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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  con¬ 
venience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master¬ 
Card  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if 
possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  for  your  second  choice. 
We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $2  postage  and 
handling  for  all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be 
sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department— TOLL 
FREE — at  800-222-5993.  New  Hampshire  residents 
call  collect  603-569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exceptions:  Coins  sent  in  sealed 
PCGS  holders  must  be  returned  untampered  with 
and  in  the  same  sealed  holders  for  the  guarantee 
to  be  effective;  bullion  coins,  dealer-to-deaier  trans¬ 
actions  or  coins  for  which  the  price  is  negotiated. 
Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of 
preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such  terms, 


including  adjectival  and  numerical  descriptions  of 
coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion  of  the  cat¬ 
aloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  warranty, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions  which 
can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today.  All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  forever. 

4.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

5.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  State  laws. 

6.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleased 
to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  just  as 
close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your 
inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to 
you. 

7.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 


quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 

8.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA  sys¬ 
tems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30, 
Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45, 
About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculat- 
ed-55,  Uncirculated  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-70. 
Proofs  are  graded  from  Proof-60  through  Proof-70. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  con¬ 
servative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we  have 
found  that  many  of  the  pieces  that  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  as  nice  as  those  graded  higher  else¬ 
where.  In  any  event,  you  are  protected  by  our  30-day 
money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
pleasing  customers  for  many  years! 

9.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  mem¬ 

bers  are  members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  American  Numismatic  Association  (life 
members),  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
other  leading  organizations.  Q.  David  Bowers  served 
as  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
1977-1979  and  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  1983-1985.  Others  staff  members 
have  likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hob¬ 
by  and  profession  for  many  years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  our  Order  Department  and  charge  your  purchase 

to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  800-222-5993  (Orders  only) 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders  or  who  intend  to  become  such.  Subscriptions 
are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  cata¬ 
logues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  AA, 
AAA,  B,  BB,  BBB,  or  C — on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if  or¬ 
dered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during  that 
period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Pre¬ 
ferred  rate  Subscription  A . $15.00 

Double-Length  Subscription  AA . 27.00 

Triple-Length  Subscription  AAA . 38.00 

Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 

if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  Subscription  B . $39.00 

Double  Subscription  BB . 74.00 

Triple  Subscription  BBB . 106.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  Letter ) 
to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 

Canada  and  Mexico — all  publications 

Bv  regular  mail  65.00 

First  Class  115.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

Bv  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  130.00 

1086  by  Br/wers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 
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The  coin  market  has  been  more  active  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  history.  The  response  to  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64, 
plus  our  Special  Coin  Letter  issues,  and  other  offerings,  was  such 
that  so  far  this  year  is  the  best  in  our  company  history!  We  re¬ 
ceived  two  orders  for  the  $97,500  1875  $3  piece,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  coin  in  our  last  issue,  and  some  other  coins  brought 
as  many  as  two  or  three  dozen  orders!  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
delighted  with  all  of  this  numismatic  activity,  and  we  thank  each 
and  every  one  of  you  who  has  ordered  from  us  recently. 

This  issue  contains  many  new  purchases,  including  scarce, 
rare,  and  desirable  pieces  in  all  series  from  half  cents  to  double 
eagles,  from  colonials  to  commemoratives,  plus  British  coins 
and  a  lot  of  interesting  “specials/'  Literally,  there  is  something 
for  everyone.  If  you  are  new  to  our  mailing  list,  use  this  issue 
as  the  ideal  way  to  get  acquainted  with  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  finest  service  and  best  values  in  the  business.  If  you  are 
an  old-timer  with  us,  then  you  know  the  quality,  service,  and 
values  to  expect.  We  have  been  in  business  since  1953,  and  many 
of  those  who  did  business  with  us  in  the  early  years  are  still 
active  clients,  a  tribute  for  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

Values  abound  in  the  coin  market.  Although  collecting  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  extremely  intense,  coin  prices  have  just  begun 
to  rise,  with  the  result  that  your  purchase  dollar  goes  a  long  way. 
Don't  forget  another  factor  in  your  favor:  with  today's  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  interpretations,  many  coins  now  described  as  MS-60 
to  63  are  fully  equal  to  those  which  would  have  been  certified 
by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  as  MS-65  a  few  years 
ago.  In  other  words  you  get  better  quality  than  ever  before! 

“A  fine  collection  is  your  best  investment/'  is  a  saying  we 
have  included  in  some  of  our  recent  Rare  Coin  Review  issues. 
Over  the  years  we  have  seen  many  people  make  wonderful 
profits  through  the  hobby  of  coin  collecting.  Without  exception, 
to  our  knowledge,  the  greatest  profits  have  gone  to  those  who 
have  carefully  formed  fine  collections,  held  them  for  the  long 
term,  and  then  sold  them.  “Pure  investors,"  who  buy  recklessly 
today  and  have  no  interest  in  coins,  are  apt  to  do  far  less  well. 
For  this  reason  we  encourage  you  to  collect  with  a  method— 
whether  it  be  a  date  set  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  a  collection 
of  Liberty  Walking  halves,  a  set  of  commemoratives  by  design 
types,  a  variety  collection  of  large  cents,  or  whatever.  While  a 
carefully  formed  collection  can  be  a  financial  treasure  for  the 
future,  in  the  meantime  you  can  derive  great  pleasure  from  col¬ 
lecting  coins  and  reading  about  them. 

Speaking  of  reading  be  sure  to  check  our  extensive  selection 
of  books  offered  for  sale  in  this  issue.  Dave  Bowers  has  come 
up  with  a  dandy  new  volume— sort  of  a  detective  story  and  ad¬ 
venture  combined.  It  is  called  The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins: 
A  Numismatic  Inquiry.  Two  thousand  softbound  copies  have 
been  printed  (our  Stock  No.  BBM-420  at  $7.95)  and  just  300 
deluxe  limited  edition  hardbound  copies  signed  by  the  author 
(Stock  No.  BBM-421  $19.95).  Some  other  important  new  books 
are  also  in  the  offing,  and  you  can  read  about  them  in  our  book 


Tom  Becker 
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Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


BOX  1224 
WOLFEBORO,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 

While  I  extend  best  wishes  to  the  many  "Rare  Coin  Review"  readers  who 


A  Personal  Welcome  From  Dave  Bowers 


Welcome ! 


have  done  business  with  us  for  a  period  of  many  years,  the  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  to  extend  a  special  welcome  to  the  several  thousand  people  who  are  receiving 
the  "Rare  Coin  Review"  for  the  first  time.  We  recently  had  an  exchange  mailing 
with  "Numismatic  News,"  the  well-known  weekly  newspaper,  and  several  thousand 
"Numismatic  News"  readers  indicated  their  interest  in  obtaining  sample  copies. 

Also,  a  number  of  new  readers  have  joined  us  from  other  sources. 

_I  invite  you  to  read  this  issue  carefully  from  cover  to  cover.  Whether  you  are 
looking  for  a  coin  worth  a  few  dollars  or  many  thousands  of  dollars,  I  welcome  you 
as  a  member  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena  family.  Ever  since  1953  we  have  been  supply¬ 
ing  rare  coins,  tokens,  medals,  and  paper  money  to  discriminating  numismatists  all 
over  the  world. 

When  you  order  from  us  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  each  and  every  coin  comes  with 
a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  -  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts.  Stated  simply,  we  are  not 
pleased  until  you  are.  And,  we  do  not  want  you  to  be  pleased  in  the  minimum  sense 
of  the  word.  We  want  you  to  be  delighted !  In  that  way  you  will  keep  coming  back  - 
again,  again,  and  again.  I  am  very  proud  to  state  that  many  clients  who  bought 
from  us  when  we  started  business  over  30  years  ago  are  still  active  buyers  today. 

Welcome  aboard !  Send  us  an  order  for  the  items  you  like.  And,  if  you  want  to  be 
assured  of  receiving  future  issues  of  the  "Rare  Coin  Review,"  as  well  as  our 
"Special  Coin  Letter"  and  other  periodicals,  a  value  which  adds  up  to  well  over 
$100  if  purchased  at  the  cover  prices,  be  sure  to  check  our  special  $39  subscription 
rate  mentioned  in  the  inside  front  of  the  mailing  cover.  Here  is  a  word  to  the 
wise  and  a  hint  concerning  the  future:  Due  to  our  increased  output  of  publica¬ 
tions  (more  "Special  Coin  Letters"  are  being  issued  than  ever  before) ,  and  due  to 
rising  costs,  we  anticipate  that  our  subscription  rates  will  be  raised  soon.  So, 
if  you  want  to  lock  a  subscription  in  at  the  current  rates,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it! 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  we  are,  as  our  motto  says  "Your  friends  in  the  rare  coin 
business."  You  do  have  a  friend  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  us  here  pledges  to  do  our  very  best  to  contribute  to  your  enjoyment  of  the 
world' s /greatest  hobby.  Now,  all  of  us  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


Sincer 


Q.  David  Bowers 
Chairman 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc, 


QDB/mkv 
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section.  And,  don't  forget  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidential 
20%  discount  Sandi  Scott,  manager  of  our  Publications  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  offering  if  you  order  numismatic  books  valued  at  $100 
or  more!  Our  Publications  Department  has  been  running  at  a 
mile  a  minute,  and  when  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  came  out 
we  were  deluged  with  thousands  of  orders!  Now  we  are  all 
caught  up,  all  set  for  another  swamping!  We  are  selling  books 
at  the  rate  of  $Vi  million  worth  per  year,  which  is  a  nice  busi¬ 
ness  in  itself.  We  could  not  be  more  pleased,  for  each  book  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  potential  for  entertaining  and  educating  its 
recipient.  If  you  want  to  build  a  fine  numismatic  library,  or  add 
to  the  one  you  already  have,  be  sure  to  check  our  book  selec¬ 
tion  carefully,  take  advantage  of  our  discount  offer,  and  send 
your  order  right  away.  Many  hours  of  enjoyment  await  you! 

Our  latest  Rare  Coin  Review  is  now  in  your  hands.  Order  as 
soon  as  you  can,  for  many  items  will  be  sold  out  within  the  next 
several  weeks.  I  invite  you  to  telephone  to  reserve  your  order. 
Outside  of  New  Hampshire,  use  our  toll-free  number 
(800)  222-5993.  Orders  can  be  charged  to  MasterCard,  Visa,  or 
American  Express  for  instant  shipment;  or  we  will  hold  your  or¬ 
der  awaiting  your  remittance.  If  our  toll-free  number  is  busy,  just 
call  our  regular  number  (603)  569-5095.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  send 
us  your  order  on  the  postpaid  order  blank  enclosed.  Either  way, 

I  and  the  other  members  of  our  Order  Department— Mary  Lou 
Barrett,  Brenda  Quinby,  Liz  Arlin,  and  Cindy  Joseph— look  for¬ 
ward  to  sending  some  really  nice  coins  to  you! 

Thank  you  again  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  business  you 
have  been  sending  our  way.  We  really  like  being  swamped  with 
orders,  and  we  like  working  overtime!  We  will  do  our  very  best 
to  merit  your  continuing  patronage— by  sending  you  conserva¬ 
tively  and  carefully  graded  coins  at  what  we  consider  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  values  for  the  money.  Take  your  pick  of  coins  from  this 
Rare  Coin  Review.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased.  Also,  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  the  several  fine  articles  and  numerous  "fillers"  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  catalogue.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  soon! 


Sincerely  yours, 


Thomas  J.  Becker 
Senior  Numismatist, 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Send  us  your  want  list! 

Liz  Arlin  manages  our  Want  List  Department,  and  scarcely  a  day  goes 
by  without  her  quoting  an  early  large  cent,  a  Proof  gold  coin,  a  scarce 
Liberty  Seated  issue,  a  Carson  City  Morgan  dollar,  a  Mercury  dime,  or 
some  other  desirable  piece  to  a  Want  List  client.  Interested?  All  you  have 
to  do  is  send  us  a  list  of  the  specific  coins  or  the  design  types  you  are 
seeking,  together  with  the  approximate  grade.  When  collections  arrive 
here— as  they  do  quite  often— Liz  Arlin  will  go  through  them  and  send 
a  quotation  on  any  coins  that  you  need.  There  is  no  obligation  to  buy; 
just  the  opportunity  if  you  so  desire. 

Liz  really  “pampers"  her  Want  List  clients.  If  your  want  list  is  not  with 
Liz,  you  certainly  are  missing  lots  of  purchase  opportunities!  So,  send 
a  list  of  your  needs  to  our  Want  List  Department,  personal  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  expect  to  be  offered  some  really  excellent  values! 


NEW  LISTING! 

The  Strange  Career  of 
Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  Soft- 
bound  version.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-420)  $7.95 
Here  is  a  fascinating 
book — one  which  you 
will  really  enjoy  reading! 
Dave  Bowers  conducted 
an  investigation  into  the 
life  of  Dr.  George  G. 
Wilkins,  a  New  En¬ 
glander  who  is  numis- 
matically  remembered 
for  counterstamping 
coins,  but  who  is 
remembered  in  other 
quarters  for  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  passing  counter¬ 
feit  money,  burning 
down  the  barn  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  crossed  him, 
selling  liquor  without  a 
license,  and  peddling 
patent  medicine.  To  say 
that  Dr.  Wilkins  was  one 
of  the  most  curious  characters  in  the  footnotes  of  American  numis¬ 
matics  would  probably  be  the  understatement  of  the  year!  In  this 
96-page  softbound  book,  with  dozens  of  illustrations,  the  author 
tells  you  all  about  this  famous,  or  infamous,  character.  Fun  reading 
for  all  numismatists. 

The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numismatic  Inquiry,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  Deluxe  limited  edition  (just  300  copies)  hard¬ 
bound  library  version,  signed  by  the  author.  (Stock  No.  BBM-421) 
$19.95 


Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 

Are  you  a  busy  professional  or  other  person  who  would  like  to  build 
a  high  quality  collection,  but  who  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  steps 
of  ordering  coins  individually?  If  so,  whether  you  are  an  advanced  nu¬ 
mismatist  or  if  you  are  just  beginning,  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
is  for  you!  Brenda  C.  Quinby,  working  with  Tom  Becker,  Dave  Bowers, 
and  Ray  Merena,  will  set  up  a  program  for  you  whereby  for  a  monthly 
payment  of  $100  up  (depending  upon  the  program  selected)  you  will 
be  sent  Morgan  dollars,  commemorative  coins,  "type"  coins,  other  pieces 
of  interest  to  you,  all  a  part  of  a  set  or  collection.  Brenda  will  keep  a 
record  of  what  coins  you  already  have  and  what  ones  you  need.  When 
important  collections  and  other  properties  are  acquired,  pieces  will  be 
selected  for  your  account.  If,  for  example,  you  have  a  $250  per  month 
account,  and  a  $500  coin  is  selected,  you  can  take  two  months  to  pay 
for  it— with  no  interest  or  carrying  charge  (a  situation  which  is  quite  un¬ 
usual  in  today's  world!). 

The  program  is  a  very  personal  one,  and  is  tailored  to  your  financial 
requirements,  grade  requirements,  and  so  on.  Over  the  years — since  we 
started  the  program  in  1958 — many  collectors  have  acquired  beautiful 
holdings  this  way.  Remember  that  a  fine  collection  is  your  best  invest¬ 
ment.  And,  Brenda  stands  ready  and  willing  to  help  you  form  a  fine  col¬ 
lection.  just  request  "CPP  information"  on  your  order  blank,  and  Brenda 
will  send  you  an  attractive  brochure,  a  letter,  and  other  information.  There 
is  absolutely  no  obligation  to  join,  and  if  you  do  join,  there  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue.  This  program  is  by  numismatists  and  for  numismatists — 
and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep  you  pleased. 
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"KINGSWOOD"  DISPLAY 


Protect,  store,  and  display  your  collection  to 
its  finest  advantage — all  with  our  "Kingswood" 
display  holders.  Each  measures  8x10  inches 
in  size  and  is  made  of  sturdy  Lucite  plastic,  black 
with  gold  imprinting,  sandwiched  between  two 
clear  sheets,  and  secured  with  screws  at  the 
border.  Each  holder  is  of  museum  quality  and 
is  the  finest  on  the  market  and  comes  in  a  pro¬ 
tective  box.  Each  holder  matches  others  in  the 
series,  so  if  you  acquire  several  holders  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  of  them,  they  will  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly  ready  to  dis¬ 
play  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been 
buying  or  plan  to  acquire! 

Each  "Kingswood"  holder  is  available  sing¬ 
ly  for  $28.50.  The  cost  is  no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  a  "standard"  holder  of  the  same 
size  and  format,  except  that  "standard"  holders 
usually  are  not  gold  imprinted  but,  rather,  are 
printed  with  silkscreen  or  transfer  lettering.  The 
"Kingswood"  holders  each  have  bright  gold  let¬ 
ters  that  are  individually  stamped — adding  a  spe¬ 
cial  jewel-like  quality  to  your  display.  Each 
holder  has  been  designed  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  Raymond  N.  Merena,  and  Thomas  J.  Beck¬ 
er,  and  is  custom-made  to  our  exacting 
specifications.  Since  their  release,  "Kingswood" 
holders  have  been  enthusiastically  acclaimed, 
and  often  a  client  will  buy  one  or  two,  then 
come  back  to  acquire  all  of  the  others! 

"Kingswood"  holders,  KW-1  through  KW-9, 
are  intended  to  store  a  collection  of  United 
States  coins  by  design  types.  Each  holder  con¬ 
tains  issues  first  released  during  the  time  span. 
Thus,  KW-5,  for  example,  contains  new  designs 
of  bronze,  nickel,  and  silver  coins  first  released 
from  1861-1900.  In  that  holder  are  all  of  the 
Barber  silver  coins,  a  space  each  for  the  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar,  first  released  in  1892, 
the  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  so  on.  As  a  group, 
"Kingswood"  holders  show  the  progress  of  our 
nation's  coinage.  Filling  the  most  recent  "Kings¬ 
wood"  holder,  KW-7,  which  includes  new  is¬ 
sues  from  1951  onward,  is  a  snap,  then  as  you 
go  back  in  time  the  challenge  increases! 

"Kingswood"  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1 3 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  build  a  type  set  of 
United  States  commemorative  silver  coins  from 
1892  to  date,  plus  certain  of  the  modern  gold 
commemoratives. 

As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  type  coins,  is  available  as  a 
unit  for  $179  for  the  seven  holders.  Request 
"KW-1  through  KW-7  set"  when  ordering.  As 
a  pair,  the  holders  for  gold  coins  KW-8  and 
KW-9  (request  "KW-8  and  KW-9  pair")  can  be 
purchased  for  $54.50.  The  set  of  commemora¬ 
tive  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1 3  (request 
"KW-1 0  through  KW-1 3  set")  is  yours  for  only 
$  1 05.  Or  you  can  "go  all  the  way"  and  get  the 
1  entire  set  of  "Kingswood"  holders  for  type 
j  coins,  13  holders  from  KW-1  through  KW-1 3 
i  inclusive  (request  "complete  Kingswood  type 
set")  for  $325,  a  savings  of  over  $45  from  the 
individual  prices! 


Store  •  Protect  •  Display 

Here  are  the  "Kingswood"  holders  and  the 

spaces  they  contain: 


UNITED  STATES  COINACE  DESICNS 

NEW  ISSUES  COPPER  AND  SILVER 
1795  1799 


FLOWING  HAIR 
1794-1795 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-1 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

This  holder  begins  the  panorama  of  American 
coinage  with  new  issues  introduced  during  the 
1793-1799  years,  including  the  half  cent  and  cent 
varieties  of  1793,  the  silver  half  dime  and  dime  types 
of  the  era,  the  1796-1797  half  dollar,  and  so  on.  This 
will  be  the  "toughest"  holder  to  fill— the  greatest 
challenge  of  all.  Note  that  with  the  "Kingswood" 
program  you  can  start  with  a  later  holder  and  even¬ 
tually  work  back  to  this  one.  But,  this  one  is  listed 
first!  This  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Cent.  Chain  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Cent.  Draped  Bust.  1796-1807 

□  Half  Dime.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dime.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1807 

□  Quarter.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796 

□  Half  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1795-1798 

□  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-2 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

During  the  1800-1830  era  many  new  designs  were 
issued,  including  the  Draped  Bust  and  Classic  Head 
half  cents,  the  Classic  Head  and  Matron  Head  large 
cents,  two  varieties  of  half  dimes,  two  varieties  of 
dimes,  two  issues  of  quarters,  and  two  issues  of  half 
dollars.  The  holder  contains: 
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HOLDERS 


□  Half  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Half  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 

□  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Half  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1800-1805 

□  Half  Dime.  Capped  Bust,  1829-1837 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1809-1828 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1828-1837 

□  Quarter.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1804-1807 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1815-1828 

□  Half  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1801-1807 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust,  1807-1836 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-3 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

Issues  of  this  era  include  the  Braided  Hair  half 
cent  introduced  in  1840,  the  initial  appearance  of 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  and  other  pieces— all  in  all 
a  fascinating  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head  Modified,  1835-1839 

□  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1859 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1860 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1831-1838 

□  Quarter.  Liberty  Seated,  1838-1865 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1836-1837 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1838-1839 

□  Half  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1839-1866 

□  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1840-1865 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-4 
New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel, 

Silver  1851-1860 

New  issues  of  the  1851-1860  era  include  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  three  varieties  of  three- 
cent  pieces,  and  various  Liberty  Seated  coins.  The 
holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Flying  Eagle,  1856-1858 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Laurel  Wreath,  1859 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Oak  Wreath  C.N.,  1860-1864 

□  Three  Cent.  No  Outline  to  Star,  1851-1853 

□  Three  Cent.  Three  Outlines  to  Star,  1854-1858 

□  Three  Cent.  Two  Outlines  to  Star,  1859-1873 

□  Half  Dime.  Arrows  at  date,  1853-1855 

□  Half  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1873 

□  Dime.  Arrows  at  date,  1853-1855 

□  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1891 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-5 
New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

This  holder  is  a  top  favorite,  for  it  includes  the 
bronze  Indian  cent  from  1864  onward,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Shield  nickel,  two  varieties  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Head  nickel,  the  Barber  coins,  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  and  other  pieces— when  completed,  this 
holder  will  exhibit  19  gorgeous  coins!  The  holder 
contains: 


□  Cent.  Indian  Head,  1864-1909 

□  Two  Cent.  Shield,  1864-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Nickel-Alloy,  1865-1889 

□  Nickel.  Shield  with  Rays,  1866-1867 

□  Nickel.  Shield,  1867-1888 

□  Nickel.  Liberty,  1883 

□  Nickel.  Liberty  with  CENTS,  1883-1913 

□  Dime.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Dime.  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Twenty  Cents.  Seated  Liberty,  1875-1878 

□  Quarter.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Quarter.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Quarter.  Barber,  1892-1915 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Half  Dollar.  Barber,  1892-1918 

□  Dollar.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1873 

□  Dollar.  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Dollar.  Trade,  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-6 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

Here  is  another  perennial  favorite!  The  Lincoln 
cent,  the  new  silver  designs  of  1916,  the  Jefferson 
nickel,  the  Roosevelt  dime,  and  other  memorable 
pieces  made  their  debut  within  this  time  span.  Here 
is  a  holder  you  will  be  able  to  fill  in  with  many  Un¬ 
circulated  and  Proof  coins,  for  all  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  In  high  grades  some  are  challenging,  however! 
The  holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  V.D.B.  Reverse,  1909 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Wreath,  1900-1958 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Steel,  1943 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Shell  Case,  1944-1946 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Mound,  1913 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Flat  Ground,  1913-1938 

□  Nickel.  Jefferson,  1938- 

□  Nickel.  Jefferson  Wartime  Alloy,  1942-1945 

□  Dime.  Mercury,  1916-1945 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Silver,  1946-1964 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  I,  1916-1917 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  II,  1917-1930 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Silver,  1932-1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Walking  Liberty,  1916-1947 

□  Half  Dollar.  Franklin,  1948-1963 

□  Dollar.  Peace  type,  1921-1935 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-7 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver 
1951  Onward 

Coins  of  our  own  era  are  represented  in  this 
holder— modern  history  at  your  fingertips.  The 
holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  Memorial,  1959-1982 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Zinc,  1982- 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Silver,  1964 

□  Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Silver  Clad,  1965-1970 

□  Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Clad  alloy,  1971- 

□  Half  dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Half  dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Silver,  1971-1974 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Clad,  1971-1978 

□  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  1979-1981 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-8 
New  Issues  Cold,  1834-1900 

New  gold  coin  issues  in  this  span  include  the 
scarce  one-dollar  and  three-dollar  issues  as  well  as 
various  other  denominations— all  in  all  adding  up 
to  a  beautiful  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Dollar.  Liberty  Head,  1849-1854 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Large  Head,  1854-1856 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Small  Head,  1856-1889 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1839 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Coronet,  1840-1907 

□  Three  dollar.  Indian  Head,  1854-1889 

□  Half  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1838 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1908 

□  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1907 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet,  1849-1866 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1876 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  20-dollars,  1877-1907 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9 
New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 

This  holder  comprises  gold  coins  of  the  early  20th 
century,  including  the  famous  Saint-Gaudens' 
issues— a  dandy  display,  and  a  good  start  on  a  gold 
collection.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Quarter  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9A 

We  have  created  a  new  holder  in  the  Kingswood 
series  which  contains  all  the  coin  openings  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  KW-9  plus  an  additional  opening  for  the 
Saint-Gaudens  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Please  spe¬ 
cifically  request  this  holder  when  ordering  a  pack¬ 
age,  otherwise  the  standard  KW-9  will  be  sent. 


□  Quarter  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  High  Relief,  MCMVII 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-10 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  progress  of  our  silver  commemorative  coin¬ 
age  is  outlined  in  this  holder,  which  begins  with 
the  Columbian  issues  and  continues  through  issues 
of  1925,  including  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the 
1900  Lafayette  dollar.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Columbian  Expo,  1892 

□  Quarter.  Isabella,  1893 

□  Dollar.  Lafayette,  1900 

□  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 

□  Lincoln-lltinois,  1918 

□  Maine,  1920 

□  Pilgrim,  1920 

□  Alabama,  1921 

□  Missouri,  1921 

□  Grant,  1922 

□  Monroe,  1923 

□  Huguenot,  1924 

□  California,  1925 

□  Lexington,  1925 

□  Stone  Mountain,  1925 

□  Ft.  Vancouver,  1925 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-11 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 

Issues  from  1926  through  1935,  including  some 
scarce  types,  are  included  in  this  holder  which 
contains: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Oregon  Trail,  1926 
Vermont,  1927 
Boone,  1934 
Texas,  1934 
Connecticut,  1935 
San  Diego,  1935 


□  Semicentennial,  1926 

□  Hawaiian,  1928 

□  Maryland,  1934 

□  Arkansas,  1935 

□  Hudson,  1935 

□  Spanish  Trail,  1935 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-12 
Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

1936  is  the  most  famous  year  in  the  commemora¬ 
tive  series.  This  holder  lists  all  new  issues  of  the 
1936  year— a  fascinating  display,  and  one  which 
forms  the  starting  point  for  many  collectors.  It 
contains: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Albany,  1936 
Bridgeport,  1936 
Cleveland,  1936 
Delaware,  1936 
Gettysburg,  1936 
Lynchburg,  1936 
Rhode  Island,  1936 
Wisconsin,  1936 


□  Bay  Bridge,  1936 

□  Cincinnati,  1936 

□  Columbia,  S.C.,  1936 

□  Elgin,  1936 

□  Long  Island,  1936 

□  Norfolk,  1936 

□  Robinson,  1936 

□  York,  1936 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-13 
Commemorative  Issues  Silver  and  Clad 
1937-1986 

Commemorative  coins  from  1931  onward,  includ¬ 
ing  modern  silver  and  gold  issues,  are  housed  in 
this  holder  which  contains: 


□ 

Antietam,  1937 

□ 

Roanoke,  1937 

□ 

New  Rochelle,  1938 

□ 

Iowa,  1946 

□ 

B.T.W.,  1946-1951 

□ 

W.-C.,  1951-1954 

□ 

G.W.,  1982 

□ 

Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 

□ 

Dollar.  Olympic,  1983 

□ 

Dollar.  Olympic,  1984 

□ 

$1.  Stat.  of  L.,  1986 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  letter  from  Ross 
D.  Blakley,  who  is  doing  his  share  to  promote  the 
hobby  of  coin  collecting.  Our  thanks  go  to  him  for 
his  efforts  in  "spreading  the  word." 

From  what  I  read  in  the  various  publications  to 
which  I  subscribe,  you  and  Florence  Schook  are 
probably  the  foremost  proponents  of  coin  collect¬ 
ing  as  a  "hobby”  (which  it  is  supposed  to  be),  the 
possible  profit  taking  being  a  fringe  benefit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a  little 
project  I  put  together  last  month  as  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
enchanted  investor,  now  reverting  to  strictly  "hob¬ 
by"  collecting. 


Thanks  To  Ross  Blakley 

The  regional  manager  of  the  First  Interstate  Bank 
(one  of  the  "biggies"  here  in  the  Southwest),  know¬ 
ing  of  my  interest  in  coins,  asked  me  to  make  a  dis¬ 
play  for  the  lobby  of  the  regional  office  here.  Being 
an  accommodating  sort,  not  really  thinking  on  how 
much  I  was  getting  into  in  the  wa>  of  work,  I  agreed. 
The  coins  were  then  displayed  for  a  full  month— 
apparently  with  great  success  and  with  tremendous 
interest  from  those  who  saw  the  exhibit. 

There  was  a  three-tier  glass  case  about  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  deep,  and  five  feet  high  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lobby.  I  had  the  written  material  mount¬ 
ed  on  stands  with  the  appropriate  coins  in  Capital 
plastic  holders  standing  up  in  front  of  the  cards.  Ad¬ 


ditionally,  I  had  two  volumes  of  the  hardcover  edi¬ 
tions  of  your  Garrett  Collection  auction  sale 
catalogue  displayed,  plus  the  Guide  Book  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins,  and  the  ANA  grading  book,  and 
various  other  items. 

One  of  the  display  cards  mentioned  coin  auction 
sale  experiences.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  a 
friend  of  mine  and  buying  the  1880  Coiled  Hair 
$4  Stella  mentioned  on  the  card.  I  didn't  buy  it,  as 
I  am  not  in  that  league,  but  I  did  have  the  fun  of 
examining  it.  My  advice  to  him  on  the  spot  was 
to  go  no  higher  than  $75,000.  Instead  I  think  he 
got  a  little  "auction  fever"  and  the  coin  was  knocked 
down  to  him  at  $95,000  plus  10%.  Wow! 
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Cold  Dollars 

Check  the  following  gold  dollar  listing  carefully, 
as  there  are  many  scarce  and  desirable  high-quality 
issues  to  add  to  your  collection  or  type  set. 


Important  1849  Small  Head  Gold  $1 


1849  Open  Wreath.  Small  Head  without  L  on 
truncation.  MS-64.  Listed  in  David  Akers' 
book,  United  States  Cold  Coins:  Volume  I, 
Cold  Dollars  1849-1889  as  the  third  rarest 
gold  dollar  issue  with  a  scant  1,000  pieces 
struck.  Sharply  struck  with  full  mint  bloom. 
A  rare  offering  at  the  price  of.  .  .5,950.00 


1849  Closed  Wreath.  AU-50.  A  nice  example  for 


a  type  set . 325.00 

1849-0  AU-55.  An  eye-appealing  coin  with  much 
original  mint  lustre  remaining . 495.00 


Although  this  piece  has  a  higher  mintage  than  the  1849-D, 
auction  records  indicate  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  in 
Mint  State  and  AU  grades. 


1851  EF-45  $295;  MS-63.  Full  mint  bloom.  Very  well 

struck  . 2,550.00 

1852  AU-55.  Traces  of  original  mint  lustre  remain. 
An  attractive  piece  for  a  type  set  ...  .  425.00 


Extremely  Scarce  1852-D  Gold  $1 


1852-D  MS-60.  Lustrous  with  die  clash  marks 
on  the  obverse  (a  characteristic  typical  of  this 
issue).  Sharply  struck.  An  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  low  mintage  issue  (a  mere  6,360 
struck).  For  the  connoisseur .  .  .  .2,995.00 


1853  EF-40  $249;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55.  Sharply 

struck . 425.00 

1853-D  AU-50.  just  6,583  pieces  were  struck  of  this 
rare  and  popular  Dahlonega  Mint  issue.  Light¬ 
ly  struck,  as  is  typical  of  the  issue  .  .  1,395.00 
1853-0  EF-40  $279;  EF-45  $349;  AU-50.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  example  for  a  type  set . 395.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1854  Type  I.  EF-45.  Light  russet  toning  $295;  AU-50 
$325;  AU-55  $425;  AU-58 . 495.00 

Popular  1854  Type  II  Gold  $1 


1854  Type  II.  Scarce  and  popular  first  year  of  issue 

type  coin.  A  nice  coin  for  the  person  putting 
together  a  gold  type  set.  EF-40  $875;  EF-45.  Light 
rim  nicks  $695;  EF-45.  Weakly  struck  $795;  EF- 
45  $950;  AU-55.  Frosty  lustre . 2,450.00 

1855  Type  II.  EF-40  $875;  EF-45  $950;  AU-50  of¬ 
fered  for  . 1,975.00 

1855-0  Type  II.  EF-45.  Mellow  yellow  toning.  Clean 
planchet.  The  last  year  of  issue  for  the  New 
Orleans  Mint  gold  dollar.  Scarce  .  .  .  1,695.00 

1856  Slanting  5.  Type  III.  EF-45  $295;  AU-55.  Lus¬ 
trous.  $425;  MS-60.  Sharply  struck  .  .  895.00 

1856  Upright  5.  Type  III.  EF-45  . 295.00 

1857  EF-45  $295;  AU-50.  Traces  of  mint  lustre  re¬ 
main.  $325;  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre,  very 

attractive . 895.00 

Although  this  is  considered  a  common  date,  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  in  Uncirculated  condition.  In  his  book.  United 
States  Cold  Coins:  Volume  I,  Cold  Dollars  1849-1889,  David 
Akers  mentions,  ", . .  in  the  192  auction  catalogues  tallied  on¬ 
ly  25  Uncirculated  pieces  were  offered."  Perhaps  we  have  a 
"sleeper"  issue-the  scarcity  of  which  (in  Mint  State)  is  unknown 
to  many. 


1859  AU-50  . 325.00 

This  issue  is  said  by  David  Akers  to  be  rarer  in  all  grades  than 
the  extremely  popular  issues  of  the  1880s. 


1860  EF-45  $295;  AU-55.  Generous  amounts  of  full 
mint  lustre  remain.  Very  sharply  struck.  A  good 


value  at  . 425.00 

1861  EF-45 . 295.00 


1862  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  .  .425.00 


Likes  His  Coins 

A  recent  letter  from  C.M.V.,  one  of  Liz  Arlin's  Want 
List  clients,  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  mail  she  has  been 
receiving: 

"  This  is  just  a  note  to  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  consideration  ....  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
1916-D  Mercury  dime  I  purchased  as  well  as  the 
other  coin  you  picked  out." 

If  you  don't  have  a  Want  List  on  file  with  Liz,  who 
manages  our  Want  List  Department,  you  are  miss¬ 
ing  a  really  great  bet!  Send  her  a  list  today  of  what 
you're  looking  for— early  types,  scarce  dates  and 
mints,  or  whatever.  Give  an  approximate  condition 
range  desired.  She'll  take  it  from  there  and  quote 
on  what  we  have  available.  There's  absolutely  no 
obligation  to  buy;  just  the  oppotunity  to  do  so  if 
you  desire.  Things  sell  quickly  around  here,  so  by 
getting  a  private  quotation  from  Liz  you  avoid  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  a  "sold  out"  letter. 


Beautiful  Gem  1862  Gold  $1 


1862  MS-64.  Outstanding  full  mint  lustre  and 
brilliance.  Highlights  of  light  golden  orange 
toning  on  the  high  points.  Well  struck.  For 
the  advanced  type  set  . 3,995.00 


1866  MS-60.  A  very  scarce  issue  with  a  mintage 
of  but  7,130  pieces . 2,150.00 

1872  AU-58.  Another  rare  and  highly  prized  issue 

second  in  rarity  only  to  the  1875  gold  dollar  in 
years  after  1870.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  fill 
a  gap  in  your  gold  dollar  collection.  Sharply 
struck  and  lustrous . 995.00 

1873  Open  3.  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  $425;  and  Mint 

State-60  . 895.00 

1874  AU-55.  Traces  of  mint  lustre  $425;  MS-60.  Sat¬ 

iny  lustre  with  attractive  pale  orange  toning 
around  the  periphery . 895.00 

1876  AU-50  $695;  MS-60/63  . 1,295.00 


Superb  Gem  1876  Gold  $1 


1876  MS-64.  A  classic  numismatic  offering.  An 
issue  with  a  mintage  of  but  3,245  pieces 
struck.  Outstanding  lustre  and  eye  appeal. 
One  of  the  finest  known . 4,995.00 


1877  MS-60.  Lustrous  with  hints  of  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Very  well  struck.  Another  scarce  issue  with 
a  mintage  of  but  3,920 . 1,795.00 


1878  MS-63.  Free  of  the  "scuffy"  appearance  nor¬ 
mally  encountered  with  this  issue.  Sharply 
struck.  Slightly  mirrored  surfaces  .  .  .  3,650.00 

1879  MS-60.  Polished  heavily  so  as  to  appear  as 
a  Proof  $595;  MS-64/60.  This  piece  would  eas¬ 
ily  grade  MS-64  on  both  sides,  were  it  not  for 
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a  thin  pin  scratch  on  the  reverse.  A  handsome 


coin  with  a  lot  of  lustre .  1,295.00 

1881  AU-55.  An  elusive  issue  in  circulated  condi¬ 
tion.  Very  lustrous  . 795.00 

1882  AU-50  $550;  MS-60  . 1,450.00 


1883  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre  with  attractive  gold¬ 

en  orange  toning.  Very  sharply  struck,  which 
is  uncommon  for  this  issue,  as  the  denticles  are 
usually  weak.  Just . 1,195.00 

1884  MS-60.  Scarce .  1,295.00 

1885  MS-60.  Full  mint  bloom .  1,295.00 

1886  AU-55  $695;  MS-60  $1,295;  MS-63.  Mirrored 

surfaces.  Toned  golden  orange.  Nice  strike  and 
eye  appeal . 2,150.00 


1887  MS-60  $1,295;  MS-63  prooflike  .2,250.00 


MS-64  1887  Gold  Dollar 


1887  MS-64.  Superb  full  mint  lustre.  Fully 
struck.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  A  piece  for 
the  connoisseur . 4,250.00 


1888  MS-60.  Attractive,  fully  lustrous  and  satinlike 
surfaces .  1,295.00 


1889  MS-60  $995;  MS-64.  Exceptional  eye  appeal. 
Last  year  of  issue  for  the  gold  dollar  series.  A 
nice  coin  for  a  type  set . 4,250.00 


Special  Offer  #65-7 

Mint  State  Copper  Pair 

We  have  some  beautiful  MS-60  Braided 
Hair  type  half  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  in 
stock  and  will  select  one  each,  date  of  our 
choice.  A  total  $644  value,  yours  for  $575! 

Quarter  Eagles 

The  following  offering  of  quarter  eagles  is  numis- 
matically  important  for  the  several  early  rarities  it 
contains,  as  well  as  the  excellent  offering  of  Clas¬ 
sic  Flead  pieces  and  branch  mint  issues.  Indulge 
yourself! 


Rare  AU-50  1804  14  Star  $2% 


1804  14  Stars.  AU-50.  Breen-1.  Rarity-5.  A  high¬ 
ly  prized  rarity  with  a  mintage  of  but  3,327 
pieces  struck  for  both  the  13  star  and  the  14 
star  varieties.  Very  rare  in  this  high  state  of 
preservation.  Golden  yellow  toning.  Very 
sharp  hair  detail.  Some  slight  weakness  of 
strike  in  the  first  five  stars.  Adjustment  marks 
around  the  edge  on  the  reverse.  A  rare 
opportunity  . 6,995.00 


Seldom  Seen  1805  $2  Vi 


1805  VM0/EF-40.  B-1.  Rarity-5.  Remarkably 
clean  planchet  with  no  defects.  Sharp  de¬ 
tails.  Attractively  toned  fiery  orange  and 
magenta.  A  rare  and  lovely  coin  with  a  to¬ 
tal  mintage  of  just  1,781  pieces  .4,750.00 


Classic  1807  $2% 


1807  EF-40.  Very  attractive  yellow  golden  hues. 
Sharply  struck  with  a  pleasing,  clean 
planchet . 5,995.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Superb  1807  $2  Vi 


1807  EF-45.  Very  sharply  struck.  Attractively 
toned  deep  fiery  orange  and  magenta.  Out¬ 
standing  quality . 6,450.00 


Rare  1830  $2% 


1830  AU-55.  Extremely  well  struck.  Pleasing  yel¬ 
low  golden  toning.  Free  of  any  major 
detracting  marks.  A  superb  example  of  this 
issue.  Mintage  figures  indicate  4,540  pieces 
were  struck  but  very  few  pieces  survive.  Of¬ 
fered  at . 8,995.00 


1832  $2 Vi  Rarity 


1832  AU-50.  Traces  of  mint  lustre  in  protected 
areas.  Nice  strike.  Trace  of  light  orange  ton¬ 
ing  around  the  periphery  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  . 8,450.00 


Outstanding  1832  $2 Vi 


AU-55,  nick  on  obverse.  Beautiful  golden  yel¬ 
low  toning.  Superb  strike.  Priced  thousands 
of  dollars  less  due  to  the  small  mark  on  the 
cap  above  the  R  in  LIBERT').  .  .  .7,250.00 


1836  AU-50  $1,295;  AU-55.  lust  missing  Mint  State 
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Very  lustrous.  $1,695;  MS-60/63.  Super  eye  ap¬ 
peal  and  lustre . 3,950.00 


Superb  1836  $2% 


1836  MS-63.  Outstanding.  Full  mint  bloom. 
Pleasing  satinlike  surfaces . 5,450.00 


1843-0  Small  Date,  Crosslet  4.  AU-58.  Lustrous 
with  attractive  toning  on  the  reverse.  .995.00 
1845  AU-55.  Great  eye  appeal.  A  generous  amount 
of  mint  lustre  remains.  Attractive  .  .  .  .495.00 
1845-D  EF-45.  Traces  of  original  mint  lustre  remain 
in  protected  areas.  Well  struck.  Extremely  scarce 
in  grades  better  than  EF.  Priced  to  sell  quickly 

at  just . 995.00 

1847-C  AU-55.  Well  struck.  Highlights  of  original 

mint  lustre  clearly  evident . 1,795.00 

1850  EF-45 . 249.00 

1857-0  AU-50.  Scarcer  than  most  people  realize, 
as  most  existing  examples  are  in  EF  or  lesser 

conditions.  Lustrous . 995.00 

1857-S  EF-45.  Scarce  and  desirable . 695.00 


1872-S  AU-55.  Well  struck  and  very  scarce  in  any 
grade.  Very  attractive  with  generous  amounts 

of  original  mint  lustre . 875.00 

1877-S  MS-60.  Very  sharply  struck.  Pleasing  surfaces 
free  of  any  noticeable  detracting  marks.  A  very 
nice  example  of  the  issue  . 850.00 

1878  AU-58.  Outstanding  full  mint  lustre.  Save  for 

a  hint  of  light  rub,  this  coin  would  easily  grade 
MS-63.  A  steal  at  just . 450.00 

1879  AU-55  . 395.00 

1890  MS-63  or  slightly  finer.  Frosty  and  well  struck. 

Scarce  this  nice.  Just  8,720  pieces  were  struck. 

Offered  at  . 1,995.00 

1904  MS-60/63  . 1,295.00 

1907  Liberty.  MS-60.  Last  year  of  the  Liberty  Head 
design.  This  piece  has  attractive  frosty  lustre  and 

pleasing  satinlike  surfaces.  A  great  coin  for  a 

type  set  of  gold . 995.00 


Special  Offer  #65-2 

Pair  of  High-Grade  Colonials 

This  special  includes  a  1723  Rosa  Ameri¬ 
cana  penny  EF-45  which  regularly  sells  for 
$395  and  a  1723  Wood's  farthing  EF-45,  a 
$195  value.  These  coins  are  popular  and 
very  pleasing  and  single  examples  of  both 
sold  very  well  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review.  While  they  last  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  pair  for  only  $495. 

$3  Gold  Pieces 

The  following  offering  is  a  nice  selection  of  scarce 
and  rare  issues  grading  VF-30  to  MS-63.  Literally 
something  for  everyone.  Take  this  opportunity  to 
fill  that  hole  in  your  gold  type  set.  Be  sure  to  act 
quickly  if  there  is  a  particular  item  of  interest,  for 
many  $3  gold  pieces  sold  rapidly  when  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  64,  our  most  recent  catalogue, 
appeared! 

1855  VF-30  . 725.00 


1858  AU-55.  Lustrous.  Total  mintage  for  the  issue 
was  only  2,133  pieces.  Most  surviving  pieces 
grade  VF  or  EF.  David  Akers  states,  ".  .  .it  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  75-100  pieces  still  exist, 
if  that  many.”  He  was  referring  to  the  1858  in 

any  grade!  Only  . 2,750.00 

1861  EF-40.  Pleasing,  clean  surfaces  .  .  .1,295.00 


Desirable  1861  $3  Gold 


1861  MS-60  to  63.  Fully  lustrous  and  brilliant. 
Sharply  struck.  Slightly  mirrorlike  surfaces 
and  remarkably  clean  fields.  Scarce  in  any 
grade,  but  rare  in  Mint  State.  Considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  underrated  issues  in  the 
series.  Here  is  a  chance  to  own  a  superb, 
high-quality  piece . 7,250.00 


1863  EF-45.  Toned  pale  orange  and  rose  around  the 
periphery.  Scarce  in  any  grade  ....  1,295.00 

1867  AU-50.  Very  sharply  struck  and  attractively 
toned  light  orange  and  peach.  Devices  are 
slightly  frosty.  Great  eye  appeal .  .  .  .2,750.00 

1868  AU-50.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre  re¬ 

main.  Remarkably  free  of  any  detracting  han¬ 
dling  marks.  Pleasing  surfaces.  Just  4,875 
business  strikes  minted . 2,495.00 


Beautiful  1869  $3 


1869  AU-55.  Frosty  devices  and  slightly  mirrored 
surfaces  highlighted  by  traces  of  original  mint 
lustre.  Extremely  attractive.  Would  make  a  nice 
addition  to  any  type  set . 3,350.00 


Rare  1871  $3 


1871  AU-50.  Very  lustrous  surfaces  toned  fiery  or¬ 

ange  around  the  periphery.  An  issue  with  one 
of  the  lowest  mintages  in  the  series  (1,330  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  minted) . 3,975.00 

1872  EF-45.  Lots  of  mint  lustre.  Very  attractive.  A 

good  value  at  just  . >1,495.00 

1878  AU-55 . 1,695.00 


Exceptional  1879  $3 


1879  MS-63.  Heavily  frosted  devices  and  mir¬ 
rored  fields.  Very  sharply  struck.  A  low- 
mintage  issue;  just  3,030  business  strikes.  A 
superb  piece  and  a  nice  addition  for  a  high- 
grade  type  set  . 8,250.00 


Half  Eagles 

Check  the  following  listings  carefully,  as  there  are 
some  outstanding  rarities  seldom  offered.  Offered 
are  many  pre-1834  issues,  popular  Carson  City  and 
San  Francisco  Mint  issues,  as  well  as  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  Head  and  type  issues. 


AU-55  1795  Small  Eagle  $5 


1795  $5.  Small  Eagle  reverse.  AU-55.  Attractive 
golden  yellow  toning.  Nearly  fully  struck, 
but  with  some  weakness  in  Liberty's  hair  be¬ 
hind  her  ear,  and  on  the  eagle's  breast 
feathers.  Pleasing  planchet.  A  popular  first 
year  of  issue  type  coin.  A  piece  for  the 
specialist . 17,500.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 
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Sharp  1802/1  $5 


1802/1  MS-60.  Very  sharply  struck,  which  is  un¬ 
usual  for  this  issue,  as  many  examples  are 
encountered  softly  struck  at  the  centers. 
Frosty  lustre  highlights  the  devices.  The 
fields  are  problem  free.  Overdate  very  bold. 
A  lovely  coin  that  would  complement  any 
gold  collection . 9,750.00 


Important 


1804  Small  8  over  Large  8  variety.  AU-50/55 

(ANACS).  Lustrous . 4,450.00 

The  recutting  of  the  first  three  digits  is  clearly  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  8  when  originally  punched  was  much 
larger,  as  the  punch  used  for  the  $5  denomination  was  in¬ 
tended  for  use  on  the  larger  $10  denomination.  Both  the 
small  and  large  8  are  clearly  visible  on  this  interesting 
variety. 


t. 


1803/2  EF-40.  Well  struck  with  the  eagle's  breast 
feathers  especially  well  defined  .  .  .  .3,150.00 


Sharp  1803/2  $5 


1803/2  MS-60/63.  Frosty  devices  with  mirrorlike 
surfaces,  prooflike  on  the  reverse.  Sharply 
struck.  Very  attractive . 9,750.00 


Insomnia 

“Your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64  arrived  yester¬ 
day,  and  I  stayed  up  until  2:00  last  night  reading 
it!  As  usual,  it  is  a  terrific  publication.  I  particular¬ 
ly  enjoyed  the  article  about  Blake  and  his  assaying 
activities. 

"Your  Taylor  Collection  auction  catalogue  is  also 
terrific.  Michael  Hodder  did  a  great  job  of  catalogu¬ 
ing  the  Connecticut  coppers.  These  are  really  tough 
to  do,  and  I  am  sure  he  had  a  headache  when  he 
was  finished.  You  [Dave  Bowers]  did  a  nice  job  on 
the  Vermont  coins  as  well,  but  I  shouldn't  congratu¬ 
late  you,  for  Vermont  coins  are  'fun'  to  work  on, 
whereas  Mike's  work  with  Connecticut  coins  in¬ 
volved  a  lot  of  intense  concentration  and  thinking. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.'— John  Jay  Ford,  Jr. 


Elusive  1805  Half  Eagle 

1805  AU-55.  This  beautiful  example  has  pale  yel¬ 
low  and  light  orange  toning . 4,995.00 

1806  Round  Top  6  $5 

1806  Round  Top  6.  7x6  stars.  AU-50.  Generous 

amounts  of  original  mint  lustre  remain.  Very 
well  struck.  Clean  planchet . 4,450.00 

1807  Bust  Right.  EF-40.  Last  year  of  issue  for  the 

old  style.  A  nice  type  coin . 3,150.00 


Important  1807  Bust  Right  $5 


1807  AU-50/55  (ANACS).  Well  struck.  Very  lus¬ 
trous  with  nice  eye  appeal.  A  small  die  cut 
is  located  above  the  E  in  LIBERTY  on  the 
obverse . 4,975.00 


Popular  1807  Capped  Bust  $5 


1807  Capped  Bust  AU-55.  Extremely  well  struck. 
Satinlike  surfaces  highlighted  by  mellow  golden- 
yellow  hues.  Free  of  any  detracting  circulation 
marks.  A  lovely  example  of  this  first  year  of  type 

. 4,950.00 

1843-D  AU-50.  Popular  Dahlonega  Mint  issue 

priced  at . 995.00 

1890-CC  EF-45  $395;  MS-60.  Outstanding  lustre 
and  eye  appeal  . 1,250.00 


1891-CC  EF-45.  Toned  around  the  periphery.  Nice 
strike.  $595;  MS-60.  A  lustrous  and  attractive 


piece . 1,095.00 

1892-CC  EF-45  $595;  AU-50  695.00 


1894-0  MS-60.  Last  Liberty  Flead  issue  from  the 
New  Orleans  Mint.  Scarce  in  Mint  State  preser¬ 
vation.  Lustrous  . 1,175.00 

1902- S  MS-60.  Very  attractive  mint  lustre  495.00 

1903- S  MS-60.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  .  .  .  .495.00 

1908  Indian.  AU-55.  Nice  strike . 525.00 

First  year  of  issue  of  the  Indian  Head  type.  The  distinctive 
incused  design  was  created  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  for  use  on  the 
quarter  and  half  eagles  of  1908  through  1929. 

1909  AU-55  . 525.00 

1909-D  AU-50  $425;  AU-55.  Attractive  with  much 

mint  lustre  remaining . 525.00 

1910  AU-55.  Hurry,  we  only  have  one.  .  .525.00 

1911  AU-55.  A  nice  piece  for  a  type  set  .  525.00 

1912  AU-55  . 525.00 

1913  AU-55  . 525.00 


A  Coin  Hoard  From  Long  Ago 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Anthony 
Baker: 

While  in  the  process  of  collecting  research  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  book  I  am  writing,  I  obtained  a  book 
titled,  “The  Sutton  Hoo  Ship  Burial.''  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bruce  Mitford  and  published  by  the  British 
Museum. 

In  1939  in  Woodbridge,  England,  a  barrow  con¬ 
taining  a  7th-century  longboat  of  Germanic  origin 
was  excavated.  The  burial  chamber  amidships  held 
a  treasure  trove  of  gold  jewelry,  silver  plate,  weapons 
and  bowls,  textiles,  amid  miscellaneous  other  items. 
Also  recovered  was  a  purse  containing  37  coins. 
Following  is  a  quote  from  the  book  describing  the 
contents  of  this  artifact. 

The  Sutton  Hoo  hoard,  exceptionally,  is  not 
a  merchant's  hoard.  Of  17  Merovingian  hoards 
at  present  known  (1967)  it  is  the  only  one  to  have 
been  found  in  a  grave,  and  the  grave  is  a  king's 
grave,  containing  gifts  and  heirlooms.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  East  Anglia,  especially  at  the  early  peri¬ 
od  now  being  assigned  by  some  authorities  to 
the  coins,  lay  outside  the  limited  area  of  south¬ 
ern  England  where  coins  were  minted,  or  cir¬ 
culated  as  currency.  The  hoard  may  have  had 
the  nature  of  a  treasure,  rather  than  represent¬ 
ing  coins  in  circulation  or  trade  at  the  time  of 
the  burial. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  also  that  no  two  of  the  37 
coins  in  this  king's  grave  came  from  the  same 
mint.  The  hoard  contains  no  concentrations, 
however  small.  It  is  almost  as  though  they  had 
been  hand-picked  somewhere,  at  some  stage 
(not  necessarily  at  the  time  of  the  funeral)  to  rep¬ 
resent  as  many  different  types  and  mints  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No  doubt  the  latest  available  when  the 
selection  was  made  would  be  included. 

The  author  hints  only  obliquely  at  a  coin  “col¬ 
lection/'  but  I  say  we  in  the  numismatic  fraternity 
know  where  the  old  boy's  sentiments  lay. 
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This  and  That 

News  and  Notes  from  Around  the  World 


NOSTALGIA  BUFFS  may  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that,  according  to  the  QRS  Music  Roll  Compa¬ 
ny  (located  at  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
14213 — in  case  you  have  a  player  piano  and  want 
to  buy  some  rolls),  the  top  10  best-selling  tunes  in 
the  world — tunes  desired  by  player  piano  owners, 
that  is— are  the  following,  in  order  from  the  most 
popular  on  down:  New  York,  New  York;  Christmas 
Greetings;  Chariots  of  Fire;  Music  Box  Dancer;  The 
Entertainer;  Sound  of  Music  Medley;  To  All  the  Girls 
I've  Loved  Before;  Happy  Birthday;  and  White 
Christmas.  Interestingly,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Entertainer,  which  was  written  by  Scott  Joplin  about 
75  years  ago,  the  other  entries  in  the  top  10  list  are 
all  relatively  modern  tunes  or  medleys  arranged  in 
recent  times.  Whatever  happened  to  When  You  and 
I  Were  Young  Maggie,  In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Ap¬ 
ple  Tree,  and  Alexander's  Ragtime  Band ? 

*  *  * 

“THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL"  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1987,  carried  an  interesting  article  titled 
“Happy  to  Help,  Sir:  Salomon  Leaks  Lists  of  20  Rare 
Coins."  At  least  a  half  dozen  Rare  Coin  Review  read¬ 
ers  sent  in  clippings — and  we  thank  each  of  them 
for  the  interest.  The  article  went  on  to  relate: 

One  of  Salomon  brothers  more  closely  guard¬ 
ed  secrets  is  out  of  the  bag.  Since  1977,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  published  an  annual  asset  survey, 
tracking  the  performance  of  various  investments, 
including  rare  coins.  In  its  most  recent  asset  sur¬ 
vey,  published  in  June,  Salomon  said  rare  coins 
appreciated  an  annual  compound  rate  of  15.1% 
in  the  past  decade,  outshining  all  other  invest¬ 
ments  the  firm  monitors.  .  .  .  But  the  New  York 
investment  firm  has  steadfastly  refused  to  dis¬ 
close  the  20  coins  used  in  its  widely  quoted  rare 
coin  survey,  maintaining  that  investors  could 
manipulate  the  numismatic  market  if  they  knew 
which  coins  were  used. 

Now,  apparently  through  a  clerical  gaffe,  the 
list  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  New  York  rare  coin 
dealer  Neil  S.  Berman  obtained  the  list  from 
Salomon  Brothers  after  a  routine  mail 
request.  . , . 

Tlv  list  of  coin  types  includes  1795  Draped  Bust 
dollar,  1881  trade  dollar,  1862  Liberty  Seated  half 


dime,  1807  Draped  Bust  dime,  1866  Liberty  Seat¬ 
ed  dime,  1876  20-cent  piece,  1873  Liberty  Seated 
quarter  dollar  With  Arrows,  1886  Liberty  Seated 
quarter  dollar,  1847  Liberty  Seated  dollar,  1884-S 
Morgan  dollar,  1928  Hawaiian  commemorative  half 
dollar,  1862  silver  three-cent  piece,  1916  Standing 
Liberty  quarter,  1815  Capped  Bust  half  dollar,  1834 
Capped  Bust  half  dollar,  1855-0  Liberty  Seated  half 
dollar,  1921  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar,  1866  Shield 
nickel,  1794  half  cent,  and  1873  two-cent  piece. 
These  are  enumerated  in  Neil  Berman's  book  on 
coin  investment  (which  we  offer  for  sale — see  our 
book  section  in  this  issue). 

Now,  it  remains  for  some  enterprising  investment 
firm  to  offer  a  “portfolio"  containing  these  specif¬ 
ic  coins,  just  as  in  the  stock  market  one  can  buy 
a  mutual  fund  containing  only  stocks  in  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Averages. 

*  *  * 

“NEWSDAY,"  the  popular  daily  Long  Island  (New 
York)  newspaper,  recently  featured  one  of  "our" 
coins  in  a  cartoon  panel,  "Big  Apple  Almanac,"  by 
Patrick  M.  Reynolds.  The  subject  was  the  1787 
Brasher  doubloon.  The  concluding  sketch  showed 
a  gentleman  in  a  safe  deposit  vault,  the  prized  coin 
in  front  of  him,  with  a  guard  in  the  foreground,  writ¬ 
ing  out  a  check,  with  the  caption  "only  seven  still 
exist.  In  1979  one  of  them  was  sold  for  $725,000, 
the  HIGHEST  price  ever  paid  for  a  coin  anywhere." 
*  *  * 

A  NEW  BOOK  by  Joan  Richardson;  Wallace 
Stevens:  The  Early  Years,  which  was  called  to  our 
attention  by  friend  Dorothy  Ryan,  mentions  in  sever¬ 
al  places  that  the  wife  of  poet  Stevens;  Elsie  Kachel 
Moll  Stevens,  as  a  young  wife  posed  as  the  model 
for  the  "Mercury"  dime  by  A. A.  Weinman.  Does 
any  reader  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  have  any  col¬ 
laboration  of  this,  or  any  other  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  model  used  on  the  1916  dime?  If  so, 
please  get  in  touch  with  the  editor,  for  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  an  article  about  it. 

*  *  * 

DONN  PEARLMAN  has  written  another  book, 
this  one  titled  Collecting  Baseball  Cards.  Written 
in  a  highly  readable  style,  the  volume  is  delightful 
reading.  Interested  readers  can  order  a  copy  from 
Bonus  Books,  Inc.,  160  East  Illinois  Street,  Chica¬ 
go,  Illinois  60611.  Our  copy  was  complimentary— 
there  was  no  price  marked  on  the  cover— so  we 
don't  know  what  it  cost.  Now,  Donn,  why  not  turn 
your  attention  to  writing  an  equally  good  book 
about  the  pleasures  of  coin  collecting! 

*  *  * 

THANKS  to  Beth  Deisher  on  the  staff  of  Coin 
World  for  loaning  many  clippings  concerning  the 
numismatic  activities  of  the  Norweb  family,  all  of 
which  will  be  used  in  a  book  on  the  subject  now 
being  written  by  your  editor  and  Michael  Hodder. 
From  January  through  March,  Mike  Hodder  had  five 
researchers  busy  in  as  many  different  states  track¬ 
ing  down  information  on  this  illustrious  American 
family.  The  Norweb  family  numismatic  activities 
began  in  the  19th  century  with  Liberty  Holden;  a 
highly  successful  Utah  mining  operator,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  present  day,  for  R.  Henry  Nor¬ 
web,  Jr.  is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society. 

*  *  * 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION 


GRADING  SERVICE  has  now  dropped  dates  from 
its  certificates,  effective  early  this  year.  Now,  when 
someone  advertises  that  a  coin  is  accompanied  by 
an  ANA  Grading  Certificate,  one  will  not  know 
whether  the  certificate  was  issued  in  1981,  1986, 
1987,  or  when  it  was  issued.  Grading  certificates 
of  the  past  have  different  "values"  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  depending  upon  the  date.  The  ANA  Board 
of  Governors  announced  in  January  1986  that  coins 
certified  as  MS-65  several  years  earlier  were  in  many 
instances  now  MS-60  or  MS-63.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  like  to  think  that  most  coins  certified  as  MS-65 
in  1986  and  so  far  in  1987  are  what  we  would  call 
MS-65,  more  or  less.  Now,  we  can't  be  sure.  Any¬ 
way,  we  have  always  maintained  that  a  coin  must 
stand  on  its  own.  A  crummy  coin  surrounded  by 
29  fancy  certificates  is  still  a  crummy  coin,  and  a 
beautiful  coin  with  no  certificates  is  still  a  beauti¬ 
ful  coin.  So,  what  else  is  new? 

*  *  * 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  reader  C.S.  who  found 
an  Indian  cent  in  change  recently!  So,  it  still  can 
happen.  Perhaps  if  he  looks  through  his  pocket 
change  intensely  for  the  next  50  years  he  will  find 
another. 

*  *  * 

A  THOUGHTFUL  GESTURE.  A  February  26th 
letter  from  Fortune  magazine  invited  your  editor  to 
answer  some  questions  as  to  the  editorial  content 
of  a  recent  Fortune  issue.  “We  value  your  time  and 
helpfulness  with  the  study.  Your  reactions  and  those 
of  the  other  participants  are  essential  to  the  study's 
success.  In  appreciation  of  your  helpfulness,  an  in¬ 
terviewer  will  ask  you  to  designate  a  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  charity  of  your  choice  so  that  we  can  make 
a  $10  contribution  in  your  name."  Our  guess  is  that 
this  survey  will  bring  in  a  good  response.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  all  too  often  such  surveys  otherwise  end 
up  in  the  wastebasket. 

*  *  * 

WALT  DISNEY  WORLD  in  Florida  was  the  site 
for  a  week-long  vacation  by  your  editor  recently, 
the  third  or  fourth  time  we  have  visited  there.  What 
a  dandy  spot  this  is— a  just  tribute  to  Walter  Elias 
Disney,  who  for  our  money  is  right  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  century. 
Few  people  have  done  more  to  spread  joy  into  the 
lives  of  millions  worldwide.  In  the  1960s,  a  few 
months  after  Walt  Disney  died,  we  were  involved 
in  a  project  with  W.E.D.  Enterprises,  the  produc¬ 
tion  arm  of  the  Disney  organization.  Our  regret  was 
that  we  didn't  have  a  chance  to  meet  Walt  himself. 
We  had  contact  with  Roger  Broggie,  one  of  the  guid¬ 
ing  lights  in  setting  up  Walt  Disney  World  (which 
at  the  time  was  a  dream  being  translated  into  bricks 
and  mortar).  In  our  recent  visit  we  noted  a  steam 
locomotive  with  the  name  ROGER  BROGGIE  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  side— a  tribute  to  another  fine  gen¬ 
tleman.  Interestingly,  Walt  Disney  conceived  the 
idea  for  the  original  DisneyLand,  which  opened  in 
Anaheim,  California  in  1955,  when  he  visited  the 
Griffth  Park  (Los  Angeles)  carousel  with  his  two 
daughters;  something  he  did  with  regularity.  As  he 
saw  the  happy  faces,  he  pondered  the  idea  of  open¬ 
ing  a  small  "kiddieland"  in  a  corner  of  his  Burbank 
studios  so  that  visitors  who  came  by  to  see  the 
home  of  Mickey  Mouse  could  entertain  themselves. 
The  thought  developed,  and  soon  he  allied  with 
ABC  and  Paramount  to  form  DisneyLand.  The  rest 
is  history. 
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On  our  visit  we  looked  to  see  if  any  numismatic 
items  were  among  the  souvenirs  offered,  but  none 
was  to  be  found— with  the  exception  of  a  small  card 
with  coins  glued  on  it,  offered  for  sale  at  the  Chi¬ 
na  exhibit  at  EPCOT  Center. 

*  *  * 

BYE,  BYE  ROCKFORD:  On  March  2nd  the  Na¬ 
tional  Weather  Service  sent  a  bulletin  “to  scores 
of  Midwest  listeners  that  said  a  tornado  demolished 
the  city.  'The  entire  town  of  Rockford  (Illinois)  has 
been  demolished.  If  you  are  in  the  path,  go  to  a 
basement  shelter.  .  .abandon  cars  and  mobile 
homes,'  ”  according  to  an  article  in  USA  Today. 
However,  there  is  good  news  for  our  customers  in 
Rockford.  The  article  continued:  "A  disclaimer  was 
sent  out  five  minutes  later."  The  blame  was  laid  to 
a  "computer  goof." 

*  *  * 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CHANCES?  In  a  recent  auction 
we  received  three  bids  for  the  rather  odd  figure  of 
$113— from  three  different  people— all  for  the  same 
lot! 

*  *  * 

A  RECENT  PROMOTION  for  Cheerios  cereal  of¬ 
fered  a  $1  bill  in  every  20th  box.  If  it  works  out, 
can  we  expect  coins  next?  Years  ago,  Wheaties,  an¬ 
other  General  Mills  cereal,  offered  coins  of  the 
world  and  an  attractive  little  folder  to  put  them  in. 

*  *  * 

DINOSAUR  NOTES  for  those  who  might  be  in¬ 
terested:  The  stegosauruses  had  one  row  of  verti¬ 
cal  plates  down  the  middle  of  his  back,  not  two 
as  previously  supposed,  according  to  an  article  in 
Scientific  American.  Now  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  will  have  to  revise  its  stegosau¬ 
rus  exhibit!  According  to  another  article,  baby  bron¬ 
tosauruses  may  have' been  born  live,  not  hatched 
from  eggs,  as  had  been  earlier  thought.  Dinosaurs 
don't  have  much  to  do  with  numismatics,  so  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  a  "filler"  in  its  purest  form.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  recall  that  aluminum  tokens  illustrating 
various  types  of  dinosaurs  were  given  away  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  1950s  and  1960s— Steve  Alpert,  the 
well-known  California  token  collector,  once  showed 
us  some. 

*  *  * 

IF  YOU  ARE  OFFERED  coins  from  sunken  treas¬ 
ure,  better  be  a  numismatist  or  ask  one  for  advice — 
for  there  are  many  sea-corroded  silver  coins  worth 
perhaps  $20  to  $30  or  so  on  the  numismatic  mar¬ 
ket,  which  are  being  offered  for  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each  or  more  to  unsuspecting  buyers.  One 
caller  said  he  had  his  appraised  for  $12,000!  Of 
course,  among  silver  treasure  coins  there  are  some 
rare  varieties  that  may  be  worth  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  or  more.  But  the  several  seen  by  us  have  been 
in  at  the  $20  level. 

*  *  * 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  MISSING  DIES  according  to 
an  article  by  Arlyn  G.  Sieber  in  World  Coin  News: 
The  Royal  Canadian  Mint,  working  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  has  "exhausted  all  ob¬ 
vious  channels"  in  trying  to  track  down  original 
master  dies  for  a  new  Canadian  dollar— with  a  motif 
featuring  the  Voyageur  (as  used  on  Canadian  dol¬ 
lars  since  1935).  "The  mint  decided  to  switch  de¬ 
signs  to  avoid  possible  counterfeits.  ...  A  design 
featuring  a  loon  was  selected  from  the  mint's  bank 
of  designs  to  replace  the  Voyageur."  This  episode 
should  rate  a  footnote  in  Canadian  numismatic 
history. 

*  *  * 

DR.  FRANZ  PICK,  renown  international  mone¬ 
tary  expert,  as  quoted  by  Daniel  Rosenthal,  editor 
of  the  Silver  &  Gold  Report  (Bethel,  Connecticut) 
in  a  recent  brochure:  "The  dollar  is  finished.  Ka¬ 
put.  It  will  be  wiped  out!.  ...  I  have  lived  through 
the  destruction  of  the  Czech  krouna,  the  German 


mark,  and  the  French  franc.  Always  there  were  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  in  which  inflation  slowed,  or  stopped. 
Always  inflation  came  back  worse  than  ever.  That 
will  happen  here,  too.  Only  fools  believe  the  cur¬ 
rent  remission  from  inflation  is  permanent."  And, 
this  from  a  Long  Island  reader:  "Somebody  has  to 
pay  the  fantastic  national  debt— and  we  are  all  a 
bunch  of  ostriches  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand 
if  we  feel  that  it  will  go  away,  or  that  inflation  will 
not  return.  When  it  comes  back,  the  double-digit 
numbers  of  the  Jimmy  Carter  administration  will 
look  like  peanuts."  Your  editor  believes  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  inflation  will  return  but,  when. 
Inflationary  times  are  typically  good  for  rare  coin 
prices— and  more  than  just  a  few  people  are  salt¬ 
ing  away  now,  during  an  inflationary  lull,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  inflation  to  come. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD  NEWS:  First,  the  good 
news:  A  direct  pipeline  has  been  installed  from  the 
Coors  Brewery  in  Golden,  Colorado,  to  the  nearby 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Now  the  bad  news:  the 
pipeline  contains  steam  for  the  heating  plant— from 
a  Paul  Harvey  radio  broadcast. 

*  *  * 

JOSH  LEIBMAN  said  it:  "The  primary  joy  of  life 
is  the  acceptance,  approval,  sense  of  appreciation, 
and  companionship  of  our  human  comrades.  Ma¬ 
ny  men  do  not  understand  that  the  need  for  fellow¬ 
ship  is  really  as  deep  as  the  need  for  food,  and  so 
they  go  throughout  life  accepting  many  substitutes 
for  genuine,  warm,  simple  relatedness."  (From  Bits 
&  Pieces,  March  1987.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AFTER  A  LENGTHY  EXPLANATION,  the  doctor 
told  the  patient  that  rest  was  the  answer  to  his  ill¬ 
ness.  "The  best  thing  for  you  to  do,"  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  solemnly,  "is  to  give  up  drinking  and  smoking, 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  early 
at  night." 

The  tired  businessman  considered  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  shook  his  head  slowly.  "No,  Doc,  I  don't 
deserve  the  best,"  he  said.  "What's  second  best?" 
(From  Bits  &  Pieces,  March  1987.) 

*  *  * 

JACK  EHRMANTRAUT,  JR.  related  it  in  a  recent 
issue  of  his  Numismatic  Investment  Advisory: 

No  matter  what  anyone  ever  tells  you,  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  United  States  coins  will  never  be  a  pre¬ 
cise  science.  Numismatists  are  usually  very 
independent  people.  No  normal  rational  per¬ 
son  will  want  to  be  a  coin  dealer.  Every  coin 
dealer  has  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  a  certain  amount  of  grief. 
Therefore,  when  you  look  at  thousands  of  PCGS- 
graded  coins,  you  will  divide  them  into  three 
piles.  Pile  No.  1  is  for  the  coins  you  feel  are 
properly  graded.  Pile  No.  2  is  for  the  coins  you 
feel  are  undergraded.  ...  I  feel  one  should  on¬ 
ly  purchase  PCGS  coins  that  they  feel  measure 
up  as  they  would  outside  the  holder. 

*  *  * 

THE  SAME  WRITER  also  had  the  following  to  say: 
"I  strongly  advise  that  you  read  Dave  Bowers'  latest 
books  on  copper  coins,  nickel  coins,  and  on  silver 
issues.  The  information  there  is  presented  in  a  for¬ 
mat  that  is  readable  and  also  contains  data  that  only 
a  30-year-plus  veteran  could  write." 

*  *  * 

ONLY  IN  AMERICA:  "Vote  Fraud  Found  Anew 
in  Chicago— Evidence  of  massive  voting  fraud  in 
this  city's  February  24  mayoral  primary,  including 
ballots  cast  by  dead  people,  will  be  turned  over  to 
authorities  this  week.  .  .  ."  ( USA  Today.) 

*  *  * 

WHY  IS  IT  that  The  American  Philatelist,  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Philatelic  Society  (the  stamp 
collecting  counterpart  to  The  Numismatist),  and 


Linn's  Weekly  Stamp  News  (that  hobby's  counter 
part  to  our  own  Coin  World)  have  very  little  spar  e 
devoted  to  negative  aspects  of  the  stamp  hobby? 
Reading  through  the  latest  issue  of  The  American 
Philatelist,  your  editor  can  readily  see  why  people 
enjoy  the  hobby  of  stamp  collecting.  I  feel  that  coin 
collecting  publications  can  learn  from  our  sister 
hobby  and  "accentuate  the  positive,"  as  the  old  say¬ 
ing  goes.  There  are  probably  just  as  many  "prob¬ 
lems"  in  the  field  of  stamp  collecting,  car  collecting, 
antiques,  art,  and  so  on  as  there  are  in  coins— but 
in  these  other  fields  there  is  not  an  obsession  with 
emphasizing  negative  things.  We  are  not  advocat¬ 
ing  that  reality  be  distorted,  but  concerning  nega¬ 
tive  articles  in  the  coin  press,  enough  seems  to  be 
enough!  Does  the  coin  hobby  have  a  death  wish? 
It  would  seem  so  if  you  read  the  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  column  of  coin  papers,  for  example. 

*  *  * 

THE  EDGE  LETTERING  on  the  undated  (circa 
1795)  LIBERTY  AND  SECURITY  Washington  pen¬ 
ny  reads:  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  OPPRESS'D  OF 
ALL  NATIONS.  This  terminology  has  not  died,  for 
on  the  front  page  of  USA  Today,  issue  of  March  10, 
1987,  the  following  headline  appeared:  "Court 
Opens  Asylum  Door  to  Oppressed,"  heading  an 
article  which  went  on  to  say:  "The  Supreme  Court 
widened  the  USA's  welcome  mat  for  the  political¬ 
ly  oppressed  Monday,  making  it  easier  for  thou¬ 
sands  seeking  asylum  here." 

*  *  * 

FROM  THE  1986  Annual  Report  of  the  Town  of 
Wolfeboro:  "On  April  10-11,  1986  Wolfeboro  lost 
its  largest  and  most  famous  tree.  New  England's 
tallest  and  New  Hampshire's  largest  American  elm, 
located  on  South  Main  Street,  was  cut  down  over 
a  two  day  period.  The  112  foot  tall  tree  had  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  16  feet  and  a  base  diameter  of  over 
six  feet.  The  tree  warden  counted  217  rings  in  the 
base,  which  date  the  elm  to  the  1760s.  Although 
the  tree  succumbed  to  Dutch  elm  disease,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  able  to  recognize  and  enjoy  it,  as  it  last¬ 
ed  longer  than  almost  any  other  elm  tree  in  the 
region." 

*  *  * 

WHAT  IS  MISS  LIBERTY  DOING?  While  look¬ 
ing  through  some  old  issues  of  the  Guide  Book  the 
other  day  your  editor  noted  that  the  half  dollar  de¬ 
sign  type  issued  beginning  in  1916  used  to  be  called 
the  Liberty  Standing  design,  but  in  recent  years  it 
has  been  known  as  the  Liberty  Walking  issue.  Is  she 
standing  or  walking?  Another  possibility  is  that  she 
might  be  striding,  which,  presumably,  is  neither — 
unless  it  can  be  described  as  a  fast  walk,  for  the 
Mint  Report  for  the  year  1916  describes  the  issue 
as  having  "a  full-length  figure  of  Liberty,  the  folds 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  to  the  breeze  as  a 
background,  progressing  in  full  stride  toward  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day...." 

♦  *  * 

"OUR  CONSTITUTION  has  never  had  it  easy," 
according  to  Forbes  magazine: 

As  we  reverently  prepare  to  mark  the  bicen¬ 
tennial  of  our  Constitution,  it's  probably  healthy 
to  remember  that  it  was  adopted  200  years  ago 
by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.  It  evolved  in  a  crucible 
of  fierce  debate  over  a  long,  hot  Philadelphia 
summer.  Virginia's  ratification  was  fought  for  by 
Virginians  George  Washington,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  bit¬ 
terly  fought  against  by  Patrick  Henry.  The  vote? 
89  for  and  79  opposed.  In  New  York  it  won  ap¬ 
proval  by  just  three  votes.  In  a  popular  vote, 
Rhode  Island  rejected  the  Constitution.  So,  ar¬ 
guments  about  constitutionality  have  raged  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  not  the  least  of  them  was  over 

the  document  itself - Its  purpose,  though, 

was  never  in  doubt:  the  preservation  of  individu¬ 
al  freedoms,  circumscribed  only  by 
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the  rights  ot  others  and  the  necessity  to  preserve 
and  protect  a  nation  dedicated  to  those  basics. 

*  *  * 

LETHAL  COINS  and  other  matters,  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  bs  lonathan  Peterson  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  8,  1987: 

Aquatic  animals  that  swallow  coins  typically 
excrete  them  without  ill  effect,  but  the  objects 
can  pose  hazards.  Several  years  ago,  the  post¬ 
mortem  on  a  seal  named  Max  in  Chicago's  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  Zoo  found  several  hundred  pennies 
inside.  Along  with  the  help  of  some  nickels  and 
dimes,  a  brass  ring  and  a  medallion,  the  pen¬ 
nies  fatally  blocked  the  animal's  digestive  tract. 

Then,  there  was  the  Connecticut  man  who 
sent  his  ex-wife  a  divorce  payment  in  the  form 
of  150,000  pennies,  packed  in  two  35-gallon 
drums.  The  judge,  apparently,  was  not  a  penny 
enthusiast.  He  ordered  the  man  to  take  them 
back  and  pay  his  former  mate  with  a  certified 
check  for  $1,500. 

*  *  * 

IN  AN  EARLIER  ARTICLE  we  lamented  the  fact 
that  very  few  people  refer  to  one-cent  pieces  as 
cents.  Rather,  pennies  seems  to  be  the  preferred, 
if  unofficial  term.  We  noted  that  it  is  no  longer  un¬ 
official,  and  that  in  a  news  release  Donna  Pope, 
director  of  the  Mint,  referred  to  Lincoln  cents  as 
pennies.  So,  if  the  mint  director  calls  them  that,  who 
are  we  to  do  otherwise? 

*  *  * 

THE  FOLLOWING  COMMENT  is  from  reader 

R.A.: 

As  I  know  you  guys  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  agree  with  me  and  despise  the  term 
'industry'  in  connection  with  our  really  great 
coin  hobby,  why  don't  you  do  something  about 
it?  The  March  18th  issue  of  Coin  World  had 
three  main  front-page  articles,  two  of  which  in 
the  headline  specifically  referred  to  the  coin  'in¬ 
dustry.'  You  are  advertisers  in  Coin  World—  my 
favorite  advertisers  in  there,  I  must  say.  Can't  you 
wield  your  advertising  clout  to  have  the  editor 
mend  her  ways?  The  term  is  nonsense.  Ridicu¬ 
lous.  We  do  not  have  a  coin  'industry'  any  more 
than  we  have  an  art  'industry,'  antique  car  'in¬ 
dustry,'  or  autograph  'industry.'  Don't  just  sit 
there,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries — take  ac¬ 
tion  and  see  that  something  is  done! 

Editor's  Comment:  Coin  World  doesn't  tell  us 
how  to  run  our  business,  and  we  don't  tell  them 
how  to  run  theirs.  Besides,  if  we  did,  they  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  anyway.  We  do  agree 
that  the  'industry'  term  is  absurd,  but  it  seems  to 
be  ingrained  in  certain  elements  of  the  hobby,  with 
one  organization  calling  itself  the  Industry  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Tangible  Assets.  Our  own  feelings  coincide 
with  those  of  David  Akers,  as  expressed  in  our  last 
Rare  Coin  Review:  “Ugh." 

*  *  * 

AN  INVITATION  is  extended  to  each  and  every 
non-profit  numismatic  organization,  having  to  do 
with  American  numismatics,  which  would  like  to 
have  more  members.  Please  send  us  current  dues 
information,  an  address  to  whom  the  dues  can  be 
sent,  and  whatever  other  information  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  (such  as  what  is  received  for  the  dues  money, 
publications  issued,  and  so  on).  We  have  many  re¬ 
quests  from  our  clients  who  desire  to  learn  of  vari¬ 
ous  specialized  organizations  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  if  we  were  to  make  up  our  own  list,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  rises,  we  would  leave  some  worthwhile 
organizations  out— and  we  would  get  complaints 
from  them!  So,  if  you  are  involved  with  an  organi¬ 
zation,  here  specifically  is  your  invitation  to  con¬ 
tact  your  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

FROM  THE  WRITINGS  of  A. A.  Milne  (1882- 


1956),  creator  of  Winnie  the  Pooh,  as  called  to  my 
attention  recently  by  Doug  Smith:  "When  you  are 
a  Bear  of  Very  Little  Brain,  and  you  Think  of  Things, 
you  find  sometimes  that  a  Thing  which  seems  very 
Thingish  inside  you  is  quite  different  when  it  gets 
out  into  the  open  and  has  other  people  looking  at 
it." 

*  *  * 

LIKE  MANY  PEOPLE  your  editor  often  receives 
unsolicited  mail  offering  various  types  of  investment 
and  financial  publications.  Realizing  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  simply  toss  such  letters  in  the  wastebasket,  it 
is  now  a  popular  practice  to  send  envelopes  with¬ 
out  a  return  address  or  without  the  identity  of  the 
sender,  but  with  a  curiosity-getting  message  on  the 
front,  in  hopes  that  will  prompt  the  reader  to  open 
the  envelope.  The  following  things  were  recently 
received  on  envelope  fronts  (but  the  envelopes 
themselves  were  not  opened,  so  we  cannot  report 
what  they  refer  to):  "How  you  could  have  turned 
$500  into  $33,333  in  less  than  one  year!,"  "The  true 
story  of  how  a  31-year-old  computer  consultant 
stumbled  upon  a  discovery  so  fascinating  and  in¬ 
genious,  that  it  literally  stunned  the  investment  com¬ 
munity,"  "Next  month  you'll  be  stranded— can  your 
brother-in-law's  advice  save  you  in  today's  market?," 
"Revealed:  the  identity  of  the  group  that  has  quietly 
bought  up  2,078  acres  of  natural  land  in  your  state! 
Bumper  sticker  enclosed,"  "This  may  be  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  mail  you've  ever  received,"  and 
"Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $5,000,000  paid  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  Q.  Bowers." 

*  *  * 

AN  EXCERPT  from  the  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety  Newsletter,  winter  1987  issue: 

Scarcely  an  area  of  the  collections  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  has 
not  benefitted  from  the  generosity  of  the  Nor- 
web  family  and,  in  many  areas,  their  contribu¬ 
tion  will  always  remain  fundamental.  .  .  . 

In  the  course  of  three  decades  of  close  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  ANS,  the  late  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  R.  Henry  Norweb  contributed  widely  to 
the  collection  advancement  and  in  a  number 
of  various  areas,  established  the  society's  hold¬ 
ings  as  definitive.  Their  contributions  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance  were  every  bit  as  significant 
as  their  coin  donations:  Ambassador  Norweb 
served  on  the  ANS  Council  from  1960  through 
1977,  much  of  the  time  as  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Norweb  joined  the  Council  in  1968  and  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  chaired  the  committees  on  United 
States  coinage  and  on  medieval  coinage.  Their 
legacy  of  service  has  been  maintained  by  R. 
Henry  Norweb,  Jr.,  member  of  the  Council  and 
currently  first  vice-president  of  the  ANS. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  (address: 
Broadway  155th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10032) 
welcomes  the  membership  of  anyone  seriously  in¬ 
terested  in  numismatics.  Your  editor  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  society  and  has  been  a  member  for  many  years. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  IS  HE  SAYING?  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  recently  gave  its  "doublespeak" 
award,  given  for  those  who  use  language  to  make 
something  negative  appear  positive,  or  bad  appear 
good,  to  Morton  Thiokol  and  Rockwell  International 
for  "language  used  by  officials  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  in  discussing  the  tragedy  of  the  Challenger 
accident  and  the  subsequent  investigation  of  that 
accident: 

I  think  our  performance  in  terms  of  the  lift¬ 
off  performance  and  in  terms  of  the  orbital  per¬ 
formance,  we  knew  more  about  the  envelope 
we  were  operating  under,  and  we  have  been 
pretty  accurately  staying  in  that.  And  so  I  would 
say  the  performance  has  not  by  design  drasti¬ 
cally  improved.  I  think  we  have  been  able  to 
characterize  the  performance  more  as  a  func¬ 


tion  of  our  launch  experience  as  opposed  to  it 
improving  as  function  of  time."  (As  reported  in 
Sky  &  Telescope  magazine,  April  1987.) 

*  *  * 

"AN  AMERICAN  BUYER  visiting  in  Korea  told 
a  long  but  amusing  anecdote  at  a  luncheon  in 
Seoul.  The  translator  repeated  it  to  the  non-English 
speaking  group  in  just  a  few  words,  and  the  au¬ 
dience  laughed  and  applauded.  Later,  the  textile 
buyer  commented,  "I  think  it  was  wonderful  the 
way  they  appreciated  my  joke.  It's  amazing  how  you 
are  able  to  shorten  it  in  Korean."  "Not  at  all,"  the 
interpreter  replied,  "I  merely  said,  'American  with 
big  checkbook  has  told  funny  story.  Do  what  you 
think  is  appropriate.'  '—Funny  Funny  World 
*  *  * 

YOUR  EDITOR  recently  spent  an  enjoyable  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  in  Washington,  DC.  A  stop  was 
made  to  visit  the  National  Coin  Collection  housed 
in  the  Museum  of  American  History  buildihg  in  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  complex.  As  it  was  a  week¬ 
end,  the  numismatic  staffers  weren't  in,  but  we  did 
spend  an  enjoyable  hour  seeing  the  exhibits  once 
again.  One  can  never  grow  tired  of  viewing  such 
things  as  an  1822  half  eagle,  an  MCMVII  Extreme¬ 
ly  High  Relief  double  eagle,  a  superb  1793  Chain 
AMERI.  cent,  and  the  other  highlights  for  which  The 
Smithsonian  is  so  well  known.  We  stayed  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  first-class  hotel. 
The  rooftop  restaurant,  Hugo's,  is  as  nice  as  any  we 
have  ever  sampled  in  the  town. 

*  *  * 

"LUDICROUS  LAWS"  is  a  title  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  recently  placed  by  the  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation.  Among  the  unusual  laws  cited:  "It's  tough 
to  get  clean  in  Florida,  because  it's  illegal  to  bathe 
in  a  bathtub  without  wearing  a  bathing  suit  or  cloth¬ 
ing  of  some  kind,"  and  "believe  it  or  not,  it's  against 
the  law  to  whistle  in  Maine  on  Sunday— even  if  it 
is  your  favorite  hymn." 

*  *  * 

COMPARED  TO  THE  PRICES  FOR  PAINTINGS, 

coins  are  incredibly  cheap.  In  April  a  painting,  Sun¬ 
flowers  by  Vincent  van  Gogh,  sold  for  $39.9  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  even  more  than  the  totals  of  the 
Garrett  Collection  ($25  million)  and  the  Eliasberg 
Gold  Coin  Collection  ($12.4  million)  combined! 
Considered  from  another  angle,  this  particular 
painting  is  probably  worth  more  than  all  of  the  coins 
in  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  all  of  the  coins 
in  the  collection  of  the  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety!  Other  high  values  for  paintings  include  $10.4 
million  paid  in  1985  for  Mantegna's  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  $9.9  million  paid  in  the  same  year  for 
van  Gogh's  Landscape  with  Rising  Sun,  the  1984 
sale  of  Turner's  Seascape-Folkestone  for  $10  million, 
Rembrandt's  Young  Girl  sold  in  1986  for  $10.3  mil¬ 
lion,  and  Manet's  Rue  Mosnier  with  Street  Pavers 
sold  the  same  year  for  $11  million.  Then  there  was, 
in  April  1986,  the  sale  at  $50  million  of  the  jewel¬ 
ry  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  earlier  evaluated  at 
$7.4  million.  Clearly,  by  comparison  to  the  art  mar¬ 
ket,  the  rare  coin  market  is  still  at  the  starting  gate! 
*  *  * 


"Thank  You"  Appreciated! 

We  don't  expect  clients  to  say  "thank  you"  when 
they  buy  things  from  us,  for  their  business  alone 
is  a  sufficient  appreciation.  However,  it  is  nice  when 
someone  takes  the  time  to  write— which  happens 
quite  often.  For  example,  the  other  day  Michael 
Hamilton  wrote,  in  part,  "Thank  you  for  sending 
me  the  superb  1857  MS-60  Liberty  Seated  dollar. 
Please  keep  me  in  mind  when  other  dollars  of  this 
quality  come  along." 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Eagles 

Be  sure  to  review  this  offering  of  gold  eagles  care¬ 
fully,  as  there  are  many  attractive  issues  for  type  sets 
and  you  never  know  what  treasures  await  you! 


1801  AU-55.  Frosty  devices  with  much  of  the 
original  mint  lustre  remaining.  Very  sharp¬ 
ly  struck.  A  beautiful  “type"  coin  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  collector . 7,950.00 


Beautiful  1801  $10 


Outstanding  1803  $10 


1803  AU-55.  Well  struck  with  Liberty's  hair  de¬ 
tail  and  the  eagle's  breast  feathers  sharply 
defined.  Much  more  difficult  to  find  than  the 
1799  or  1801  issues . 7,950.00 


1845-0  EF-45.  Rare  in  any  condition.  This  piece  is 
well  struck  and  has  traces  of  original  mint  lus¬ 
tre  in  protected  areas.  Total  mintage  for  the  is¬ 
sue  was  but  47,500  pieces.  A  great  coin  for  an 
advanced  gold  type  set.  Priced  to  sell  very 
quickly  at . 995.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-3 


Liberty  Nickel  Types 

Included  are  the  1883  Without  CENTS, 
AU-55  and  a  With  CENTS  date  of  our  choice 
also  in  AU-55.  The  regular  combined  price 
of  these  two  pieces  would  be  $98.  You  can 
order  the  pair  for  only  $89. 


1852-0  EF-45.  Free  of  any  problems  and  quite  well 
struck . 1,295.00 

Rare  in  any  grade,  but  especially  so  in  Higher  circulated  grades 
such  as  this.  The  1852-0  has  the  second  lowest  mintage  of  any 
New  Orleans  Mint  issue,  prior  to  1855. 

1880-CC  AU-50  . 895.00 

1892-0  AU-50.  Lustrous  . 475.00 

1900  MS-60.  Outstanding  lustre  and  eye  appeal. 
A  lovely  example  of  this  issue.  Very  sharply 
struck.  Call  quickly  on  this  piece  .  .  .695.00 
1901-S  MS-63.  Extremely  sharply  struck.  Full  mint 
bloom.  Very,  very  attractive.  A  nice  issue  for  a 

type  set . 1,495.00 

1906-D  MS-60.  Popular  first  year  of  issue  from  the 

Denver  Mint . 695.00 

1908  With  Motto.  AU-55.  First  year  of  issue  for  the 
With  Motto  variety  in  the  Indian  Head  series. 
$695;  AU-58.  Mint  brilliance  and  lustre.  A  hair¬ 
breadth  from  full  Mint  State . 795.00 

Rare  1908-S  $10 


1908-S  MS-60/63.  Superb  full  mint  lustre.  Sharply 
struck.  This  piece  would  probably  grade  MS- 
64  or  better  on  the  obverse,  save  for  the  small 
line  in  front  of  Liberty's  nose.  You  couldn't  ask 
for  a  more  eye-appealing  coin!  Very  difficult  to 


locate  in  Mint  State  condition . 3,150.00 

1912  AU-55  . 695.00 

1914-D  EF-45 . 650.00 


Double  Eagles 

Included  in  the  following  offering,  are  many  high- 
quality  issues,  including  Mint  State  branch  mint  Lib¬ 
erty  Head  types,  and  various  grade  MCMVII  High 
Reliefs.  Peruse  this  section  carefully,  as  we  are  sure 
you  will  find  something  of  interest. 

1850  EF-40.  Popular  first  year  of  issue  .  .  .  795.00 

1851-0  VF30 . 895.00 

1856-S  VF30  $595;  EF-45  $795;  AU-50.  Very 

lustrous  . 895.00 

1898-S  MS-60/63.  (ANACS.)  Outstanding  full  mint 
bloom  and  brilliance.  Very  attractive.  Not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce  date,  but  a  coin  that  would  make 
a  lovely  addition  to  a  gold  type  set  .  995.00 

1900  AU-55 . 695.00 

1901  MS-60.  Sharply  struck  with  very  attractive  full 

mint  lustre . 895.00 


Our  Back  Catalogues  are  "Hottest" 

The  following  is  adapted  from  a  letter  sent  to  us 
recently  by  Cal  Wilson,  well-known  dealer  in  nu¬ 
mismatic  literature. 

I  am  sending  some  prices  realized  for  your  earli¬ 
er  publications  in  my  recent  auction  sales  held  in 
San  Jose,  California.  I  trust  you  will  be  both  amazed 
and  proud  of  the  results.  I  certainly  was.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  these  items  are  the  “hottest" 
property  in  numismatic  literature  collecting  right 
now! 

A  copy  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  11,  June- 
July  1981,  estimated  at  $15,  sold  for  $121  (includ¬ 
ing  the  10%  buyers'  fee);  your  Lenox  R.  Lohr  fixed 
price  list  of  pattern  coins,  1959,  estimated  at  $15, 
brought  $77;  two  fixed  price  lists  of  British  coins, 
1962  and  1963,  estimated  at  $15,  fetched  $121;  your 
jubilee  of  Coin  Values  catalogue,  February  1965, 
estimated  at  $10,  brought  $49.50;  the  same  price 
was  obtained  for  the  jubilee  of  Coin  Values  dated 
August-September  1965,  also  estimated  at  $10; 
while  the  January  1966  jubilee  of  Coin  Values,  es¬ 
timated  at  $10  like  the  others,  sold  for  $45. 

Two  deluxe  editions  of  your  Henry  Clifford  Col¬ 
lection  auction,  estimated  at  $50  each,  brought  $121 
and  $132  respectively.  A  deluxe  edition  of  your  Elias- 
berg  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Collection  catalogue,  estimat¬ 
ed  at  $50,  realized  $132. 

Have  you  ever  considered  reprinting  your  early 
Bowers  Bulletin,  Empire  Topics,  Bowers  Review,  and 
Empire  Review  issues  in  a  single  volume?  My  gut 
feeling  is  that  such  a  work  would  be  an  instant  best¬ 
seller;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  feel  that  it  would 
adversely  affect  the  current  strong  prices  for  the 
originals.  What  has  happened  is  that  there  are  far 
too  many  collectors  of  your  periodicals  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated  by  the  existing  supply.  Just  a  thought. 

Editor's  Note:  Thanks,  Cal.  The  joking  commen¬ 
tary  under  item  on  page  18  in  our  recent  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  64  possibly  has  a  ring  of  truth  to  it!  Over 
the  years  a  lot  of  extra  copies,  as  well  as  ones  that 
were  slightly  spoiled,  simply  went  to  the  trash  can. 
I  suppose  if  I  had  saved  them  all  I  would  have  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  literature  now!  There  are 
no  plans  to  reprint  any  of  our  old  catalogues  in  their 
original  form,  for  I  feel  that  the  integrity  of  the  origi¬ 
nals  should  be  maintained.  I  am  proud  that  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  11  brought  $121  in  your  sale- 
something  I  would  have  never  imagined— and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  guess  I  am  disappointed  that  back 
issues  can't  be  purchased  on  the  open  market  for 
just  a  $1  or  $2  each,  for  in  that  way  anyone  want¬ 
ing  them  could  have  them  cheaply.  One  curious 
fact  of  all  this  is  that  anyone  subscribing  to  our  pub¬ 
lications  from  day  one  would  have  found  that  the 
publications  themselves  would  have  been  a  good 
financial  investment  on  their  own!  They  were  never 
sold  this  way;  I  have  always  felt  they  were  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  knowledge  and  also  in  coin  purchase 
opportunities. 


Likes  Our  Books 

The  following  letter  is  from  Don  Drury. 

I've  enjoyed  every  book  you  have  written.  Thank 
you  for  your  fine  information  and  research.  Your 
books  have  made  my  collecting  fun,  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  receiving  not  only  new  books  as  you  pub¬ 
lish  them  but  also  your  excellent  Rare  Coin  Review. 
In  the  meantime  I  am  sending  along  a  check  for 
your  new  U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters,  and  Half  Dollars 
book. 
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1901-S  MS-63.  Exceptional  full  mint  lustre.  This  is¬ 
sue  is  not  common  in  Mint  State  and  we  would 
call  it  a  real  “sleeper”  in  the  Liberty  Head  se¬ 
ries.  A  nice  addition  to  a  20th-century  Liberty 


Head  gold  type  set . 1,395.00 

1902-S  MS-60.  Difficult  to  locate  in  Mint  State 
preservation.  An  underrated  issue.  This  piece 

is  sure  to  go  fast . 795.00 

1903  MS-60 . 895.00 

1904-S  MS-63.  Original  mint  lustre  ....  1,395.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-4 

Five  Nice  Half  Dimes 

We  will  select  five  different  dates  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  type  half  dimes  all  in  EF-45  or 
better  condition.  A  neat  group  of  coins 
which  sell  at  our  regular  prices  for  $415  or 
more;  your  price  for  the  package,  just  $365. 

Classic  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 


MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle.  The 

highly  acclaimed  and  coveted  design  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  We  offer  three 
different  pieces.  The  choice  is  yours:  VR30. 
Wire  rim.  A  pleasing  specimen  for  the  grade. 
Close  inspection  of  the  edge  reveals  that  a 
jewelry  mount  was  carefully  removed  at  one 
time.  A  nice  example  for  the  budget¬ 
conscious  buyer  $3,150;  MS-60.  Flat  edge. 
Sharply  struck.  Attractive  deep  golden  ton¬ 
ing  $11,950;  MS-63.  Wire  edge.  Outstand¬ 
ing  eye  appeal.  Full  original  mint  lustre 
toned  golden-yellow.  Superb,  frosty  surfaces. 
A  prize  for  the  connoisseur  .  .  .  17,950.00 


1920  AU-55.  Very  lustrous.  Well  struck  895.00 


1924-D  MS-63.  Superb  full  mint  lustre.  Very  frosty 
devices.  A  small  mark  in  the  field  above  the 
sun's  rays  is  all  that  keeps  this  piece  from  a 
higher  Mint  State  classification  .  .  .  .3,250.00 


1926-S  MS-63.  Outstanding  full  mint  brilliance  and 
lustre.  A  handsome  coin  with  frosty  lustre  and 
pleasing  surfaces.  A  scarce  issue  .  .  .3,250.00 


Commemorative  Silver  Coins  For  Sale 


Commemorative  Silver 
Coins 

We  offer  an  impressive  selection  of  United  States 
commemorative  silver  and  gold  coins.  This  series 
continues  to  be  popular  with  collectors  and  inves¬ 
tors  year  in  and  year  out. 

If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  we  invite  you  to 
start  a  type  or  date  set  of  this  interesting  series. 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  AU-55.  Toned  $425;  MS-60 
$750,  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  light 
golden  toning  around  the  periphery.  Very  sharp¬ 
ly  struck  $1,295;  MS-64.  Superbly  toned  indi¬ 
go  blue,  magenta,  fiery  orange  and  fern  green. 
Frosty  devices.  Very  well  struck  and  extremely 
attractive  Rarely  seen  this  nice  .  .  .  .2,495.00 


1900  Lafayette  dollar.  AU-55  $495;  MS-60.  A  popu¬ 
lar  issue  among  collectors . 1,150.00 

1936  Albany.  MS-63.  Well  struck  with  pleasing,  lus¬ 
trous  surfaces . 450.00 


Special  Offer  #65-5 


Barber  Dime  Starter  Collection 

Begin  a  collection  with  this  package  of  five 
different  dates,  all  EF-40  or  better.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  coins  which  normally  sells  for  $145 
or  more  can  be  yours  for  just  $129. 


1937  Antietam.  MS-65.  (ANACS).  Breathtakingly 
beautiful  full  mint  frost . 1,995.00 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  was  later  to  appear  in  history  annals 
as  the  bloodiest  single  day  of  the  Civil  War.  Between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  an  estimated  that  25,000  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  were  killed. 


1935  Arkansas.  MS-60  $129;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64. 

An  attractive  piece . 425.00 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-60  $149;  MS-63.  Full  origi¬ 
nal  mint  lustre  $215;  MS-64.  Blazing  mint 

brilliance . 449.00 

1938  Arkansas  PDS  set.  MS-64.  Blazing  full  mint 
brilliance  highlighted  by  light  golden  toning 
around  the  periphery  on  each  piece.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  set . 2,350.00 

1935  Boone  with  small  1934.  MS-63.  Blazing  lull 
mint  brilliance  and  lustre . 275.00 
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1935-D  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  just  a  halo  of 
light  golden  toning  near  the  periphery  $295; 
MS-64.  Trace  of  light  toning . 449.00 

1935- S  Boone.  MS-63.  Beautiful  light  golden  ton¬ 

ing  $295;  MS-64.  Full  mint  bloom  with  light 
golden  toning . 449.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63  . 265.00 

1936- D  Boone.  MS-63.  Slightly  frosty  lustre,  light¬ 
ly  toned . 295.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63.  Blazing  mint  brilliance 
$295;  MS-64.  Lustrous . 675.00 


1925-S  California  Jubilee.  MS-64.  Sharply  struck. 

Superb  lustre . 895.00 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-64.  Virtually  immaculate. 
Toned  in  light  iridescent  hues.  A  very  scarce  is¬ 
sue  with  a  mintage  of  5,005  struck  .  1,295.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  . 495.00 

1936  Cincinnati  PDS  set.  MS-63.  Each  piece  has 
full  mint  bloom  and  nice  eye  appeal.  A  very  nice 

set  at  a  very  reasonable  price! . 1,475.00 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  .  .  545.00 

1936  Columbia.  MS-63  . 425.00 

1936-D  Columbia.  MS-63  . 425.00 

1936-S  Columbia.  MS-63.  Toned . 425.00 

1892  Columbian.  MS-63  $225;  MS-64.  Blazing 
frosty  full  mint  brilliance . 245.00 


1935  Connecticut.  MS-63  $575;  MS-64  $825;  MS- 
65.  Superb  full  mint  brilliance.  Frosty  lustre 
highlighted  by  light  toning  near  the  edge.  Very 
sharply  struck . 1,495.00 


1936  Delaware.  MS-63  $595;  MS-65.  Superb  light 
iridescent  toning  highlights  the  brilliant  surfaces 
of  this  piece.  The  coin  is  sharply  struck  and  very 

attractive . 1,495.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-63  $550;  MS-64.  Frosty,  satinlike 

lustre.  Very  beautiful  . 795.00 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64.  Outstanding  full  mint  lus¬ 
tre  and  brilliance . 625.00 


1922  Grant.  Without  Star . 169.00 

1928  Hawaiian.  The  rarest  and  most  desired  of  all 
commemorative  issues.  AU-55  $895;  AU-58.  Ir¬ 
idescent  toning  $1,075;  MS-60.  Brilliant  $1,150; 
MS-60  to  63.  Blazing  brilliance  $1,750;  MS-63. 
Full  mint  lustre . 2,750.00 


1935  Hudson.  MS-60  $895;  MS-63.  Toned  in  gold¬ 
en  hues  . 1,150.00 

Struck  to  commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Hudson,  New  York,  which  was  named  after  the  explorer 
Hendrik  Hudson.  Only  10,008  pieces  were  struck. 


1924  Huguenot.  MS-60/63  $199;  MS-63  $449;  MS- 
64  $595;  MS-65.  Superb  full  mint  brilliance  with 
just  a  trace  of  light  champagne  toning.  Very  well 


struck . 1,495.00 

1925  Lexington.  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $269;  MS-64. 

Attractive . 495.00 

1918  Lincoln.  MS-60  $169;  MS-63 . 479.00 


The  Lincoln-lllinois  commemorative  is  the  first  souvenir  piece 
struck  to  commemorate  the  admission  of  a  state  into  the  Union. 


1936  Long  Island.  MS-60  $115;  MS-63  $195;  and 
a  final  MS-64  . 549.00 

Admirers  of  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  design  created 
by  A.A.  Weinman  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  commemorative  half  dollar  design  was  prepared  by 
Howard  Kenneth  Weinman,  son  of  A.A.  Weinman.  It  appears 
that  scuplting  remained  a  family  occupation  for  at  least  two 
generations. 


1936  Lynchburg.  MS-63  $349;  MS-64  .  .575.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-63  . 475.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-60  $179;  MS-63 _ 349.00 

1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine.  MS-63  . 179.00 

1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-63  $550;  MS-64  $895; 
MS-65.  Sharply  struck  . 1,495.00 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63.  Beautifully  toned 
in  iridescent  hues  $1,195;  MS-63  to  64.  Blaz¬ 
ing  full  mint  brilliance  with  just  a  hint  of  light 
golden  toning  around  the  periphery  1,295.00 

The  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  half  dollar  is  the  first 
commemorative  issue  to  carry  the  motto  IN  COD  WE  TRUST. 
The  coin  was  designed  by  Charles  Ba  ber  and  was  struck  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63.  Toned  $195;  MS-64  $395;  MS- 

65.  Fully  lustrous  with  highlights  of  light  gold¬ 
en  toning . 875.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64.  Very  attractive  deep  golden, 
indigo  blue  and  magenta  toning  .  .  .  .775.00 

More  than  seven  times  scarcer  than  the  1920  Pilgrim. 


1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64.  Subdued 

natural  mint  lustre,  lightly  toned  around  the 
edge . 525.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  $295;  MS-65.  Frosty 
with  light  mottled  toning .  1,395.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-60  $149;  MS-60  to  63 
$189;  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  . 525.00 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance. 
Traces  of  golden  toning  throughout  .  .  595.00 

1936  Robinson.  MS-63  . 350.00 

1935- S  San  Diego.  MS-63  $215;  MS-64  489.00 

1936- D  San  Diego.  MS-64.  Satiny  lustre  .525.00 


struck.  Subdued  lustre  toned  in  light  iridescent 
hues . 2,100.00 

With  a  mintage  of  just  10,008  pieces  the  1935  Spanish  Trail 
is  one  of  scarcest  and  most  desired  issues  in  the  series 
The  explorer's  name,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  translated  literally 
means,  "head  of  a  cow,"  therefore  this  motif  was  chosen  for 
the  obverse. 


Catalogue  Comparison  Commentary 

The  following  letter  is  from  Thomas  Herzog. 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  you  but  have  been 
woefully  short  of  translating  that  to  action.  As  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  coin  collector,  being  an  expert  is  not  an 
appropriate  adjective.  Despite  this,  I  am  knowledge¬ 
able  enough  to  recognize  a  quality  firm.  .  .an  ap¬ 
propriate  adjective  to  describe  your  company  and 
its  predecessor.  Disappointment  has  only  reared 
when  a  desired  coin  has  already  been  sold.  Your 
Rare  Coin  Review  is  excellent.  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  it  and  have  been  exposed  to  coins,  their 
description  and  glamour,  which  I  will  surely  never 
own.  I  keep  each  issue  of  Rare  Coin  Review  and 
read  it  many  times  and  frequently  refer  to  it  before 
or  after  coin  purchases. 

A  great  mystery  to  me  not  too  many  months  ago 
was  all  of  the  interest  in  coin  auction  catalogues. 
Having  never  seen  one,  I  could  not  imagine  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  interest.  After  acquiring  a  catalogue  or 
two  from  other  firms,  the  mystery  only  deepened. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason,  I  ordered  a  catalogue 
of  yours.  The  mystery  disappeared.  Your  catalogues 
are  superb.  They  too,  are  educational  and  provide 
hours  of  reading,  study,  and  enjoyment.  Even  if 
coins  are  not  acquired  through  your  auctions,  your 
catalogues  provide  much  in  education  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  coins  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  I  will 
continue  subscribing  to  your  catalogues  whether 
or  not  I  ever  participate  as  a  bidder.  Thank  you  for 
providing  such  an  excellent  resource.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Hoping  other  firms'  catalogues  would  at  least  be 
nearly  equal  to  yours,  I  have  subscribed  to  them 
as  well.  They  don't  even  come  close!  I  may  con¬ 
tinue  receiving  one  other  but  will  never  purchase 
the  rest.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  firm,  your  superb 
writing,  and  your  Rare  Coin  Review  and  other  cata¬ 
logues.  Your  firm  and  your  catalogues  are  as  close 
to  MS-70  as  you  can  get! 
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1925  Stone  Mountain  Memorial.  MS-64  $395; 


MS-65  . 775.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-64  435.00 

1935  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 895.00 


1935-D  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS).  Lustrous  .  895.00 


Gem  1903  Louisana  Purchase  $1 


1903  Jefferson  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar. 
MS-65.  Quality  seldom  seen.  Sharply  struck. 
Full  mint  bloom . 5,600.00 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  commemorative  gold  spe¬ 
cialist  to  acquire  a  lovely,  high-quality  issue. 

The  Jefferson  design  was  created  by  Charles  Barber  from 
an  Indian  Peace  medal  portrait  sculpted  by  John  Reich. 


1935- S  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 895.00 

Read  this  footnote  carefully,  for  it  may  contain  an  offer  you 
can't  refuse.  Buy  the  1935,  1935-D,  and  1935-S  Texas  as  a  set, 
and  get  all  three  for  one  low  price  of  just . 2,595.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-64 . 435.00 

1936- S  Texas.  MS-60  $195;  MS-65  (ANACS).  Natu¬ 
ral  subdued  lustre  . 895.00 


1925  Fort  Vancouver.  MS-63  $695;  MS-64.  Blaz¬ 
ing  full  mint  brilliance . 995.00 

Just  14,994  pieces  were  distributed.  This  issue  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  collectors,  not  only  for  its  low  mintage,  but  also  for 
the  attractive  design  created  by  Laura  Cardin  Fraser. 


1903  McKinley  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  MS- 

60.  Well  struck . 895.00 

1905  Lewis  &  Clark  gold  dollar.  MS-60  $1,250;  MS- 

63.  Sharply  struck . 2,350.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  MS-63.  Full  mint 
lustre  $1,450;  MS-64.  Superb  frosty  lustre.  Very 

attractive  . 1,995.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle.  MS-60.  Frosty 
lustre,  sharply  struck.  First  call  gets  this  lovely 
piece  for  just . 1,995.00 

This  issue  was  the  first  commemorative  with  the  $214  denom¬ 
ination.  The  design  was  the  joint  work  of  Charles  Barber  and 
George  Morgan.  Total  mintage  for  this  issue  was  only  6,749 
pieces. 

1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-60.  Attractive  rosy 


toning,  frosty  surfaces . 850.00 

1917  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-60  . 850.00 

1926  United  States  Sesquicentennial  quarter  ea¬ 
gle.  MS-60.  A  nice  coin . 695.00 


Territorial  Gold  Coins 


1927  Vermont.  MS-63  $425;  MS-64  .825.00 

1951-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Memorial.  MS-65 
(ANACS) . 395.00 

1951  Booker  T.  Washington  PDS  set.  MS-63. 

Lustrous . 175.00 

1952  Washington-Carver.  MS-63 . 17.00 

1952  Washington-Carver  PDS  set.  MS-63  .219.00 

1953  Washington-Carver  PDS  set.  MS-63  349.00 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-63.  Full  mint  lustre  with  just 

a  hint  of  light  toning . 425.00 

1936  York.  MS-65.  Superb  full  mint  brilliance  and 
lustre.  Satinlike  surfaces.  A  coin  with  a  great  deal 
of  eye  appeal . 995.00 

Commemorative  Gold 
Coins 

1903  Jefferson  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  MS- 

60.  Fully  lustrous  $850;  MS-63.  Slightly  mirrored 
surfaces  . 1,195.00 


Important  Humbert  $50  Gold  “Slug" 


1852  Humbert  $50  Octagonal  gold  “slug."  887 

THOUS.  variety  of  which  only  5,000  pieces 
were  struck.  VF-20.  Listed  as  a  Rarity-5  by 
Donald  Kagin  in  his  book  on  the  subject,  Pri¬ 
vate  Cold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States.  A  piece  for  the  territorial  gold  specialist. 
. 8,995.00 


“Uniformly  Magnificent" 

R.I.W.,  a  New  lersey  client,  recently  wrote: 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  responsive  ful¬ 
fillment  of  my  order  for  the  set  of  San  Francisco 
Proof  dollars.  The  coins  are  uniformly  magnificent, 
and  questionably  Proof-67,  and  handsomely  dis¬ 
plac'd  in  your  gorgeous  'Kingswood'  holder.  Thank 
you  again. 


Pattern  Coins 

1965  General  Motors  "pattern"  for  one-cent  piece. 
MS-63.  Each  piece  was  issued  with  its  own 
unique  control  number  and  letter  lightly  en¬ 
graved  in  the  obverse  field.  Heavy  amounts  of 
mint  red  remain  with  traces  of  light  toning.  A 
nice  "conversation"  piece.  Just  . 495.00 


In  (he  1960s,  when  (he  demand  for  coins  was  threatening 
to  overwhelm  the  facilities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver 
mints,  the  government  commissioned  General  Motors  to  con¬ 
struct  a  "coin  roller"  machine;  a  new  type  of  press  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  large  rollers,  which  met  at  the  center,  with  a  series 
of  obverse  dies  spaced  around  one  roller  and  reverse  dies 
around  the  other.  The  idea  was  that  a  continuous  strip  could 
be  fed  between  the  two  rollers,  and  punched  one-cent  (or  oth¬ 
er  denomination)  pieces  would  emerge.  As  the  government  did 
not  wish  to  release  official  coinage  dies  to  General  Motors  for 
testing,  the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
made  up  special  "pattern"  dies  with  nonsense  inscriptions,  as 
illustrated.  Tests  were  performed,  the  coin  roller  press  did  not 
work  properly,  and  the  idea  was  discontinued.  Over  the  years 
a  few  dozen  of  these  "patterns"  have  apppeared  on  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  market.  Prior  to  obtaining  a  small  group  of  them  in 
1986,  we  had  never  had  more  than  one  or  two  stray  pieces. 


1870  pattern  25c.  Judd-883.  Silver.  Plain  Edge. 
Proof-63.  Attractively  toned.  Obverse  struck 
from  an  attractive  experimental  design  of  the 
Liberty  Seated  type.  The  reverse  was  struck  from 
the  standard  Proof  die  of  that  year.  Listed  in  the 
Judd/Kosoff  reference,  United  States  Pattern,  Ex¬ 
perimental  and  Trial  Pieces,"  as  a  Rarity- 7.  There 
are  only  about  two  dozen  pieces  believed  to 
exist. 

A  similiar  piece  was  sold  in  our  Carrett  Col¬ 
lection  Sale,  Part  II,  Lot  1034,  for  the  handsome 
sum  of  $9,000.  We  offer  you  this  lovely  speci¬ 
men  for  only . 2,750.00 

1869  pattern  50c.  J-749.  Silver.  Plain  Edge.  Proof- 
65.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  A  nearly  immacu¬ 
late  example  of  this  beautiful  pattern  issue.  A 
Rarity-7  issue.  Priced  to  sell  at  just  .2,450.00 


“Investment  Grade" 

The  term  "investment  grade"  has  always  been 
puzzling  to  your  editor  and  to  many  others  as  well, 
including  our  frequent  correspondent,  Dr.  Joel 
Orosz,  whose  interesting  article  on  terminology  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  present  issue.  Now  we  have  it  from  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  United  States  government 
itself  that  "investment  grade"  indeed  exists!  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  a  news  release  sent  out  by  the  US 
Treasury,  October  29,  1986,  in  relation  to  silver  bul¬ 
lion  coins.  We  quote  the  first  paragraph  in  its  en¬ 
tirety: 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker, III  to¬ 
day  struck  a  $1  American  eagle  silver  bullion  coin, 
the  first  investment  grade  silver  bullion  coin  in  his¬ 
tory  to  be  issued  by  the  US  Mint."  [The  italics  are 
ours.] 

We  suppose  this  means  the  government  is  recom¬ 
mending  them  as  an  investment  and  is  also  in  the 
business  of  grading  coins.  Why  not?  Everyone  else 
is!  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  government  has 
recommended  coins  as  an  investment,  for  years  ago 
President  Richard  Nixon  signed  a  brochure  offer¬ 
ing  silver  dollars  for  sale,  recommending  them  as 
good  investments  (to  the  displeasure  of  many  in  the 
coin  community,  who  felt— and  perhaps  still  feel— 
that  the  government  should  issue  coins  but  should 
not  engage  in  the  business  of  being  an  investment 
advisor). 

Oh  well— here  is  something  else  to  talk  about. 
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Question  &  Answer  Forum 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


QUESTION:  In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 
I  collected  coins  as  a  hobby,  but  I  stopped  in  1965 
and  joined  the  U.  S.  Army.  I  remember  that  the 
1950-D  Jefferson  nickel  sold  for  between  $30  and 
$55  per  coin  at  the  time,  but  now  you  can  buy 
a  roll  for  about  $200 — which  is  only  $5  per  coin 
or  so.  There  were  only  26,630,030  minted  of  this 
coin.  I  have  noticed  that  the  1939-D  nickel,  of 
which  3,514,000  were  minted  sells  for  $1,200  per 
roll,  and  that  nice  pieces  sell  for  about  $50  each, 
and  a  1939-S  nickel,  of  which  6,630,000  were  mint¬ 
ed  sells  for  about  $600  per  roll— and  so  on.  I  can 
give  many  other  examples. 

My  question  is  this.  What  happened  to  the  1950- 
D  Jefferson  nickel?  Should  a  person  buy  a  few  rolls 
and  put  them  away  for  20  to  25  years?  The  issue 
looks  like  a  good  buy  to  me  for  20  years  or  so  down 
the  road.  Please  let  me  know  what  you 
think— K.L.McP. 

ANSWER:  Virtually  from  the  time  of  its  release, 
the  1950-D  nickel  was  an  object  of  speculation.  A.J. 
Mitula,  a  Texas  dealer,  in  particular  was  active  in 
the  market  and  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 
It  is  probably  the  case  that  of  the  2,630,030  mint¬ 
ed  just  a  few  hundred  thousand  went  into  circula¬ 
tion.  Worn  pieces  are  indeed  rare! 

Attracted  by  the  low  mintage,  investors  sought  the 
issue,  and  by  the  mid'  1960s  rolls  were  selling  for 
as  much  as  $1,200  each  (equal  to  $30  per  coin,  as 
you  say),  with  individual  hand-picked  pieces  sell¬ 
ing  for  even  more.  When  the  speculative  market 
in  rolls  and  Proof  sets  collapsed  in  the  mid  1960s, 
the  1950-D  nickels  fell  hard.  Eventually  it  went 
down  to  the  $300  level  per  roll,  then  over  a  long 
period  of  time  down  to  about  $200. 

It  is  not  my  policy  to  make  specific  investment 
recommendations  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  I'm 
not  making  one  now — but  I  do  believe  that  at  the 
current  market  value  the  1950-D  nickel  is  quite  a 
bargain.  It  can  be  compared  to  the  1970-D  half  dol¬ 
lar,  of  which  2,150,000  were  minted— and  of  which 
all  were  sold  specifically  to  collectors  in  mint  sets. 
That  coin  sells  in  the  $30  range  in  MS-65  grade. 
The  comparison  is  not  quite  valid,  for  relatively  few 
1950-D  nickels  are  what  one  would  call  MS-65  by 
today's  conservative  standards,  rather  most  are  MS- 
60  to  63.  The  same  goes  for  most  other  Jefferson 
nickels  in  the  era — for  truly  select  pieces  are  hard 
to  come  by. 

The  1950-D  nickel  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb 
as  an  example  of  one  of  the  very  few  United  States 
coins  which  in  1987  sells  for  less  than  it  sold  for 
in  1965.  I  haven')  surveyed  the  other  possibilities, 
but  I  would  guess  that  the  number  of  United  States 
coin  issues  selling  for  less  now  than  back  then  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  with,  as  they 
say,  a  few  fingers  left  over. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  thinking  of  trying  to  form  a 
set  of  1892  through  1915  Barber  half  dollars  in  AU- 
55  grade.  The  set  would  be  composed  only  of  San 
Francisco  mint  issues.  You  have  indicated  in  one 
of  your  books  that  these  are  quite  rare  in  high 
grade,  and  I  agree  with  you. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  nice 
set  of  Barber  half  dollars  in  AU-55  grade?  I  know 
that  1892-S,  1893-S,  1896-S,  1897-S,  1901-S,  1904- 
S  are  going  to  be  difficult.  One  of  the  dealers  here 
in  Northern  California  has  told  me  that  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible.  I  realize  that  Barber  half  dol¬ 


lars  are  never  “promoted”  because  no  one  ever 
has  many  of  them  for  sale!  I'd  appreciate  any  gui¬ 
dance  you  could  give.  How  long  might  it  take  me 
to  form  it?--J.M.C. 


ANSWER:  I  feel  that  collecting  a  set  of  Barber  half 
dollars  in  AU-55  is  a  realizable  goal,  but  it  may  take 
several  years  to  complete.  The  key  issues  you  men¬ 
tion  are  very  scarce,  and  catalogue  values  do  not 
give  a  true  indication  of  their  availability.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  coin  for  coin,  in  AU-55  an  1892-S  half  dol¬ 
lar  is  probably  rarer  than  an  1893-S  Morgan  silver 
dollar  in  the  same  grade — although  the  latter  sells 
for  a  price  many  multiples  of  the  former! 

Your  statement  that  "I  realize  that  Barbers  are 
never  promoted..."  is  quite  true.  This  actually  is 
beneficial  for  you  in  that  when  you  come  across 
pieces  you  need  you  will  not  have  to  pay  a  “promo¬ 
tional  price”  for  them.  Rather,  you  will  be  able  to 
acquire  truly  scarce  pieces  of  great  numismatic 
desirability  at  a  price  determined  by  the  collector 
demand,  for  investors  have  little  interest  in  such. 

Right  now,  the  prices  of  AU-55  Barber  half  dol¬ 
lars  are  mostly  based  on  demand  for  "type”  coins. 
Scarce  dates  and  varieties  sell  for  more,  but  not  for 
a  great  deal  more.  The  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  does  not  list  AU-55  grade,  so  for  purposes 
of  illustration  I  will  use  the  MS-60  figures.  The  point 
is  the  same.  The  figures  are,  of  course,  somewhat 
obsolete  in  that  the  1987  issue  of  the  Guide  Book 
was  actually  released  in  the  summer  of  1986  and 
contains  pricing  data  primarily  from  1985.  Anyway, 
a  1901-S  Barber  half  dollar  in  MS-60  grade  is  priced 
at  $1,300  whereas  a  1901  Philadelphia  issue  is 
priced  at  $575.  Although  the  Philadelphia  issue  is 
not  easy  to  find,  I  know  that  there  are  at  least  100 
or  more  Philadelphia  coins  extant  in  MS-60  grade 
for  each  1901-S.  If  prices  were  proportional,  a  1901-S 
would  catalogue  for,  say,  100  times  more,  or 
$57,500!  So,  you  can  see  that  the  current  catalogue 
price  of  $1,300  is  a  bargain.  Now  is  a  really  great 
time  to  collect  scarce  date  and  mintmark  varieties 
in  many  different  series— there  are  many 
opportunities. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  reward¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  lots  I  bid  on  during  your  sale  of 
the  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  Harvey  E. 
Smith  collections.  It  was  a  Buffak  nickel,  Lot  1564. 
Your  catalogue  description  read,  “1914  MS-63. 
Sharply  struck.  Lightly  toned.” 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  most  happy  with 
the  coin.  I  do,  however,  feel  that  the  description 
“lightly  toned”  requires  a  qualifying  word  or 
words  that  would  better  inform  the  potential  pur¬ 
chaser.  My  coin  is  a  medium  to  dark  gray.  Held 
under  a  light  employed  during  grading,  the  under¬ 
lying  lustre  would  allow  for  a  subjective  and 


perhaps  more  pleasing  description  of  light  gray, 
but  gray  none  the  less. 

In  the  same  series  of  Buffalo  nickels  I  noticed 
descriptions  such  as  “golden  toning”  or  “laven¬ 
der  iridescence."  These  I  can  picture,  but  not  "nat¬ 
urally  toned,"  “lightly  toned,"  or  “nicely  toned"; 
are  these  codes  for  surface  preservation  that  may 
be  deemed  less  than  satisfactory  to  the  “fully  lus¬ 
trous”  crowd  of  the  coin  buying  public? 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  feel  that  I  am  being  un¬ 
reasonably  picky.  I  am  10  coins  away  from  an  Un¬ 
circulated  set  of  Buffalo  nickels,  a  number  of 
which  I  have  purchased  through  your  firm,  and 
as  the  prices  for  the  remaining  rarities  climb  into 
the  upper  three  figures  and  beyond,  I  find  myself 
becoming  doggedly  attracted  to  the  cataloguer's 
adjectives. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  another 
East  Coast  firm  is  enamored  of  the  word  “russet.” 
Having  spent  many  cold  hours  as  a  youth  sorting 
winter  apples  in  the  basement  of  my  grand¬ 
mother's  Vermont  farm  (any  apple  after  October 
was  a  “russet”),  I  am  hesitant  to  bid  on  a  Buffalo 
nickel  so  described!  Should  purchase  be  the  only 
means  of  defining  euphemistic  descriptions  in  nu¬ 
mismatic  catalogues?— A.  B. 


ANSWER:  The  problem  with  not  being  more 
specific  about  toning  is  that  one  can  literally  spend 
dozens  of  words  describing  the  gradations  of  col¬ 
or  on  a  given  piece.  In  numerous  instances  this  is 
done,  such  as  "lilac  at  the  center,  changing  to  iri¬ 
descent  and  blue  at  the  borders,”  but  in  numerous 
other  instances  we  simply  describe  the  toning  as 
being  attractive  (or  some  other  adjective)  or  other¬ 
wise  (spotted,  etc.).  It  is  very  difficult  to  transmit 
an  aesthetic  consideration  through  the  medium  of 
print.  For  this  reason,  in  our  auctions  we  encourage 
anyone  seeking  further  information  to  examine  the 
coin  in  advance,  or  to  telephone  or  write  for  a  fuller 
description  of  it. 

Different  buyers  have  different  views.  On  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  I  have  had  people  say,  in  effect, 
"Give  me  just  the  facts,  ma'am."  They  want  a  grade 
such  as  MS-60,  AU-55,  or  whatever— with  no  oth¬ 
er  information  at  all.  Indeed,  this  is  the  route  that 
most  of  the  certification  and  encapsulation  coin 
services  take.  A  coin  is  an  MS-63  is  an  MS-63  is 
an  MS-63.  However,  for  my  money  I  like  expanded 
descriptions.  An  auction  catalogue  offering  many 
thousands  of  coins  cannot  devote  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  non-rarities,  but  still  I  feel  that  even  a  gener¬ 
al  description  such  as  "attractive  toning”  conveys 
to  the  prospective  buyers  that  the  cataloguer  "liked 
it." 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  comments  are  from 
Carl  Herkowitz  and  relate  to  the  changing  "state 
of  the  art"  by  AN  ACS,  Bill  Fivaz,  and  others  con¬ 
cerning  issues  formerly  called  "overdates”  but 
which  are  now  identified  as  recut  dates— the 
"1869/8”  Indian  cent  being  an  example: 
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In  pursuit  of  the  truth  regarding  such  issues  as 
the  1869/8  Indian  cent  and  the  1922  plain'  Lincoln 
cent,  I  openly  question  the  credibility  of  both  vari¬ 
eties  in  two  separate  articles  I  wrote.  As  an  origi¬ 
nal  advocate  of  this  change,  I  have  always  espoused 
that  both  of  these  be  identified  for  what  they  are. 

However,  I  am  concerned  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  hobby  is  doing  this — not  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  should  be  done.  In  short,  with 
the  changes  in  nomenclature  concerning  certain 
varieties  being  imminent,  I  hopefully  suggested  a 
forum,  a  shared  effort  in  the  course  of  activating 
the  new  knowledge  so  that  the  door  remains  open, 
and  all  concerned  have  a  chance  to  participate,  to 
air  their  views.  Collectors  and  dealers  are  likely  to 
understand  and  accept  progress  (and  the  subse¬ 
quent  financial  reshuffling)  have  allowed  the  chance 
to  be  included  in  the  process  of  change.  People  can 
readily  adjust  to  the  times  if  their  input  is  wel¬ 
comed.  That  is  the  heart  of  my  concern. 

"New  thinking  replaces  the  old  through  reason 
and  understanding  rather  than  edict  or  decree.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  unusually  large  number  of  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers  alike  who  are  personally  affected 
by  such  changes.  I  also  have  some  reservations 
about  the  suddenness,  the  dictumlike  action,  of  re¬ 
wording  AN  ACS  certificates  to  reidentify  the  former 
1869/8  overdates.The  same  goes  for  the  1922  'plain' 
coins.  These  were  both  widely  collected  by  hob¬ 
byists  for  a  long  time,  and  now,  with  a  necessary 
change  in  the  works  the  hobbyists  should  have  been 
included  in  the  discussions  during  the  process  of 
change— rather  than  learning  about  it  afterwards. 

On  another  subject,  I  enjoyed  reading  what  you 
had  to  say  about  the  1823/2  Capped  Bust  quarter 
in  your  recent  book  on  coins  of  the  denominations 
from  dimes  through  half  dollars.  I  notice  that  you 
mention  James  Macallister  in  the  book.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  with  my  compliments  a  copy  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  1935  issue  of  The  Coin  Collector's  journal, 
which  contains  an  article  by  Macallister  on  early 
quarter  dollars.  I  hope  you  enjoy  it.  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  predecessor  to  your  current  work. 


*  *  * 

QUESTION:  In  looking  through  old  publications 
I  came  across  listings  of  an  1853/2  overdate  quar¬ 
ter,  but  the  current  Guide  Book  doesn't  list  it. 
Why?— B.A. 


ANSWER:  The  issue  is  listed  in  the  current  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins,  but  as  a  recut  date, 
not  an  overdate.  Several  times  in  recent  years  we 
have  used  the  obsolete  "1853/2"  overdate  terminol¬ 
ogy,  for  tradition  is  hard  to  change,  but  designat¬ 
ing  it  as  a  recut  date,  rather  than  an  overdate,  is  more 
accurate.  The  variety  has  no  arrows  at  the  date  or 
rays  on  the  reverse  and  was  minted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1853,  at  a  time  when  the  intrinsic  value  of 
certain  silver  coins  exceeded  their  face  value.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  most  were  melted  down.  Today,  the  is¬ 
sue  is  a  great  rarity— much  rarer  than  the  mintage 
of  44,200  would  suggest. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  know  what  your  answer  will  be 
on  this,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  print  before,  but  I  really 
feel  that  all  of  you  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies  are  missing  a  bet  by  not  opening  a  grading  and 


certification  service.  You  fellows  are  second  to 
none  in  the  hobby,  and  what  you  say  carries  great 
weight.  Besides,  I  feel  that  you  could  make  a  good 
profit  doing  it,  for  it  is  not  unusual  for  other  grad¬ 
ing  services  to  charge  $20  per  coin  or  more  for 
grading.  On  the  certificate  you  could  also  say 
something  about  the  design  of  the  coin  and  its 
rarity — information  which  I  feel  all  would  appreci¬ 
ate.  Why  not  give  this  a  second  consider¬ 
ation?— M.B. 

ANSWER:  I  appreciate  your  nice  words,  but  I  feel 
that  we  cannot  do  a  good  job  if  we  are  all  things 
to  all  people.  As  it  is,  the  pressure  of  business  has 
been  so  intense  that  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  service 
our  regular  clients  who  desire  to  buy  coins  from 
us.  If  we  were  to  have  a  general  service  for  grading 
coins  of  others,  this  would  detract  from  the  main 
focus  of  our  activity.  I  suppose  we  could  set  up  a 
separate  facility  of  some  sort,  but  right  now  that  isn't 
in  the  cards.  Besides,  there  are  enough  grading  serv¬ 
ices  already.  As  Dr.  Joel  Orosz  said  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  you  can't  heave  an 
egg  without  hitting  a  new  grading  service! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  A  letter  from  Fletch  W.,  A  west 
coast  reader:  I've  just  finished  reviewing  your  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  by  Design  Types  book.  I've  also  read 
your  book  United  States  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half 
Dollars.  Congratulations.  These  are  delightful 
books,  and  the  series  of  these  books  is  becoming 
my  main  reference  source. 

I  write  to  urge  on  you  a  point  of  view  with  re¬ 
gard  to  types  or  18th-century  United  States  coins. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  two  additional  de¬ 
sign  types  designated;  1792  half  disme  and  the  light 
planchet  version  of  the  1795  Liberty  Cap  cent. 

I  recognize  that  designating  types  among  the  ear¬ 
ly  coins  of  the  Mint  is  difficult  and  necessarily  ar¬ 
bitrary.  If  one  were  to  follow  the  logic  that  yields 
stars  and  no  stars  types  among  19th-century  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  coins,  or  arrows  at  the  date  indicating 
weight  change  on  the  1853  dime;  or  none,  three, 
and  two  outlines  on  the  silver  three-cent  star,  then 
the  multitude  of  variations  in  stars,  feathers,  and  so 
on  in  the  18th-century  coinage  could  yield  a  com¬ 
pletely  unworkable  design  type  structure.  Clearly, 
one  has  to  accept  variations  in  the  number  of  stars 
and  so  on  within  design  type  classifications  for  any 
practical  approach. 

But  despite  the  need  for  a  pragmatic  and  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  approach  to  identifying  18th-century 
design  types,  I  think  strong  argument  could  be 
made  for  the  addition  of  the  two.  You  have  very 
compellingly  argued  that  the  1792  half  disme  was 
a  business  strike.  It  is  attested  to  by  no  less  than 
George  Washington,  and  we  know  that  he  never 
told  a  lie!  He  may  have  bent  the  truth  somewhat 
in  order  to  attest  to  Congress  in  his  State  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  address  that  the  Mint  had  begun  operations, 
but  as  you  point  out,  the  fact  that  almost  all  exam¬ 
ples  are  circulated  suggests  that  the  1792  half  dis¬ 
me  should  be  regarded  as  the  country's  first  official, 
business  strike  coinage.  Since  you  have  champi¬ 
oned  the  argument  in  so  many  of  your  books  and 
catalogues,  I  suggest  that  the  next  time  you  produce 
a  "Kingswood"  holder  you  include  the  1792  half 
disme  and  give  it  its  legitimate  place  in  a  type 
collection. 

With  regard  to  the  cent,  I  think  the  logic  is  strong 
for  having  two  Liberty  Cap  1795  types;  the  large, 
heavy  planchet  with  lettered  edge,  and  the  light, 
thin  planchet  with  reeded  edge.  The  precedent  is 
that  we  designate  design  types  in  the  19th  century 
for  changes  in  weight.  Why  does  the  logic  not  hold 
for  the  1795?  The  weight  change  was  very  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  history  of  the  Mint  and  United  States 
coinage.  According  to  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon,  Mint 
Director  Elias  Boudinot  probably  held  back  the 
thick  planchet  coinage  at  the  end  of  1795  because 
he  was  losing  22%  on  each  coin.  As  inflation  of 


copper  proceeded,  the  Mint  not  only  had  lost  the 
profit  on  copper  coins  with  which  it  had  been 
defraying  expenses  since  1793,  but  also  had  fallen 
into  a  Gresham's  Law  situation.  His  petition  for 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  planchet  was  accept¬ 
ed,  and  Congress  authorized  the  new  weight.  The 
recoinage  of  1795  undoubtedly  occurred  in  1796, 
as  you  know. 

It  is  the  significance  of  the  issue,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  disappearance  of  the  lettered  edge  that  per¬ 
suades  me  that  this  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  separate  type  designation.  If  you  agree,  I'd 
love  to  see  you  endorse  that  argument  and,  again, 
embody  it  in  the  redesign  of  your  "Kingswood"  se¬ 
ries  holder. 

My  set  grows,  though  more  slowly  now  that  I  have 
picked  off  the  easily  found  pieces.  I  am  about  40% 
of  the  way  toward  completion,  and  expect  to  amuse 
myself  with  this  quest  for  five  years  or  so.  Tom  Beck¬ 
er  and  your  associates  have  been  most  pleasant  to 
deal  with. 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon.  Extensive  travel  has 
kept  me  from  doing  so  for  some  time.  My  travels 
take  me  to  the  Orient  more  than  to  Europe  now, 
an  exciting  and  very  strange  new  world  for  me.... 

I  look  forward  to  your  reaction  to  these  thoughts. 
Best  wishes  for  a  full  and  fruitful  1987. 

EDITOR'S  REPLY:  Fletch,  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  1792  half  disme  is  a  legitimate  circulating  coin 
rather  than  a  pattern.  Whether  it  was  made  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  itself,  or  in  the  cellar  of  John 
Harper,  a  Philadelphia  sawmaker,  because  the  Mint 
facilities  weren't  quite  ready,  is  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  in  any  event  George  Washington  specifi¬ 
cally  stated  that  it  had  been  produced  as  a  monetary 
issue  in  response  to  the  need  for  small  coins  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

Concerning  the  Liberty  Cap  cents  of  1793  to  1795 
with  lettered  edges,  of  heavier  weight,  and  on  thick 
planchets,  and  the  Liberty  Cap  cents  of  1795  and 
1796  on  thin,  light  planchets,  you  are  perfectly  right 
that  these  are  different  types.  Whether  they  are 
different  design  types  or  different  weight  types  may 
be  a  matter  of  question,  but  not  a  serious  question, 
for  the  earlier  issues  do  have  the  added  design  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  lettered  edge.  "Tradition,"  a  popular  catch¬ 
all  excuse  in  many  areas  of  life,  including  numis¬ 
matics,  is  the  reason  we  did  not  include  the  1792 
half  disme  and  two  varieties  of  Liberty  Cap  cents 
in  our  "Kingswood"  holders.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line.  For  example,  in  the  large 
cent  series  the  1794  Starred  Reverse  cent 
(Sheldon-48)  is  a  distinct  "type,"  but  for  type  set 
purposes  numismatists  have  usually  ignored  it — 
preferring  to  consider  it  a  "variety"  (rather  than  a 
type).  The  1817  cent  with  15  obverse  stars  instead 
of  the  usual  13  is  a  similar  situation,  and  as  you 
mention,  various  issues  of  silver  coins  in  the  1790s 
have  different  star  counts  that  are  not  considered 
to  be  different  types  for  type  set  purposes. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  feal  your  suggestion  has  mer¬ 
it,  I  will  have  a  future  run  of  "Kingswood"  holders 
made  with  the  1792  half  disme,  with  both  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Liberty  Cap  cent,  and  with  another  ad¬ 
ditional  one  you  didn't  mention  but  which  has  been 
discussed  enough  in  recent  Rare  Coin  Review 
issues— the  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I've  been  trying  to  research  the 
background  of  the  so-called  seven  heads  of  the 
Coronet  type  cents  of  1816  through  1867  and  have 
found  conflicting  information  in  the  references  I 
have  read. 

There  is  agreement  that  the  original  design,  is¬ 
sued  in  1816,  was  executed  by  Robert  Scot  and  the 
final  design  was  that  of  Christian  Gobrecht.  The 
disagreement  arises  as  to  who  made  the  design 
changes  during  the  years  1835  through  1839.  Were 
they  those  of  William  Kneass,  who  was  chief  en¬ 
graver  with  the  Mint  from  1824  to  1840,  or  were 
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they  by  Christian  Gobrecht,  who  was  appointed 
“second  engraver"  of  the  Mint  in  1835?  An  arti¬ 
cle  in  Coin  World  (September  28,  1977)  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  all  design  changes  after  the 
original  issue  were  executed  by  Gobrecht.  Other 
references  such  as  Don  Taxay's  Comprehensive 
Catalog  of  U.S.  Coins  could  indicate  that  one  or 
several  of  these  changes  were  by  Kneass.  This  is 
difficult  to  understand  since  Kneass  suffered  a 
paralyzing  stroke  in  August  1835. 

Can  you  enlighten  me  on  my  confusion?  I'd  ap¬ 
preciate  your  views— B.B. 


ANSWER:  I  recommend  that  you  contact  Robert 
Julian,  whose  address  I  am  sending  you.  He  has 
done  extensive  research  on  the  subject  of  early  cop¬ 
pers,  including  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  and  excellent  information  published 
in  The  Numismatist  and  Coin  World. 

So  far  as  who  made  the  design  changes,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  precise  answers  will  elude  historians, 
for  the  Mint  typically  had  a  chief  engraver  and  sever¬ 
al  assistant  engravers,  and  any  single  one  of  these 
people  could  have  been  responsible.  If  the  National 
Archives  has  information  concerning  the  attribution 
of  the  specific  engraver  to  a  design  change,  this 
would  answer  the  question— as  indeed  it  has  done 
for  a  number  of  the  pattern  issues,  as  noted  in  Dr. 
Judd's  book  on  the  subject— but  I  imagine  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  changes  among  large  cents,  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  they  are  to  numismatists  today,  were  rather 
routine  at  the  time— and  little  thought  was  given 
to  them. 

It  strains  the  imagination  to  think  that  the  chief 
engraver  in  each  instance  made  slight  modifications 
to  the  designs,  as  characterized  cents  of  the  1816 
to  1857  span.  Rather,  I  imagine  that  certain  of  the 
work  was  given  to  assistants. 

With  numismatics,  what  sometimes  starts  out  as 
an  idea,  gradually  becomes  a  theory,  and  then, 
several  repetitions  later,  becomes  a  "fact."  Bob 
Julian,  more  than  anyone  else  in  recent  times,  has 
done  a  lot  of  really  wonderful  research  using  ar¬ 
chival  papers,  so  I  feel  that  correspondence  between 
both  of  you  would  be  fruitful. 

Robert  Julian  subsequently  wrote  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent  and  sent  a  copy  to  us.  We  reprint  the 
copy  herewith: 

“Your  letter  was  received  with  interest.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  engravers  for  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  1835  is  a  complicated  one,  as  you  well  state. 
There  are  no  archival  records  of  any  kind  indicat¬ 
ing  the  engraver  for  the  cent  during  the  period  in 
question. 

“The  1816  work  is  assigned  to  Robert  Scot  by  de¬ 
fault  since  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person 
in  the  mint  able  to  do  die  work  and  was  the  en¬ 
graver  of  record.  An  assistant,  John  Reich,  was  still 
there,  but  was  to  resign  shortly  because  of  bad  eye¬ 
sight.  As  Reich  was  responsible  for  the  design  of 
1808-14,  it  would  be  highly  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  executed  the  1816  dies,  even  assuming  that 
his  eyesight  was  up  to  doing  such  work.  (As  a  mi¬ 
nor  point,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  dies  were 
executed  in  the  fall  of  1815  and  coinage  actually 
commenced  in  December  1815  using  the  1816 
date.) 

"It  is  true  that  William  Kneass  had  some  sort  of 
paralyzing  stroke  in  the  latter  part  of  1835  but  it 


appears  that  he  did  recover  to  a  certain  extent  and 
performed  some  engraving  work.  Surviving  docu¬ 
ments  are  vague  and  the  sordid  affair  whereby 
Kneass  gave  part  of  his  salary  to  Christian  Gobrecht 
also  obscures  the  matter. 

“There  is  another  factor  not  usually  considered 
for  dies  of  this  period.  The  chief  coiner  (Adam  Eck- 
feldt  to  February  1839  and  then  Franklin  Peale)  had 
control  of  some  of  the  hubs  and  executed  some  of 
the  working  dies.  This  was  not  corrected  until  1854 
when  James  B.Longacre  managed  to  regain  control 
of  his  own  department.  Peale  and  Eckfeldt  were  cer¬ 
tainly  involved  in  the  changes  made  on  the  cent 
dies  (if  for  no  other  reason  than  technical)  and  there 
is  clearly  a  possibility  that  either  or  both  of  these 
men  requested  changes  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
design  more  easily  in  the  steam  coining  presses. 

“The  above  points  show  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  assign  clear  responsibility 
for  the  dies  of  this  period.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
Gobrecht  should  be  assigned  the  lion's  share  of 
credit  but  with  some  input  from  an  ailing  Kneass. 
Perhaps,  in  view  of  Kneass'  problems,  the  artisti¬ 
cally  inferior  heads  may  have  come  from  his  hands. 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  just  how  much  the  Por¬ 
trait  Lathe  (imported  from  France  in  1837)  was  used 
for  coinage  elements  at  this  time. 

“Instead  of  clearing  up  any  confusion,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  introduced  a  bit  more!  At  any  rate,  I'm 
hoping  that  what  little  I  have  written  here  will  be 
of  some  interest." 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Can  you  answer  a  question  for  me 
concerning  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  in  circu¬ 
lated  grades?  What  is  the  percentage  rate  break¬ 
down  between  the  circulated  grades  generally 
found  in  collections  today?  That  is,  of  a  given  is¬ 
sue  how  many  are  a  Good  grade,  how  many  are 
in  Very  Good,  and  so  on  through  AU.  Also,  are 
there  any  other  works  which  have  information  on 
the  series  similar  to  that  found  in  Weimar  White's 
work?— R.B. 

ANSWER:  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  published 
studies  in  book  form  on  the  series.  A  book  I  am 
now  doing  on  silver  dollars  will  have  quite  a  bit 
of  information  about  Liberty  Seated  coins,  includ¬ 
ing  the  rarity  of  various  issues  and  various  grades, 
but  I  do  not  expect  that  this  will  see  print  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months;  indeed  possibly  not  until  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1987  or  early  1988. 

In  general,  among  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars, 
the  earlier  issues  are  most  often  seen  in  lower 
grades.  As  silver  dollars  did  not  circulate  extensively, 
except  in  the  West,  most  surviving  examples  dat¬ 
ed  in  the  1840s  are  graded  from  Fine  to  Extremely 
Fine,  with  Very  Fine  being  an  average.  Pieces  on 
down  to  the  level  of  just  Good  are  very  rare  (but, 
priced  for  less,  and  not  necessarily  more  desirably). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  series,  in  the  1870s,  the  aver¬ 
age  grade  increases,  and  Very  Fine  or  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  is  the  norm.  A  Good  grade  Liberty  Seated  dollar 
from  the  1870s  would  be  an  extreme  rarity! 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  there  are  many 
scarce  and  rare  issues  among  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lars,  pieces  which  are  generally  unappreciated  to¬ 
day.  For  example,  when  is  the  last  time  you  saw  a 
strictly  Uncirculated  1840?  Circulated  specimens 
of  such  issues  as  1862  through  1865  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  scarce  that  often  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  will 
elapse  between  our  having  a  given  date  in  stock — 
and  yet  they  do  not  sell  for  much. 

Following  the  lead  given  by  Andrew  Pollock,  Roy 
Ash,  and  other  past  contributors  to  the  Rare  Coin 
Review,  you  might  find  it  profitable  to  search 
through  old  price  lists  and  auction  catalogues  on 
your  own  and  compile  a  distribution  chart  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollars  by  various  dates  and  grades. 
Send  us  the  results  and  we'll  publish  your  findings 
here! 


QUESTION:  In  rereading  the  autumn  1986  is¬ 
sue  of  Rare  Coin  Review  I  noticed  with  interest 
a  couple  of  items  in  the  Question  &  Answer  Fo¬ 
rum  which  related  to  coin  preservation.  You  stat¬ 
ed  that,  "A  simple  way  to  protect  coins  is  to  coat 
them  with  clear  fingernail  polish."  My  question 
is:  just  how  effective  is  this  method?  Can  this  be 
done  safely,  with  no  risk  of  damage  or  value  reduc¬ 
tion?  I'll  answer  the  latter  question  myself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  if  you  mentioned  this,  it  must  not  be 
harmful.  This  being  the  case,  why  is  this  not  em¬ 
ployed  universally?  Further,  would  this  not  be  a 
solution  to  the  storage  problem  in  general? 

Regarding  storage  and  display,  I  seem  to  recall 
an  article  you  wrote  discussing  various  alternatives 
and  the  current  lack  of  a  suitable  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  both  simultaneously.  I  would  like  to  share 
the  method  I  use  to  great  satisfaction.  This  involves 
replacement  of  a  coin  (after  cleansing  with  trich- 
lorotrifluoroethane)  in  a  "Kointain"  or  “American 
Tight-Fit  Coin  Shell,"  then  sending  it  into  the  slides 
of  a  “Harco  Coinmaster"  album,  a  simple  slide 
album...  I'm  enclosing  some  samples. 

ANSWER:  First  of  all  I  caution  readers  to  avoid 
cleaning  coins  with  anything  except  selected  sol¬ 
vents  (we  like  to  use  acetone)— we  remind  readers 
that  certain  solvents  are  very  dangerous  to  use,  are 
explosive,  or  can  cause  harm  by  breathing  the 
fumes.  There  is  a  difference  between  removing  oil 
and  grime  from  the  coin's  surface  and  “cleaning" 
it — as  the  latter  can  be  harmful,  whereas  the  form¬ 
er  can  be  beneficial.  Anyway,  that  is  a  separate 
subject. 

Concerning  the  use  of  clear  fingernail  polish,  this 
is  probably  not  widespread  because  clear  finger¬ 
nail  polish  is  easy  to  obtain,  and  no  coin  firm  can 
make  a  particular  profit  by  selling  it.  However,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  adverse  effects  concerning  its 
use,  and  I  know  that  copper  coins,  for  example,  giv¬ 
en  a  light  coat  of  clear  fingernail  polish,  will  re¬ 
main  protected  for  many  years,  and  the  fingernail 
polish  can  be  instantly  removed  by  the  use  of  ace¬ 
tone,  if  desired. 

My  hope  is  that  some  day  someone  will  revive 
the  old  "National"  type  of  albums  made  by  Wayte 
Raymond  or  the  related  Meghrig  albums — 
consisting  of  cardboard  pages,  available  in  two  sizes, 
with  plastic  slides.  These  albums  have  their  faults, 
particularly  as  the  sulfur  content  of  the  cardboard 
tends  to  tone  coins  (sometimes  in  a  very  attractive 
fashion,  however).  This  problem  can  be  obviated 
by  coating  the  coins  with  clear  fingernail  polish  first. 
Another  problem,  especially  with  Proof  coins,  is 
that  if  the  moving  slides  come  into  contact  with 
the  face  of  the  coin,  light  scratches  will  result.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  pushing  each  coin  deep  into 
its  recess  before  moving  the  slide  back  and  forth, 
but  in  practice  sometimes  people  forget  to  do  this. 
Again,  clear  fingernail  polish  can  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
tection. 

I  like  Kointains  (but  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  other 
"American  Tight-Fit  Coin  Shell"),  but  I  think  it's  a 
bit  clumsy  to  put  them  in  albums  with  sliding  plastic 
compartments.  I've  seen  several  varieties  of  fexible 
plastic  albums,  and  albums  which  accept  plastic 
holders,  and  while  these  are  fine  for  coin  storage 
purposes,  they  seem  to  me  to  lack  the  aesthetic  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  old  "National"  albums.  When  it  comes 
to  coin  display,  it  is  my  feeling  that  simple  albums 
are  the  most  elegant— because  the  coins  themselves 
can  attract  the  most  attention.  This  is  why  I  like  the 
old  "National"  holders,  and  this  is  why  our  own 
"Kingwood"  plastic  holders  have  an  understated 
elegance.  The  less  complicated,  the  better,  I  say. 
*  *  * 

A  LETTER  FROM  HUGH  COOPER:  In  your  book 
United  States  Coins  by  Design  Types,  you  have  once 
again  covered  a  very  difficult  subject  thoroughly  and 
succinctly.  One  comes  to  expect  it  from  you. 
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As  I  haw  written  to  you  earlier,  I  disagree  on  a 
tew  of  vour  choices,  but  as  you  point  out,  there  can 
never  be  a  sacrosanct  list  of  type  coins.  As  with 
everything  else  in  nusmismatics,  there  is  endless 
room  tor  customizing  a  collection.  A  collection  by 
design  is  an  excellent  compromise  for  those  despair¬ 
ing  of  making  complete  date  and  mint  sets.  In  fact, 
I  am  now  staring  at  the  February  1940  issue  of  The 
Numismatist  in  which  Max  M.  Schwartz  realizes 
that  he  cannot  acquire  all  the  coins  he  craves  for 
in  his  sets,  and  obtain  them  in  Proof  and  Uncircu¬ 
lated  grade,  and  that  "Even  when  I  contented  my¬ 
self  with  coins  in  a  condition  within  my  means,  I 
still  found  that  there  were  many  rarities  I  could  not 
get  at  all."  In  short,  he  found  that  he  had  become 
stymied.  A  friend  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  no 
more  edified  in  history,  art,  or  economics  by  the 
possession  of  a  rare  1823  quarter  than  by  a  readily 
available  1822  or  1824.  This  was  an  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle,  for  even  in  1940,  for  a  man  of  some  means, 
it  was  true. 

I  suggest  that  when  you  reprint  your  book  you 
include  a  separate  checklist  of  types  so  that  one 
can  tick  off  items  one  needs,  but  I  realize  that  in 
effect  your  "Kingswood"  holders  function  as  a 
checklist.  However  (and  unfortunately),  not  every¬ 
one  will  buy  these  holders.  (I  wonder  if  Ginger  Rap- 
sus,  who  has  written  to  you  on  the  subject,  has 
bought  them,  for  example.) 

I  also  would  have  appreciated  the  publication 
date  (not  edition  date)  in  the  bibliography.  I  have, 
for  example,  been  unable  to  find  out  when  New¬ 
comb  first  published  his  United  States  Copper 
Cents,  1816-1857.  I  am  not  going  to  the  library  to 
find  out,  but  I  looked  expectantly  at  your  bibliog¬ 
raphy  hoping  for  the  answer.  I  suppose  very  few 
folks  care  about  such  a  technical  point. 

United  States  Coins  by  Design  Types  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  reference  work  and  a  great  addition  to  your  "Ac¬ 
tion  Guide"  series,  thus  I  compliment  you. 

Now,  here's  the  question:  Do  you  know  of  any 
works  which  track  when  United  States  coins  by  var¬ 
ious  types  circulated  and  when  they  stopped 
circulating? 

ANSWER:  First,  the  Newcomb  reference  was  first 
published  in  1944.  Second,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
books  which  discuss  when  United  States  coins  by 
type  left  circulation.  Actually,  there  are  a  few  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  type  disappeared  from  circula¬ 
tion  overnight.  In  my  own  experience  I  recall  that 
in  1953,  when  I  began  my  numismatic  interest,  one 
could  find  a  very  occassional  Indian  cent  in  circu¬ 
lation,  a  few  Liberty  nickels,  and  that  if  you  looked 
through,  say,  a  half  dozen  or  so  bank-rapped  rolls 
of  circulated  dimes  you  probably  would  find  a  sin¬ 
gle  Barber  issue.  Barber  quarters  were  slightly  more 
plentiful,  and  Barber  half  dollars  were  seen  with 
some  frequency  (in  that  of  a  given  1,000  circulat¬ 
ed  half  dollars  probably  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  were 
of  the  Barber  type).  Morgan  silver  dollars  were  ob¬ 
tainable  in  endless  quantities  at  face  value  in  any 
bank. 

When  I  was  doing  research  for  my  forthcoming 
book,  The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins— A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  I  checked  through  annual  Mint 
reports  and  other  contemporary  references  and 
learned,  for  example,  that  United  States  large  cents 
were  fairly  plentiful  in  circulation  in  the  late  1860s, 
a  decade  after  their  issue  ended,  and  that  circula¬ 
tion  extended  through  the  1870s,  although  in  re¬ 
duced  amounts.  Patterns  of  circulation  varied  at  the 
time,  and  large  eastern  cities  had  virtually  no  large 
cents,  whereas  remote  areas,  particularly  in  north¬ 
ern  New  England,  had  more.  Curiously,  during  the 
1860s  and  1870s  United  States  large  cents  were 
plentiful  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  such  pieces 
were  seldom  seen  in  the  South  and  were  virtually 
unknown  in  the  West.  The  entire  subject  of  circulat¬ 
ing  coinage,  distribution,  and  the  length  which  var¬ 
ious  types  stayed  in  circulation  would  form  an 


interesting  study  in  itself.  If  enough  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  perhaps  I'll  devote  some  time  to  this  and 
publish  the  results  in  a  future  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  wonder  if  you  can  enlighten  me 
(and  other  readers  of  your  publication)  concern¬ 
ing  exactly  what  AU-58  means.  First,  I  wish  to 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  I  collect  numismatic 
literature  as  well  as  early  copper  coins,  Delaware 
colonial  notes,  and  world  coins  dated  1955  (my 
birth  year)  in  approximately  that  priority. 

Since  I  am  a  collector  and  not  a  speculator,  I 
choose  to  build  my  sets  in  Choice  AU  grade.  Now, 
however,  how  am  I  supposed  to  tell  the  difference 
between  AU-55  and  AU-58?  Has  anyone  written 
down  the  differences? 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  of  note.  Last 
year  I  ordered  an  AU-55  coin  from  you  and  was 
quite  satisfied.  It  was  very  nice  and  actually  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  tell  from  full  Uncirculated.  How¬ 
ever,  not  being  of  an  unlimited  pocketbook,  I  no¬ 
ticed  in  another  dealer's  price  list  two  more 
common  dates  which  could  be  had  for  slightly 
more  than  the  one  I  purchased  from  you,  so  I  pur¬ 
chased  each.  While  I  have  no  complaint  against 
the  other  dealer,  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  one 
of  my  principal  axioms:  You  get  what  you  pay  for. 
Your  coin  was  much  finer. 

The  question  then  is,  what  should  I  look  for?  Are 
AU-58  coins  just  "sliders"  that  are  very  close  to 
MS-60?  If  so,  I  would  rather  buy  what  you  call  AU- 
55.  Your  explanation  would  be  appreciated.— 
D.H.G.,  jr. 

ANSWER:  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies  we  are  a  bit  old  fashioned,  but  we  prefer  the 
AU-55  term.  When  we  do  use  AU-58,  we  apply  it 
to  a  coin  which  can  in  many  instances  be  called 
MS-60  with  equal  conviction;  indeed,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  people  buying  AU-58  coins  have 
resold  them  as  MS-60  or  have  had  them  appraised 
elsewhere  as  MS-60.  Right  now,  if  a  coin  is  a  "bor¬ 
derline  MS-60"  we  will  call  it  an  AU-58. 

Concerning  written  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
"new"  grades  proposed  by  the  ANA,  including  AU- 
58,  MS-61,  MS-62,  and  so  on,  we  are  just  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  you  are.  We  understand  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  ANA  grading  guide  is  coming  out, 
with  these  new  definitions.  We  haven't  seen  a  co¬ 
py  yet.  If  the  answer  is,  for  example,  that  an  MS-61 
coin  is  better  than  an  MS-60  coin,  but  not  as  good 
as  an  MS-62  coin,  this  does  not  tell  us  very  much. 
In  our  opinion,  a  grade  should  be  stated  so  that 
someone  not  familiar  with  coins  can  grade  coins 
by  using  the  guide.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  why 
have  a  guide?  Anyway,  the  entire  subject  is  a  large 
one  and  has  been  discussed  to  the  point  of  virtual 
exhaustion  in  letters  to  the  editor  in  Coin  World, 
investment  newsletters,  and  in  other  places. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  A  year  ago  I  became  interested  in 
Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  and  began  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  set  of  them.  The  research  I  have  done  has 
raised  more  questions  than  answers.  Among  the 
biggest  puzzles  are:  Why  are  most  of  the  issues 
priced  at  under  $1,000  in  grades  of  up  to  AU-55 
when  fewer  than  500  examples  exist  for  most 
dates?  With  tiny  mintages  like  20,000  for  1844, 
24,500  for  1845,  and  9,000  for  1872-S,  how  come 
descent  circulated  examples  in  VG  to  VF  are  rela¬ 
tively  available?  Just  how  much  demand  is  there 
for  the  series?  How  many  were  released  by  the 
Treasury  around  1962? 
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There  seems  to  be  less  information  available 
about  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  than  virtually 
any  other  major  United  States  type.  Can  you  pro¬ 
vide  some  information  on  this  extremely  rare  yet 
surprisingly  affordable  series?— L.N.R. 

ANSWER:  There  is  some  excellent  information 
in  print  on  the  series,  including  Weimar  White's 
book  and  various  articles  in  The  Cobrecht  lournal, 
the  publications  of  the  Liberty  Seated  Collectors' 
Club.  Also,  occasionally  articles  and  comments 
have  appeared  in  our  own  Rare  Coin  Review. 

Concerning  the  availability  of  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lars,  there  are  numerous  issues  that  are  not  partic¬ 
ularly  available,  including  worn  examples  dated 
during  the  Civil  War  years,  the  Carson  City  pieces 
(possibly  excluding  the  1870-CC),  the  1859-S,  and 
a  number  of  others.  The  reason  these  coins  are  not 
priced  sky  high  is  that  they  have  been  overlooked 
by  investment  writers  and  by  others  whose  opin¬ 
ions  find  their  way  into  print  in  popular  publica¬ 
tions.  And,  the  fact  that  most  known  specimens 
show  signs  of  wear  and  are  not  in  an  "investment 
grade"  such  as  MS-65  is  another  factor.  Probably 
the  typical  investment  newsletter  writer  would  not 
know  that  an  EF-40  1859-S  silver  dollar  is  a  rarity, 
and  that  an  MS-60  1859-S  dollar  is  a  major  rarity, 
for  example.  The  overlooking  of  the  series  by 
investment-oriented  buyers  is  to  the  benefit  of  those 
such  as  yourself  who  are  collecting  these  coins. 

So  far  as  the  demand  and  depth  of  the  market 
for  the  series,  I  would  estimate  that  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  Liberty  Seated  dollars  by  date 
and  mintmark  sequence  (with  thousands  more  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  representative  specimens  for 
type  sets). 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  Uncirculated  Liberty 
Seated  dollars  released  by  the  Treasury  in  1962, 
when  the  Treasury  vaults  were  emptied,  were  the 
1859-0  and  1860-0,  with  some  also  dated  1860 
(Philadelphia  Mint).  Rumors  of  a  bag  of  1,000  pieces 
of  later-date  dollars  surfaced,  perhaps  pieces  dat¬ 
ed  1871,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  track  this 
down. 

Numerous  worn  pieces  were  released,  and  I  re¬ 
call  buying  many  of  them  at  the  time  of  issue.  The 
most  popular  date,  among  the  many  my  firm  han¬ 
dled,  was  1847.  The  number  of  available  worn 
pieces  did  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  mint¬ 
age  figures.  For  example,  the  year  1840  was  not  well 
represented  (on  the  other  hand  I've  always  consid¬ 
ered  1840  to  be  a  sleeper). 

I  am  currently  working  on  a  book  covering  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  and  when  the  text  is  completed,  hope¬ 
fully  by  the  end  of  the  year,  this  will  be  published 
as  part  of  our  $9.95  Action  Guide  volumes.  This 
should  have  quite  a  bit  of  additional  information. 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  are  spiel  marks?  What  al¬ 
bums  do  you  prefer  for  colonial  and  early  Ameri¬ 
can  coins?  What  albums  are  preferred  for  Lincoln 
cents?  I  now  use  Whitman  bookshelf  albums  for 
Lincoln  and  large  cents,  but  I  think  I  bought  the 
last  such  albums  available.— W.H.W. 

ANSWER:  Spiel  marks  are,  literally,  "play  marks" 
or  "play  money"  in  the  German  language,  and  re¬ 
fer  to  brass  and  copper-alloy  coins  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  in  Germany, 
and  distributed  as  souvenirs  and  toy  money.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  bear  portraits  and  effigies  are  similar 
to  those  found  on  United  States  coinage,  particu¬ 
larly  the  gold  issues,  and  thus  they  are  widely  col¬ 
lected  today.  A  treatise  on  the  series  was  written 
by  Russell  Rulau,  of  lola,  Wisconsin. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  off-the-shelf  albums 
available  for  colonial  and  state  coins.  Whitman 
Bookshelf  albums,  Raymond  "National"  albums, 
and  others  from  years  ago  are  suitable  for  storing 
cent-size  coppers,  such  as  the  coins  of  Vermont. 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  lersey,  but 
these  are  out  of  print  and  are  difficult  to  locate.  Here 
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lies  an  opportunity  for  some  enterprising  manufac¬ 
turer,  for  I  feel  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  these 
albums  from  days  of  long  ago  to  warrant  production. 

Concerning  albums  for  Lincoln  cents  and  large 
cents,  as  you  already  have  Whitman  Bookshelf  al¬ 
bums  these  will  serve  you  well,  and  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  change.  Once  you  complete  your  collection, 
you  can  dress  it  up  by  displaying  it  in  a  Capital  plas¬ 
tic  holder,  but  this  would  involve  a  custom  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  large  cent  portion. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  some  questions  regarding 
Proof  and  prooflike  coins  which  I  hope  you  can 
answer.  One  coin  I  have  in  my  possession  is  an 
Uncirculated  1886  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollar. 
It  has  highly  reflective  fields  and  the  devices  are 
frosted.  A  recent  auction  listing  stated  that  all 
Proofs  of  that  year  had  the  base  of  the  numeral 
1  recut.  The  1  on  my  coin  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  base  recut.  Could  this  be  a  Proof,  or  is  it  a 
prooflike  business  strike?  Are  there  any  other 
things  to  look  for?  Which  is  scarcer,  a  Proof  or 
a  business  strike  with  prooflike  surface? 

The  second  coin  is  an  1834  Capped  Bust  half 
dollar,  variety  Overton-105.  This  coin  shows  mir¬ 
ror  surfaces  under  the  toning  and  also  within  the 
stripes  of  the  shield.  The  coin  grades  EF-40  and 
has  wear  on  only  the  very  highest  points.  The  fields 
are  clean  with  no  marks  present.  Were  there  any 
Proofs  struck  in  1834  using  that  die  combination? 
Could  this  coin  be  a  Proof?— B.P.S. 

ANSWER:  Concerning  the  1886  Proof  quarter, 
886  Proofs  were  made,  possibly  all  from  the  same 
dies,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  In  his  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Proof  Coins, 
Walter  Breen  describes  the  issue  as  having  the  "base 
of  1  minutely  recut,  6  about  closed,  shield  point 
over  center  of  1,  left  base  of  1  over  space."  Describ¬ 
ing  business  strikes  of  the  same  year,  he  notes  that 
"1  is  not  recut,  number  6  is  wide  open,  shield  point 
over  right  edge  of  upright,  left  base  of  1  over  center." 

As  more  collectors  study  Proofs  under  high  mag¬ 
nification,  new  varieties  come  to  light.  I  have  not 
studied  the  Proof  coins  of  1886  and  cannot  add  to 
what  Walter  Breen  says,  except  that  if  more  than 
one  die  was  used  to  produce  Proofs,  other  varie¬ 
ties  may  exist,  although  I  have  no  indication  that 
an  additional  die  was  employed. 

So  far  as  rarity  goes,  there  were  886  Proofs  made, 
as  noted,  and  5,000  business  strikes.  Proofs  were 
specifically  set  aside  by  collectors  at  the  time  of  is¬ 
sue.  Hence,  most  of  them  were  saved,  say  500  to 
600  survivors  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  these 
show  impairments  of  one  sort  or  another,  with  the 
result  that  very  few  would  be  called  Proof-65  to¬ 
day,  but  even  so  there  are  still  enough  around  that 
anyone  seeking  one  can  locate  a  piece  in  Proof-60 
or  finer  grade  without  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  business  strikes  were  saved 
only  as  a  matter  of  chance.  Collectors  did  not  de¬ 
sire  them  at  the  time,  for  they  felt  that  Proofs  were 
a  better  coin  (today,  collectors  view  Proofs  as  a 
different  finish  frbm  business  or  Uncirculated  coins, 
not  necessarily  a  better  finish).  I  doubt  if  more  than 
a  few  dozen  Uncirculated  business  strikes  exist.  If 
your  piece  is  a  prooflike  business  strike,  which  from 
your  description  it  seems  to  be  (although  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  able  to  grade  coins  without  seeing 
them!),  then  you  have  a  piece  which  is  far  rarer  than 
a  Proof. 

Concerning  the  1834  half  dollar,  Breen  records 
the  existence  of  Overton-101,  103,  and  106  with 
Proof  finish.  The  attribution  of  Overton-106  is  not 
clear  from  his  text,  and  it  may  be  that  certain  Proofs, 
especially  restrikes,  are  similar  to  0-106.  Nowhere 
is  0-105  mentioned. 

The  attribution  of  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  with 
Proof  finish  is  a  gray  area  of  numismatics.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  seen  pieces  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  Proofs,  which  I  feel  are  Uncirculated 


coins  with  patches  of  prooflike  surface.  Although 
Walter  Breen  has  accomplished  much  in  his  book, 

I  feel  that  a  definitive  study  of  Proof  Capped  Bust 
half  dollars  has  yet  to  be  done;  the  same  goes  with 
other  early  Proofs  of  the  pre-1858  era  (1858  being 
the  first  year  that  Proofs  were  generally  sold  to 
collectors). 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  recently  purchased  and  read  your 
book  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment.  I 
found  it  very  informative  and  eye  opening. 

I  have  a  question  regarding  what  seems  to  be 
a  descrepancy  in  your  advice  for  coin  purchases. 
Early  in  the  book,  and  throughout  the  book  for 
that  matter,  you  state  that  common  coins  will  al¬ 
ways  be  common,  and  in  order  to  do  well  as  an 
investment  you  need  to  obtain  pieces  which  are 
semiscarce,  scarce,  or  rare.  Then,  in  the  chapter 
on  assembling  type  sets,  you  state  apparently  the 
opposite,  that  one  should  complete  a  type  set  by 
adding  common  dates.  How  can  such  a  set  go  up 
significantly  in  value?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
go  after  scarce  or  semiscarce  dates  for  the  type 
sets  as  well?  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
answer.— D.S.D. 

ANSWER:  Concerning  a  type  set,  the  financial 
emphasis  on  a  type  set  of  United  States  coins  will, 
of  course,  be  on  the  scarcer  pieces.  However,  for 
the  sake  of  completion  I  consider  it  desirable  to  fill 
in  the  common  ones  as  well.  The  common  ones 
cost  relatively  little,  so  on  a  percentage  basis  such 
pieces  do  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  For 
example,  if  you  complete  a  type  set  of  United  States 
coins  from  1793  to  1950,  and  spend  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  doing  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
spending  less  than  $100  to  complete  the  set  from 
1950  to  the  present  time  would  be  a  good  idea,  for 
aesthetic  and  satisfaction  purposes  if  for  no  other. 
The  investment  is  miniscule  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  entire  set.  When  the  set  is  sold,  if  at 
auction,  the  completion  of  the  set  will  be  a  desira¬ 
ble  feature,  and  the  commoner  pieces  can  simply 
"go  along  for  the  ride'— and  should  take  care  of 
themselves. 

You  could  take  the  position  that  your  type  set  can 
be  left  incomplete,  with  the  common  issues  omit¬ 
ted,  and  there  are  some  who  do  this.  However,  I 
feel  that  completion  is  desirable,  and  in  the  frame 
of  your  question,  completion  by  adding  common 
issues  is  inexpensive  and  is  notan  important  finan¬ 
cial  consideration. 

By  the  way,  a  nearly  completely  rewritten  version 
of  the  High  Profits  in  Rare  Coin  Investment  book 
has  been  completed  in  the  manuscript  state,  and 
is  now  being  set  in  type,  for  release  sometime  this 
summer  or  autumn. 


*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  recently  took  a  1917  quarter  to 
a  convention  and  showed  it  to  10  different  deal¬ 
ers.  I  asked  them  to  assign  a  numerical  grading 
to  it,  and  I  received  the  following  grades:  55,  55, 
58,  60,  61,  63,  63,  63,  63,  and  65.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  quite  confused.  The  coin  has  to  have  some 
grade,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  AU-55  or  MS- 
65,  or  somewhere  in-between,  possibly  an  aver¬ 
age  of  these  grades.  What  can  you  tell  me  from 
these  figures?— D.A. 

ANSWER:  You  may  recall  my  earlier  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  in  which  I  quoted  Kevin  Foley,  editor 
of  The  Centennial,  official  journal  of  the  Central 
States  Numismatic  Society,  in  which  he  sent  10 
coins  to  four  different  grading  services,  and  in  no 
instance  did  the  grading  services  precisely  agree 
with  each  other.  It  happened  that  in  one  instance, 
that  of  a  1919  quarter  dollar,  grading  opinions 
ranged  all  the  way  from  AU-55  to  MS-65,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  situation  with  your  1917  quar¬ 


ter.  A  somewhat  related  commentary  was  written 
by  me  in  a  guest  editorial  for  Coin  World  issue  of 
April  22. 

If  you  average  the  numbers  of  the  grades  you  will 
come  up  to  60.6,  which,  using  the  closest  grade, 
is  MS-61,  one  of  the  "new"  grades  proposed  by  the 
ANA  grading  service.  And  yet,  in  reviewing  your 
figures,  of  the  10  people  who  looked  at  your  coins, 
only  one  thought  it  was  an  MS-61.  Four  people,  or 
four  times  as  many,  thought  was  an  MS-63.  So,  for 
my  money,  the  chances  that  it  is  an  MS-63  are  four 
times  greater  than  it  being  an  MS-61  (but  wait  a  min¬ 
ute,  for  I  have  more  to  say).  Similarly,  twice  as  ma¬ 
ny  people  thought  it  was  AU-55. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  grade  of  your  coin 
is  best  determined  by  analyzing  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  did  the  grading.  For  example,  if  a 
bunch  of  novices  comprised  nine  of  the  graders, 
but  Tom  Becker  or  Ray  Merena  of  our  staff,  both 
of  whose  opinions  I  value  highly,  called  the  piece 
AU-55,  then  without  regard  to  mathematical  aver¬ 
ages  or  anything  else,  I  would  feel  that  the  piece 
would  be  AU-55.  Similarly,  if  someone  whose  opin¬ 
ion  I  respected  highly  called  it  an  MS-63,  I  would 
opt  for  that  grade.  Perhaps  my  final  answer  on  the 
subject  would  be  that  if  you  had  shown  the  piece 
to  me,  and  if  I  had  called  it  MS-63  (for  example), 
then  if  you  asked  me  what  grade  I  thought  it  was 
in,  I  would  say  MS-63.  The  idea  of  mathematically 
averaging  the  grade  is  something  which  apparent¬ 
ly  is  done  by  various  grading  services.  It  may  or  may 
not  make  sense,  depending  on  your  viewpoint.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

A  dealer  recently  sent  me  a  study  he  did,  which 
involved  having  a  large  number  of  experts  evalu¬ 
ate  coins.  He  used  the  averaging  method;  the 
mathematical  concept.  Under  this  method,  if  five 
people  called  a  coin  an  MS-60  and  five  called  it 
MS-64,  the  coin  would  be  called  the  average  of 
these  grades,  or  MS-62,  never  mind  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  grader  actually  thought  it  was  MS-62.  I  told  him 
that  this  made  no  sense  to  me  at  all,  and  it  was  like 
stating  that  if  two  million  people  owned  Mercedes 
cars  in  North  America  and  two  million  owned  them 
in  Europe,  then  the  average  location  of  a  residence 
of  the  typical  Mercedes  owner  would  be  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean— whereas  in  reality,  no 
one  lives  there! 

*  *  * 


Two  Corrections 

The  following  corrections  are  in  order. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  William  T.  Gibbs,  news 
editor  of  Coin  World: 

"Regarding  the  article  by  Jim  Johnson  in  your 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64,  page  31,  the  author  at¬ 
tributes  a  pedigree  listing  of  the  1894-S  Barber  dime 
which  appeared  in  the  September  26,  1984  issue 
of  Coin  World  to  me,  and  complains  that  I  gave  him 
no  credit  for  doing  the  original  pedigree  listing. 

"Actually,  Keith  Zaner  of  the  Coin  World  staff  did 
the  1984  listing.  I  was  on  vacation  at  the  time.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  I  was  on  my  honeymoon,  and  pedigree 
listings  for  United  States  coins  were  the  farthest 
things  from  my  mind." 

The  second  correction  pertains  to  Lot  2436  in  our 
Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  a  1787  Connecticut 
copper,  variety  Miller  16.2-NN.2,  described  as 
unique,  the  discovery  coin  found  by  Robert  Vlack 
in  1977  and  published  in  The  Colonial  Newslet¬ 
ter.  Actually,  it  turns  out  that  the  discovery  speci¬ 
men  is  another  coin,  presently  owned  by  J.G.,  an 
eastern  collector,  while  the  Taylor  piece  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  example,  meaning  that  there  are  now  two 
known  of  the  issue,  a  coin  which  was  previously 
unrecorded.  We  announced  this  at  the  sale  itself, 
before  Lot  2436  was  sold. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins  For  Sale 


Half  Dimes 

FLOWING  HAIR  HALF  DIMES 


Outstanding  1795  Half  Dime 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  MS-63.  Valentine-2.  An  out¬ 
standing,  lustrous,  and  well-struck  example. 
One  of  the  nicest  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  Gorgeous  magenta,  indigo  blue,  and 
soft  gray  toning  highlight  this  piece.  A  spec¬ 
tacular  coin  for  a  specialized,  high-grade 
type  set .  12,750.00 


CAPPED  BUST  HALF  DIMES 

1829  Capped  Bust.  MS-63/65.  V-12.  Extremely  at¬ 
tractive  full  mint  frost.  Toned  in  beautiful  deep 
iridesent  hues.  Very  sharply  struck.  Save  for  a 
small  mark  on  Liberty's  cheek,  this  coin  would 
grade  close  to  full  MS-65.  A  prize  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  collector  . 1,595.00 

Not  only  is  this  piece  desirable  for  the  quality-conscious  col¬ 
lector,  but  it  is  also  important  as  a  first  year  of  type  issue. 

1832  AU-50.  V-8a  $249;  MS-60.  VI.  Mottled  toning 


. 595.00 

1835  Small  Date.  Small  5.  MS-60  . 595.00 

1837  Bust.  EF-40.  Last  year  of  type  . 99.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DIMES 


1837  No  Stars  on  obverse.  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  full 
mint  frost  $1,495;  MS-64  (with  or  without  PCGS 
holder,  we  have  two) . 2,650.00 

First  year  of  issue  and  popular  as  a  type  coin. 


1838  No  Drapery.  EF-45.  Toned  $89;  AU-50  $159; 

MS-63  $995;  MS-64.  Frosty  lustre  highlighted 
by  golden  and  gunmetal  blue . 1,645.00 

1839  No  Drapery.  AU-58.  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint 

of  golden  toning . 279.00 

1839-0  EF-40 . 119.00 

1841  AU-50.  Attractive  iridescent  toning  $159;  MS- 

60/63.  Frosty  lustre  . 575.00 

1843  AU-50  . 159.00 

1845  EF-45  $89;  AU-50.  Iridescent  toning  159.00 

1848  AU-50.  Attractively  toned  . 159.00 

1849/6  overdate.  AU-55  . 295.00 

1850  AU-50  . 159.00 

1851  EF-40  $99;  MS-63.  Lightly  toned  .  .  .  795.00 
1833  Arrows  at  date.  F-15  $23;  VF-20  $27;  VF-30 

F,EW5  $89;  AU-50  $159;  MS-63. 
Sharply  struck.  Full  mint  frost . 995.00 

There  >s  literally  something  for  everyone  in  this  last  listing. 


Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  fill  the  hole  in  your  type  set  with 
an  attractive  piece. 


1854  Arrows  at  date.  VF-30  $33;  EF-45  $89;  AU- 
50  $159;  MS-63.  Beautiful  champagne  toning 


highlights  lustrous  surfaces . 995.00 

1855  Arrows  at  date.  AU-50 . 179.00 


This  last  year  of  the  Arrows  at  date  variety  is  about  five  times 
scarcer  than  the  1854  variety  and  better  than  12  times  scarcer 
than  the  1853  issue. 

1856  VF-30  $33;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55. 

Lightly  toned  . 179.00 

1856-0  EF-40  $89;  AU-55  .  189.00 

1857  VF-20  $27;  VF-30  $33;  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $89; 

AU-50 . 159.00 

1858  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  MS-63. 
Satinlike  lustre.  Well  struck.  Attractive  995.00 

1858-0  EF-40 . 89.00 


1859  Proof-60/63.  Heavily  frosted  devices,  deep, 

mirrorlike  fields.  Toned  in  pale  iridescent  hues. 
Scarce  . 1,350.00 

1860  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  $159;  MS-60  .  .349.00 

First  year  of  issue  of  the  variety  with  the  legend  on  the  ob¬ 
verse. 


1860-0  EF-45  $95;  MS-60.  Quite  attractive  frosty 


lustre . 395.00 

1861  EF-40  $69;  AU-50  . 145.00 

1862  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  MS-60 _ 349.00 


Impressive  1863  Half  Dime 


1863  MS-64.  Extremely  scarce.  Auction  records  in¬ 
dicate  only  one  Choice  Uncirculated  piece  was 
auctioned  in  1986.  Only  18,000  business  strikes 
were  minted.  Sharply  struck.  Lightly  toned.  A 
piece  for  the  connoisseur . 2,250.00 


1865  MS-63.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  Highly  reflec¬ 
tive  surfaces  toned  golden  yellow.  Sharply  struck 
with  frosty  devices.  Very  attractive.  Just  13,500 
business  strikes  were  minted.  A  good  value  at 
just . 1,495.00 

1868-S  AU-50.  Toned . 159.00 

1870  EF-40  $69;  EF-45  $79;  AU-50 .  145.00 

1871  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  $159;  and 

MS-60  . 349.00 

1872  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  $159;  and  a 

final  piece,  MS-60  . 349.00 


1872-S  Mintmark  Above  Bow.  AU-50  $155;  AU-55 
$179;  AU-58  . 225.00 


1872- S  Mintmark  Below  Bow.  EF-45  $89;  MS-63. 

Very  well  struck  and  with  attractive  orfginal  iri¬ 
descent  toning . 825.00 

1873- S  AU-50  $155;  MS-60.  Deep  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  $349;  MS-63  . 825.00 

Dimes 

DRAPED  BUST  DIMES 


1797  16  stars.  VG-8.  A  very  nice  example  of  this 
issue.  Showing  nice  enough  detail  in  some  areas 
to  grade  Fine.  Lightly  toned.  A  great  piece  for 

an  early  type  set . 1,175.00 

1805  4  Berries.  VG-8.  John  Reich-2.  Attractive  pale 
gray  toning.  Pleasing,  defect-free  planchet.  A 
good  value  at . 575.00 


Superb  1807  Dime 


1807  MS-60/63.  Gorgeous  full  mint  lustre  high¬ 
lighted  by  light  mauve  and  golden  toning. 
Very  sharply  struck.  Evidence  of  clashed  dies 
in  the  obverse  field  . 4,950.00 

Last  year  of  issue  for  the  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Heraldic 
Eagle  reverse  type. 


About  Our  Want  List  Program 

The  following  is  typical  of  letters  received  by  Liz 
Arlin,  who  handles  our  Want  List  Program.  It  is  from 
T.I.S.,  a  Connecticut  client. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  1834  half  cent  in 
response  to  my  want  list.  I  am  very  satisfied  with 
the  coin  and  am  enclosing  payment  for  it.  I  am 
sending  along  a  current  want  list  of  other  items  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  concerning  them. 
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Silver  Coins  For  Sale 

_ _ _ I 


CAPPED  BUST  DIMES 

1829  AU-55.  )R-6.  Toned  deep  gunmetal  blue  and 


magenta.  Well  struck . 565.00 

1831  AU-55  $565;  MS-60.  Beautiful,  original,  deep 
iridescent  toning  . 895.00 

1833  EF-45  $215;  AU-55.  Valentine-9.  Traces  of  sub¬ 
dued  mint  lustre.  Toned  pale  orange  .565.00 

1834  AU-55.  Nice  eye  appeal . 565.00 

1835  AU-55.  Outstanding  eye  appeal  $565;  AU-58. 

A  hairbreadth  away  from  MS-60 . 625.00 

1836  AU-50.  Toned . 475.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  DIMES 

1838  Small  stars.  VF-30  $49;  EF-45  . 129.00 


1838  Partial  Drapery.  MS-60.  Full  mint  brilliance 
with  a  trace  of  light  iridescent  toning  around 
the  periphery.  Sharply  struck.  Scarce,  especial¬ 


ly  this  nice.  A  nice  type  coin . 1,175.00 

1839  EF-45 . 59.00 


1839-0  MS-60.  Although  this  issue  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  scarce,  it  is  very  elusive  in  Mint  State  con¬ 
dition.  This  piece  has  satiny  surfaces  and  is 
lightly  toned.  Sharply  struck.  An  attractive,  im¬ 


portant  piece . 445.00 

1852  EF-45 . 49.00 


Rare  1853  No  Arrows  Dime 


1853  No  Arrows.  MS-60.  Rim  nick.  A  superb  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  rare  issue.  Blazing  mint  brilliance 
with  just  a  splash  of  golden  toning  on  the  ob¬ 
verse.  A  small  rim  nick  at  8:00  on  the  obverse 
is  well  concealed  by  original  toning.  An  out¬ 
standing  example . 795.00 

Total  mintage  for  this  issue  was  a  mere  95,000  pieces,  most 
of  which  were  melted.  Last  year  of  the  type  without  arrows. 

1853  Arrows  at  date.  Popular  first  year  of  type  is¬ 

sue.  EF-45  $49;  MS-63.  Blazing  brilliance  with 
light  peripheral  toning  $895;  MS-64.  Frosty, 
satinlike  lustre,  highlighted  by  champagne  ton¬ 
ing.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  Difficult  to  obtain 
this  nice  . 2,350.00 

1853-0  Arrows.  EF-40  . 99.00 

1854  Arrows.  EF-45  . 49.00 

1856  Large  Date.  EF-45.  A  "sleeper"  issue  that  is 

rare  in  all  grades.  Much,  much  rarer  than  the 
1856  Small  Date  issue.  Call  quickly,  we  only 
have  one . 159.00 

1856  Small  Date.  EF-45  . 49.00 

1857  EF-45 . 49.00 

1858  AU-50  .  135.00 

1860  AU-58.  First  year  of  the  Legend  on  Obverse 

variety . 189.00 

1861  AU-58.  Beautiful  golden,  lilac,  and  magenta 

toning.  Well  struck  and  lustrous.  This  is  as  nice 
as  the  AU-58s  come,  without  being  Mint  State 
$349;  Proof-60.  Attractive  deep  iridescent 
toning . 425.00 


1862  EF-45  $39;  Proof-60  . 459.00 


1863  Proof-63.  Deep,  mirror  surfaces.  Frosted 

devices.  Toned  violet  and  blue .  1,295.00 

Only  460  Proofs  were  struck  this  year;  the  lowest  figure  of 
all  of  the  issues  dated  1860  through  1891.  Scarce  in  any  grade, 
as  even  the  business  strikes  had  a  total  mintage  of  just  14,460 
pieces  struck. 

1864  MS-63  .  1,295.00 

1865  Proof-63.  Just  500  Proofs  were  struck.  Heavi¬ 

ly  frosted  devices.  Deep  sea  green  and  blue 
toning .  1,295.00 

1868  Proof-63.  Deep  iridescent  toning.  Nice  strike 
. 1,150.00 

1869  Proof-60/63.  Blazing  mint  brilliance675.00 

1870  Proof-63.  Light  iridescent  toning  .  .  1,150.00 


Memorable  1870-S  Dime 


1870-S  MS-64.  Full  mint  lustre.  Just  a  trace  of 
original  toning.  Sharply  struck.  A  superb  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  of  the  rarest  issues  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Liberty  Seated  dime  series.  A  scant 
50,000  pieces  were  struck,  of  which  proba¬ 
bly  no  more  than  a  dozen  truly  Mint  State 
examples  survive.  A  rare  opportunity  for  the 
specialist  . 4,950.00 

Auction  records  from  1986  indicate  that  only  two  Un¬ 
circulated  specimens  crossed  the  auction  block  the  en¬ 
tire  year!  And  at  that,  the  two  examples  sold  only  graded 
MS-60. 


1871  Proof-60  459.00 

1873  No  Arrows.  Closed  3.  Proof-60  .  .459.00 


1873  Arrows.  Proof-63.  A  gorgeous  example  of  this 
popular  issue.  Extremely  well  struck.  Original 
full  mint  brilliance  lightly  toned  champagne  and 
fiery  orange  around  the  periphery.  Frosty 
devices.  Breathtakingly  beautiful  .  .  .2,250.00 

An  important  "type"  coin,  for  the  With  Arrows  variety  was 
only  minted  in  1873  and  1874. 

1875  AU-58  $179;  Proof-63.  An  attractively  toned 

example . 1,150.00 

1875- CC  MS-60  to  63.  Variety  with  the  mintmark 

above  the  bow . 495.00 

1876  EF-45  $39;  Proof-60  . 425.00 

1876- CC  MS-64.  Struck  from  rusted  dies  .595.00 

1877  Proof-60/63.  Attractive.  Frosted  devices.  Pale 

champagne  toning . 695.00 

1878  AU-55  $159;  Proof-60  . 459.00 

1879  ER5.  Very  scarce.  (See  footnote)  $325;  Proof- 

63.  Blazing  brilliance . 1,250.00 

A  very  underrated  issue  as  far  as  rarity.  Non-proofs  are  listed 
by  Don  Taxay  in  his  book,  Scott's  Comprehensive  Catalogue 
and  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins,  as  Rarity-6.  Total  busi¬ 
ness  strike  mintage  lor  this  issue  was  a  mere  15,100  pieces.  Just 
1,100  Proofs  were  struck. 


1880  Proof-60  to  63.  Attractive  light  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  Popular  low-mintage  issue . 750.00 


1881  Proof-63.  Well  struck  and  attractively  toned 

electric  blue,  sea  green  and  fiery  orange.  Im¬ 
portant  low-mintage  issue  (just  975  Proof  pieces 
were  struck) . 1,250.00 

1882  EF-45  $39;  Proof-63.  Dazzling  electric  blue 

toning  $1,250;  Proof-63/65.  A  coin  of  exception¬ 
al  quality .  1,395.00 

1883  Proof-63.  Nice  strike.  Reflective  fields  lightly 

toned  around  the  periphery  in  golden  and 
magenta  hues . 1,150.00 

1884  Proof-60.  Deep  gunmetal  blue  and  sea  green 
toning.  Just  875  Proofs  were  struck  .  .459.00 

1885  Proof-60/63.  Just  930  Proofs  minted.  Deep 

golden  and  fiery  orange  toning . 675.00 

1886  MS-60.  Frosty  lustre  $279;  another,  this  one 

Proof-60/63  . 675.00 

1887  EF-45  $39;  Proof-60/63.  Subdued  original 

mint  lustre.  Iridescent  toning . 675.00 

1888  MS-60  $279;  Proof-60.  Beautiful  lime  green, 

magenta,  indigo  blue,  and  fiery  orange  toning. 
Very  attractive . 459.00 

1889  Proof-60  . 459.00 

1890  EF-45  $39;  AU-50  $99;  MS-60  $279;  Proof- 

60/63.  Just  590  Proofs  struck . 675.00 

1891  Proof-60/63 . 675.00 

BARBER  DIMES 

1892  AU-50.  First  year  of  issue . 89.00 


1896  Proof-63.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  highlight¬ 

ed  by  light  iridescent  toning  around  the  periph¬ 
ery.  Just  762  Proofs  struck . 895.00 

1897  MS-63.  Frosty  lustre  and  iridescent  toning  on 

this  piece . 495.00 

1898  MS-63.  Attractive  iridescent  toning.  Nice  eye 

appeal  . 495.00 

1899  EF-45 . 39.00 

1900  EF-40  . 29.00 

1901  Proof-63.  Deep  gunmetal  blue  toning.  Mir¬ 
rorlike  surfaces.  Sharp  strike . 895.00 

1902  EF-40  $29;  AU-50  . 89.00 


Special  Offer  #65-6 

Prior  to  1892  Type  Coin  Package 

From  our  extensive  inventory  we  will  se¬ 
lect  eye  appealing  type  coins  ranging  from 
EF-40  to  AU-55.  There  will  be  no  duplica¬ 
tion  and  each  piece  will  have  been  minted 
prior  to  1892.  We  will  include  $500  or  more 
worth  of  coins  at  our  regular  prices,  your  in¬ 
voice  will  show  the  grade  and  price  of  each 
individual  coin,  and  you  can  purchase  the 
package  for  just  $449. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1905-0  MS-64.  Breathtaking  full  mint  brilliance. 
Satinlike  lustre.  Sharply  struck.  An  attractive  and 
pleasing  coin  which  hasn't  been  cleaned  or 
fussed  with.  Priced  to  sell  quickly  .  .  1,050.00 
1906  EF-40  $29;  AU-50  $89;  MS-60.  Toned  on  both 


surfaces . 225.00 

1906-S  AU-50  . 89.00 

1908  EF-40  . 29.00 

1908-D  EF-45  $35;  AU-50  . 89.00 

1909  EF-40  $29;  EF-45 . 39.00 

1910  EF-40  . 29.00 

1911  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  . 39.00 

1911- D  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  . 39.00 

1912  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  $39;  AU-50  . 89.00 

1912- D  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  . 39.00 

1913  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  . 39.00 

1914  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  $39;  AU-50  . 89.00 

1914-D  EF-40  . 29.00 


1914-S  MS-64.  Lustrous.  Toned  lime  green  and 
champagne  around  the  periphery  .  .  1,050.00 
1916  EF-40  $29;  EF-45  $39;  AU-50  $89;  and  a  final 

example  AU-55  . 99.00 

1916-S  EF-40  $29;  AU-55.  Last  year  of  type  of  this 
issue . 99.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 

1916  MS-63  $49;  MS-64  Full  Split  Bands  (from  this 
point  forward  abbreviated  as  FSB)  $325;  MS-65 
$295;  MS-65  FSB  . 475.00 

1916- S  MS-65.  Deep  golden  toning . 295.00 

1917- D  MS-60.  Toned . 99.00 

1920  MS-65  FSB.  Lustrous . 445.00 

1921-D  EF-40.  A  scarce  and  highly  sought  issue 

among  collectors.  This  piece  has  pleasing  sur¬ 
faces  and  attractive  rosy  toning.  We  only  have 
one,  so  do  not  hesitate  . 375.00 


Special  Offer  #65-7 

Nice  Lot  of  Early  Quarters 

These  large-size,  Bust  type  quarters  are 
very  difficult  to  find  in  most  any  grade!  The 
pieces  we  offer  will  grade  G-4  or  better  and 
each  will  be  problem  free.  You  will  receive 
one  each,  1818,  1819,  1820  and  1821.  A  to¬ 
tal  value  of  $236  at  our  regularly  listed 
prices.  As  a  package  all  of  these  coins  can 
be  yours  for  just  $199. 

1929  MS-65.  Frosty  lustre.  Toned . 139.00 

1929-D  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  FSB  $195;  MS-65.  Cham¬ 
pagne  toning  $149;  MS-65  FSB.  Lustrous  with 
attractive  pale  golden  toning . 445.00 

1935  MS-65  FSB.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance  and 
lustre . 239.00 

1937-S  MS-65  FSB.  Brilliant  satiny  lustre.  Sharply 
struck.  Nice  eye  appeal . 575.00 

1939  Proof-65  . 875.00 

1939- D  MS-65  FSB.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  179.00 

1940  Proof-65 . 975.00 

1940- D  MS-65  FSB  . 239.00 

1941  MS-63  $16;  MS-64  $19;  Proof-65.  Blazing 

brilliance . 975.00 

1941- D  MS-65  FSB.  Lustrous . 149.00 


prehensive  Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins.  A  coin  that  would  complement 

an  advanced  collection  . 16,950.00 

1805  VG-8.  Browning-2.  A  nice  piece  for  an  early 
type  set . 315.00 


1942  Proof-65.  Breathtaking  brilliance.  .  .975.00 


1943- S  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1944- D  MS-65  FSB.  Full  original  lustre  .  .  129.00 

1944- S  MS-65  FSB . 139.00 

1945- D  MS-63  $19;  MS-63  FSB . 25.00 

1945-S  Micro  s  MS-65  . 79.00 

20-Cent  Pieces 

1875  EF-45  $325;  AU-55  . 625.00 

1875-CC  AU-58.  Subdued  natural  lustre.  Sharply 
struck.  Very  close  to  MS-60  . 895.00 

1875-S  EF-45  $265;  AU-50  $450;  AU-55.  Generous 
amounts  of  mint  lustre  remain.  Golden  toning. 
Very  attractive  $550;  MS-60.  Lustrous.  Well 
struck . 895.00 


1876  VF-30  $295;  MS-64.  Sharply  struck.  Frosty 
devices.  Lightly  toned.  Scarce.  Total  business 
strikes  numbered  just  15,900  . 3,495.00 


Quarter  Dollars 

DRAPED  BUST  QUARTERS 


1796  EF-45/AU-50.  Well  struck.  A  trace  of  weakness 
is  on  the  eagle's  breast  and  leg  feathers.  Pleas¬ 
ing  planchet,  free  of  any  major  handling  marks. 
Light  golden  and  pale  gray  toning.  The  only  is¬ 
sue  in  the  series  with  the  Small  Eagle  reverse. 
Mintage  figures  indicate  that  just  6,146  pieces 
were  struck,  252  of  those  were  struck  in  1797, 
according  to  Don  Taxay's  reference,  Scott's  Com- 


1807  EF-40.  Pale  gray  and  light  golden  toning.  Well 
struck.  Very  good  detail .  1,395.00 

CAPPED  BUST  QUARTERS 

1818  G-4  $59;  VG-8  $75;  MS-60.  Razor-sharp  strike. 
Light  golden  gray  toning  over  fully  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  Save  for  the  mark  on  Liberty's  cheek,  this 
coin  would  easily  grade  MS-63  .  .  .  .2,250.00 

1819  Small  9  G-4  $59;  Large  9  G-4 . 59.00 

1820  Large  0  G-4  . 59.00 

1821  G-4 . 59.00 

1825  5/3  overdate.  G-4  . 59.00 

1825  5/4  overdate.  VF-20,  obverse  scratch  195.00 

1828  G-4 . 59.00 

1837  AU-55.  B-2.  Well  struck.  Light  golden  gray  ton¬ 
ing  throughout.  A  nice  example  of  the  reduced 
size,  No  Motto  variety . 695.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  QUARTERS 


1840-0  No  Drapery.  MS-60/63.  Scarce  in  any 
grade,  but  especially  scarce  in  Mint  State  preser¬ 
vation.  This  piece  has  pleasing  frosty  lustre, 
lightly  toned  in  soft  rosy  hues  around  the  periph¬ 
ery.  The  first  Liberty  Seated  quarter  to  be  struck 
at  the  New  Orleans  Mint.  A  find  for  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  specialist  . 2,495.00 

1840-0  With  Drapery.  AU-58.  Very  well  struck. 
Beautiful  frosty  lustre,  complemented  by  light 
champagne  toning.  Very  scarce,  with  a  total 

mintage  of  just  43,000  . 895.00 

1852-0  AU-58.  This  issue  appeared  just  five  times 
at  auction  last  year,  and  none  of  the  pieces  of¬ 
fered  was  as  nice  as  this  coin.  Superb  strike. 
Light  champagne  toning.  Very  scarce.  Another 
item  for  the  serious  collector  . 2,995.00 


Like  a  Piece  of  Cake ? 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Denis  W 
Loring,  well-known  specialist  in  the  field  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  large  cents. 

Your  latest  Rare  Coin  Review  is  the  best  yet— 
hours  of  pleasurable  and  informative  reading.  Ma¬ 
terial  such  as  this  is  the  batter  from  which  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  cake  is  baked,  whereas  new  discoveries 
of  rare  large  cents  are  the  chocolate  chips!  All  gotxf 
wishes. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-63/65.  Extremely  popu¬ 
lar  type  issue.  Outstanding  strike.  Beautiful  origi¬ 
nal  lime  green,  lilac,  magenta,  orange,  and  blue 
toning.  A  piece  for  the  connoisseur  3,950.00 


1856  AU-50  . 169.00 

1857  EF-45  $115;  AU-50 . 175.00 


1858  MS-60.  Gorgeous  sea  green,  indigo  blue,  and 
fiery  orange  toning.  Very  sharply  struck.  Here 
is  a  great  item  for  a  type  collection  .  .550.00 


Superb  1863  Quarter 


1863  Proof-64/65.  A  handsome  coin  with  ful¬ 
ly  frosty  devices  and  breathtakingly  beauti¬ 
ful,  original  iridescent  toning.  Exceptionally 
well  struck.  This  issue  has  the  lowest  Proof 
mintage  figure  of  all  Liberty  Seated  quart¬ 
ers  from  1859  through  1891.  Just  460  pieces 
were  struck.  If  you  are  seeking  a  suberb  coin, 


look  no  further . 3,450.00 

1867  Proof-60  . 995.00 


Gem  1874-S  Arrows  Quarter 


1874-S  Arrows.  MS-64.  (With  or  without  PCGS 
holder,  we  have  both).  Full  frosty  lustre.  Very 
sharply  struck.  Very  popular  as  a  type  piece. 
Rarely  encountered  this  nice  .  .  .4,250.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-8 


Mixed  Quarter  Package 

We  will  include  Barber,  Standing  Liberty 
and  Washington  quarters  which  will  grade 
from  EF-45  to  MS-63.  Each  coin  will  be  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  overall  eye  appeal  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  A  nice  group  which  will 
contain  $500  or  more  worth  of  coins  at  our 
regular  prices.  Your  price— just  $449. 


1876  AU-50  .  159.00 

1876-S  MS-63  . 1,650.00 


1876  AU-50  .  159.00 

1876-S  MS-63  . 1,650.00 


1877  MS-63/64  $1,750;  MS-64.  Very,  very  frosty 
devices.  Toned  on  the  obverse  purple,  golden 
orange,  and  indigo  blue,  as  well  as  around  the 
periphery  on  the  reverse .  1,995.00 

1877- CC  MS-63.  Lustrous.  Lightly  toned  1,995.00 

1878- CC  MS-60.  Frosty  lustre . 525.00 

BARBER  QUARTERS 

1892  AU-55  $185;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  light  cham¬ 
pagne  toning.  First  year  of  issue  .  .  .  .750.00 

1892-0  EF-45  $105;  AU-55  $225;  AU-58 .289.00 

1897  EF-40  $89;  AU-50  .  149.00 

1898  EF-45  $99;  AU-55  .  185.00 

1899-0  AU-50  . 149.00 

1902  AU-50  $149;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  light  iri¬ 

descent  toning  around  the  periphery.  A  nice 
coin . 750.00 

1903  EF-40  $89;  AU-50  . 149.00 

1905- S  MS-64.  Lustrous  and  very  well  struck.  A  nice 

example  of  this  scarce  issue  .  1,095.00 

1906  AU-58.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre 

remain  . 215.00 

1906- D  AU-50  . 149.00 

1907  EF-45  $99;  MS-63.  Satiny  lustre  .  .  .  750.00 

1908- 0  EF-45  . 99.00 

1909  MS-60 . 315.00 

1909- D  EF-45 . 99.00 

1912  MS-63.  Attractive  and  lustrous  ....  750.00 

1914  EF-45  . 99.00 

1914-D  EF-40  $89;  MS-63.  Attractive  full  mint  lus¬ 
tre  with  splashes  of  original  toning  .  .750.00 

1915  EF-40  $89;  EF-45  $99;  About  Uncirculated- 

50  $149;  MS-63  . 750.00 


Gorgeous  1915  Barber  25c 


1915  Proof-65.  Immaculate  surfaces.  Beautiful 
magenta  toning.  A  sharp  strike  .4,250.00 

Only  450  Proofs  were  struck  of  this  issue.  This  is  the 
last  Proof  Barber  date  in  the  series. 


1916-D  EF-40  $89;  EF-45  $99;  AU-50  $149;  and  a 

pleasing  AU-55 . 185.00 

STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 

1917  Type  I.  MS-63.  Full  Head  (henceforth  ab¬ 


breviated  as  FH).  Very  attractive  with  great  eye  ap 
peal.  Satinlike  surfaces  highlighted  by  pale 


champagne  toning . 795.00 

1917  Type  II.  AU-50 . 79.00 

1919-D  AU-50.  A  difficult  date  to  find  .  .  .295.00 

1919-S  EF-45.  Another  scarce  issue.  189.00 

1920  EF-45 . 49.00 

1924  EF-45 . 49.00 


Gorgeous  Gem  1924  Quarter 


1924  MS-65  FH.  Breathtaking  full  mint  bril¬ 
liance  and  lustre.  Immaculate  surfaces. 
Sharply  struck . 2,895.00 


1924-D  MS-63.  Nearly  full  head.  Toned  .450.00 

1925  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  . 79.00 

1926  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  $79;  MS-60. 

Brilliant  and  lustrous  . 189.00 

1927  EF-45 . 45.00 

1928  EF-45 . 45.00 

1928-D  EF-40  $45;  AU-50  $59;  MS-63.  Beautiful  full 

mint  lustre . 359.00 

1928- S  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  . 45.00 

1929  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55,  a 

nice  quarter  dollar . 79.00 

1929- D  EF-40  $45;  EF-45 . 55.00 

1929- S  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  . 45.00 

1930  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  . 79.00 

1930- S  EF-45  . 45.00 

WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 

1932  MS-63  $89;  MS-64  $129;  MS-65.  First  year  of 

issue.  Lustrous . 425.00 

1932-D  AU-55  $395;  MS-60  . 495.00 

This  issue  has  the  second  lowest  mintage  in  the  entire 
Washington  quarter  series,  just  436,800  business  strikes  were 
minted. 

1932-S  MS-60.  A  few  marks  on  the  obverse  $195; 
MS-60  . 295.00 

With  just  408,000  pieces  struck,  this  is  the  lowest  mintage 
issue  in  the  series. 

1934  Heavy  Motto.  MS-63  $49;  MS-64  $69;  a  fi¬ 
nal  MS-65 . 135.00 

1934  Light  Motto.  MS-63 . 69.00 

1934-  L)  AU-55  . 39.00 

1935  MS-63  $29;  MS-65 . 115.00 

1935- D  MS-63  $195;  MS-64 . 395.00 

1935- S  MS-63 . 159.00 

1936- D  MS-65.  Subdued  lustre.  Lightly  toned. 
Scarce  in  this  state  of  preservation  .  1,695.00 

1936- S  MS-63  $149;  MS-64.  Lustrous  ....  259.00 

1937  MS-63  $29;  MS-64  . 69.00 

1937- D  MS-63  . 69.00 

1937- S  MS-63  $169;  MS-65.  Satiny  lustre,  lightly 

toned.  Low-mintage  issue . 895.00 

1938  Proof-65  475.00 

1938- S  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  $99;  MS-65  495.00 

1939  MS-63  $21;  Proof-65  . 325.00 

1939- D  MS-63  $59;  MS-65  . 295.00 

1939-S  MS-63  $89;  MS-65  450.00 
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Numismatic  Advertising 

Don't  Let  Mumbo-Jumbo  Hoo-Doo  You! 

By  )oel ).  Orosz,  Ph.D. 


Before  you  open  another  copy  of  Numismatic  News ,  Coin  World,  or  even 
The  Numismatist,  you  had  better  remember  the  warning  from  Vachel  Lindsay, 
in  his  poem,  The  Congo:  "Be  careful  what  you  do,  or.. .Mumbo-Jumbo  will  Hoo-Doo 
you!"  By  "mumbo-jumbo"  I  mean  the  language  in  certain  of  the  advertisements  you 
will  find  in  these  publications.  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  editors  of  these  fine  periodi¬ 
cals  do  their  best  to  prevent  fraudulent  ads  from  being  printed  in  their  pages.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  can  only  weed  out  the  downright  dishonest  squibs.  There  is  nothing 
that  they  can  legally  do  to  prevent  a  vast  number  of  confusing,  meaningless,  and  mar¬ 
ginally  misleading  claims  from  being  published.  Are  all  advertisers  dishonest?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  advertisers  to  try  to  sell  their  products  by  making 
claims  they  can  back  up,  in  words  we  can  all  understand.  It  is  when  advertisers  em¬ 
ploy  ambiguous  language — in  other  words,  mumbo-jumbo — to  peddle  their  wares, 
that  I  get  angry,  particularly  if  their  wares  aren't  worth  buying. 


Fortunately,  these  vague  words  and  meaningless 
phrases  have  become  practically  standardized  over 
the  years.  Just  for  fun,  let's  take  a  look  at  a  bunch 
of  them.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  I  have  missed, 
but  I  think  I  have  covered  all  of  the  biggies.  So  get 
ready;  as  Wilson  Mizner  said  about  Hollywood, 
"It's  a  trip  through  a  sewer  in  a  glass-bottomed 
boat." 

1.  UNIQUE 

This  hapless  word  is  abused  by  advertisers  hawk¬ 
ing  everything  from  ant  farms  to  zoo-doo,  but  it  is 
virtually  drawn  and  quartered  in  numismatics.  The 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  (OED)  defines  "unique" 
as  "single,  sole,  alone  of  its  kind;  of  which  there 
is  only  one;  one  and  no  other;  solitary."  The  1870- 
S  $3  gold  piece  from  the  Eliasberg  Collection  is 
"unique,"  for  one  and  only  one  exists.  These  days, 
however,  it  seems  that  almost  every  coin  certain 
dealers  peddle  is,  to  hear  them  tell  it,  "unique." 
I  actually  saw  an  ad  recently  that  advised:  "Put  away 
a  roll  of  these  unique  beauties."  The  trouble  is  that 
people  are  using  the  word  "unique"  when  they  me¬ 
an  to  say  "great,"  "fantastic,"  or  "wonderful."  Hence 
"unique"  coins  are  offered  by  the  roll,  or  even  by 
the  bag.  The  word  "unique"  is  even  migrating  from 
the  coin  to  the  chance  to  buy  the  coin,  as  in  the 
familiar  plea:  "Don't  miss  this  unique  opportuni¬ 
ty."  Well,  there  ain't  no  such  critter.  Even  a  truly 
unique  coin,  like  the  1870-S  $3  gold  piece,  will  be 
sold  several  times,  so  the  opportunity  to  buy  it  will 
not  be  unique.  Poor  old  "unique"  has  the  dubi¬ 
ous  distinction  of  being  the  most  abused  term  in 
all  of  numismatic  advertising. 

2.  ULTIMATE 

Before  "unique"  became  "uniquely"  misused, 
"ultimate"  was  the  last  word  in  advertising  mumbo- 
jumbo  My  trusty  OED  tells  me  that  "ultimate" 
means,  "lying  beyond  all  others;  forming  the  final 
aim  or  ob|ect;  arrived  at  as  a  final  result  or  in  the 
last  resort."  How  many  times  have  you  read  that 
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someone  is  selling  "the  ultimate  coin"?  I  wonder 
if  this  dealer  realizes  that  he  is  announcing  that  he 
is  going  out  of  business?  (Actually,  having  seen  some 
of  the  "ultimate  quality"  coins  that  these  guys  sell, 
I  would  be  delighted  if  they  decided  to  change 
careers.)  I  have  lately  noticed,  in  an  ad  or  two,  the 
word  "penultimate"  as  "last  but  one;  next  before 
the  last  of  a  series  of  things."  Again,  this  seems  unin¬ 
tentionally  accurate,  for  a  lot  of  these  hyped-up 
coins  turn  out  to  be  next-to-last  in  quality.  Let  me 
offer  a  piece  of  free  advice  to  all  numismatic  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  say 
a  coin  is  a  whiz-bang  piece,  say  it  is  a  whiz-bang 
piece,  but  don't  misuse  poor  old  "ultimate" 
anymore. 

The  last  word  on  this  subject  belongs  to  former 
Dallas  Cowboy  back  Duane  Thomas.  After  the  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  a  few  years  ago,  sportscaster  Tom  Brook- 
shier  asked  him,  "Duane,  how  does  it  feel  to  play 
in  the  ultimate  game?"  Thomas,  revealing  himself 
to  be  an  able  grammarian  as  well  as  a  brilliant  half¬ 


back,  replied:  "If  this  is  the  ultimate  game,  yvhy  will 
they  play  it  again  next  year?" 

3.  RARE  AND  SCARCE 

Just  about  every  person  who  sells  coins  will  tell 
you  that  he  deals  in  "rare"  coins,  and  items  that 
are  truly  "scarce."  The  OED  defines  "scarce"  as  "ex¬ 
isting  in  limited  numbers;  seldom  seen  or  met  with; 
rare."  The  OED  defines  "rare"  as  "of  a  kind,  class 
or  description  seldom  found,  met  with,  or  occur¬ 
ring;  unusual,  uncommon,  exceptional."  In  other 
words,  the  two  are  pretty  much  synonymous.  And 
these  two  words  have  another  thing  in  common: 
in  numismatics  they  are  used  in  such  a  fast-and- 
loose  manner  that  they  are  really  meaningless.  I 
have  seen  ad  after  ad  for  "rare  coins"  that  offer  noth¬ 
ing  but  coins  of  which  there  are  literally  millions 
of  extant  examples.  There  are  many  more  1889  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars,  for  example,  than  there  are  Chevy 
trucks,  but  when  was  the  last  time  you  heard  of 
someone  trying  to  peddle  a  "rare"  Chevy  pickup? 

Some  people  say,  "if  it's  not  in  circulation,  it's 
rare."  Well  there  are  no  1983-S  Proof  cents  in  cir¬ 
culation,  but  there  are  well  over  3,200,000  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Are  they  rare?  Look  at  it  this  way:  If  you 
gathered  capacity  crowds  at  every  professional  base¬ 
ball  and  football  stadium,  you  could  give  a  1983-S 
Proof  cent  to  every  spectator  and  every  player  and 
every  referee  and  still  have  about  200,000  left  over! 
Yet,  coins  this  common,  and  even  more  numerous 
than  this,  are  routinely  called  "rare." 

To  my  mind,  there  are  two  ways  to  legitimately 
talk  about  rarity.  One  is  absolute  rarity.  There  are, 
for  instance,  three  known  1822  half  eagles.  Now, 
when  you  can  count  all  of  the  surviving  examples 
of  the  coin  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  that  is  ab¬ 
solute  rarity.  You  can  also  legitimately  talk  of  rarity 
relative  to  demand.  This  is  a  coin  not  rare  in  abso¬ 
lute  numbers,  but  one  which  is  so  much  in  demand 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find.  For  instance,  the  1856  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent,  if  one  counts  both  Proof  and  busi¬ 
ness  strike  examples,  exists  to  the  tune  of  about 
1,000  pieces,  quite  common  when  compared  to 
1822  half  eagles.  But  this  pattern  coin  has  been  so 
avidly  collected  for  so  long  that  it  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  specimens.  Therefore  it  is  relatively 
rare. 

So  how  can  we  define  rarity?  Absolute  rarity,  as 
it  happens,  already  has  a  pretty  good  definition.  Dr. 
William  H.  Sheldon,  in  his  classic  work  Penny 
Whimsy,  gives  the  following  system: 


R-1 

Common 

R-2 

Not  So  Common 

R-3 

Scarce 

R-4 

Very  Scarce— (76-200 
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R-5 

Rare— (31-75  surviving  examples) 

R-6 

Very  Rare— (13-30  surviving 
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R-8  Unique  or  Nearly  Unique — (1,  2,  or  3 
surviving  examples) 

The  scale  from  R-3  to  R-8,  while  not  exact,  at  least 
gives  some  definition  of  "scarce"  and  "rare."  Some¬ 
how,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  to  use  this 
system  than  to  call  coins  which  one  can  literally 
purchase  by  the  bushel  basket-full  "rarities." 

4.  LIMITED  EDITION 

Ads  for  "limited  editions"  invariably  come  from 
companies  with  impressive-sounding  compound 
names— something  like  "Universal  Numismatic 
Bullion  Mint,  Ltd.'— which  usually  turn  out  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  ex-cons  and  a  post  office  box.  They  hawk 
issues  of  gold  and  silver  medals  commemorating 
such  events  as  royal  weddings  and  space  shots, 
which  medals  are  "strictly  limited  editions:  no  more 
than  100,000  will  be  struck  worldwide."  What  they 
neglect  to  tell  you,  however,  is  that  in  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse  there  are  only  about  50  people  who  want  to 
buy  the  damn  things.  It's  a  limited  edition  all 
right — limited  in  popularity  and  in  resale  value— 
although  unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  people  who 
lose  money  buying  the  things. 

5.  LITERALLY 

I'll  bet  you've  encountered  plenty  of  hype  like 
this:  "A  literally  heart-stopping  coin!!!  If  that  is  so, 
you  had  better  not  look  at  it.  The  OED  tells  us  that 
"literal"  is  "the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  any  metaphorical  meaning."  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  if  a  coin  is  "literally  heart-stopping,"  taking 
one  look  at  it  will  make  your  heart  stop.  How  about, 
"This  coin  will  literally  explode  in  the  next  six 
months!!!?"  In  that  case,  better  keep  it  out  of  your 
lock  box;  the  shrapnel  could  harm  the  rest  of  your 
collection.  If  hypestdrs  really  feel  the  need  to  use 
colorful  language,  I  would  suggest  "virtually," 
which  the  OED  defines  as  "in  effect,  though  not 
formally  or  explicitly."  For  example,  "This  hypester's 
ad  contains  so  much  bull  that  it  would  virtually  fer¬ 
tilize  all  the  corn  in  Iowa!" 

6.  FREE  GIFT 

I  always  get  a  chuckle  out  of  this  one.  How  of¬ 
ten  have  you  seen  ads  that  say,  "Buy  $100  worth 
of  material  and  get  a  BU  dime  as  a  free  gift!"?  Is 
this  supposed  to  be  in  distinction,  I  wonder,  to  a 
gift  that  has  to  be  purchased?  I  don't  need  the  OED 
to  tell  me  that  gifts,  by  definition,  are  free.  I  mean, 
have  you  ever  given  your  kid  a  birthday  gift,  and 
then  said,  "I  hope  you  like  it  son.  That  will  be  20 
bucks."?  I  suspect  that  anyone  who  stresses  that  his 
"gifts"  are  free  is  really  making  you  pay  dearly  for 
them,  after  all. 

7.  SLIDER,  BORDERLINE  BU,  COMMERCIAL 
UNC.,  MAIL  ORDER  UNC. 

I  lump  these  terms  together  because  they  are  all 
really  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing:  A  coin 
that  is  almost  Uncirculated,  but  not  quite;  in  other 
words  an  AU  that  is  almost  MS-60.  The  term  "slid¬ 
er"  was  derived  in  an  interesting  way.  The  old  Wayte 
Raymond  National  Coin  Albums  had  holes  for  the 
insertion  of  coins,  which  were  then  covered  by  ace¬ 
tate  strips  that  slid  over  them  on  both  sides.  As  the 
strips  were  repeatedly  inserted  and  removed,  the 
friction  made  small  flat  spots  on  the  higher  points 
of  Uncirculated  coins  stored  in  the  album.  Such 
coins  were  no  longer  Uncirculated,  but  almost 
were,  and  they  became  known  as  "sliders." 

Now  all  of  these  terms  are  numismatically 
meaningless  so  far  as  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation's  Official  Grading  Standards  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  have  very  precise  meaning  in  the 
ads.  A  firm  will  typically  sell  "gorgeous  borderline 
BU  Morgans  at  a  fraction  of  MS-65."  Of  course,  if 
you  try  to  sell  these  "gorgeous  borderline  BU"  coins 
back  to  that  dealer,  he  will  sneer,  "What?  Those 
beat-up  sliders?" 


I  object  to  all  of  these  terms  for  three  reasons. 
First,  why  not,  as  Howard  Cosell  says,  "Tell  it  like 
it  is."?  If  a  coin  is  an  AU,  call  it  an  AU.  Second, 
why  denigrate  an  attractive  AU  coin  by  calling  it 
a  pejorative  name,  like  "slider"?  Last,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  such  terms  as  "commercial  Uncirculated" 
and  "mail  order  Uncirculated"  imply  there  is  more 
than  one  definition  of  "Uncirculated."  Wrong! 
There  are  several  grades  of  Uncirculated,  but  only 
one  definition.  A  coin  is  either  Uncirculated  or  it 
isn't;  the  moment  a  coin  acquires  evidence  of  cir¬ 
culation,  it  is  no  longer  an  Uncirculated  coin.  Can 
you  imagine  someone  proclaiming  she  is  a  "com¬ 
mercial  virgin,"  or  a  woman  claiming  to  be  only 
"borderline  pregnant"?  Of  course  not.  A  coin  is  ei¬ 
ther  Uncirculated  (MS-60  or  better)  or  it  isn't. 


Now,  if  you  are  as  skeptical  as  I  am,  you  begin 
to  wonder  how  they  know  these  "unsearched  bags" 
contain  a  low-grade  1914-D  cent.  Do  you  suppose 
that  a  famous  psychic  from  the  National  Enquirer 
told  them?  Or  could  it  be  they  dropped  one  in,  by 
way  of  a  consolation  prize,  after  they  cherry-picked 
the  goodies?  You  decide. 

12.  GOLD  IS  GOING  OUT  OF  SIGHT... 

Yes,  indeedy,  but  they  don't  tell  you  which  way. 
I  saw  such  ads,  the  very  same  ads,  running  through¬ 
out  a  six-year  period  during  which  the  price  of  gold 
collapsed  from  over  $800  per  ounce  to  less  than 
$400  per  ounce.  One  thing  is  for  sure,  no  matter 
how  poorly  gold  does,  these  ads  will  never  go  out 
of  sight! 


8.  WONDER  COIN 

Speaking,  as  we  were  a  moment  ago,  about  su- 
pergonzo  coins,  I  notice  that  today's  favorite  catch 
phrase  is  "wonder  coin."  Now  that  is  just  what  we 
need,  another  term  to  describe  an  Uncirculated 
coin.  The  ANA  already  has  11 — count  'em  11- 
grades  for  Uncirculated  coins.  Now  we  have  "won¬ 
der  coin"  to  add  to  the  list.  And  just  what  grade 
does  "wonder  coin"  equal?  Why,  any  little  old  grade 
your  heart  desires.  It  is  a  hypster's  dream,  a  term 
that  implies  so  very  much  and  means  so  very  lit¬ 
tle.  I  have  a  personal  definition  for  "wonder  coin": 
I  wonder  why  anyone  would  buy  a  coin  so 
described? 
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The  Solution  to  the 
Grading  Problem! 


9.  INVESTMENT  GRADE 

This  is  the  first  cousin  of  "wonder  coin,"  yet  an¬ 
other  synonym  for  Uncirculated,  and  we  need  that 
just  about  as  much  as  an  even  larger  federal  bud¬ 
get  deficit.  Again,  just  what  is  "investment  grade" 
anyhow?  Again,  the  answer  is,  "Anything  your  dealer 
wants  it  to  mean,"  for  it  is  not  convertible  into  an 
official  ANA  grade.  I  have  a  sure-fire  definition  for 
"investment  grade":  It  describes  a  coin  which  was 
an  MS-65  yesterday,  is  an  MS-63  today,  and  will  be 
an  MS-62  tomorrow.  It  is  a  coin  of  a  certain  grade 
all  right:  a  downhill  grade. 

10.  ORIGINAL,  MINT-WRAPPED  ROLLS 

A  really  neat  trick,  since  the  Mint  has  never 
wrapped  coins  in  rolls.  They  use  bags,  instead.  Of 
course,  to  avoid  charges  of  false  advertising,  these 
hypesters  could  always  send  you  a  roll  of 
Life-Savers.... 

11.  UNSEARCHED  BAG 

We've  all  seen  this  old  chestnut;  a  firm  buys  sever¬ 
al  bags  of  coins  from  an  "old-time"  collector,  and 
gosh,  they're  just  too  busy  selling  unique, 
investment-grade,  wonder  coins  to  search  through 
them.  These  pristine,  unpeeked-at-bags  may,  nay, 
probably  contain  several  MS-65  key  dates,  and  in 
fact  the  company  guarantees  that  each  bag  will  con¬ 
tain  a  Very  Good  1914-D  cent.... 


13.  WE'RE  BULLISH  ON... 

Gosh,  what  a  surprise.  A  firm  is  selling,  let  us  say, 
common-date  MS-60  Morgans,  and  they  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  very  bullish  on  MS-60  Morgans.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  more  honest,  if  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  MS-60  Morgans,  to  advertise  like  this:  "We've 
got  bags  of  these  turkeys  that  will  never  fly,  but 
we've  got  to  unload  'em  somehow,  so  we're  bull¬ 
ish  on  common-date  MS-60  Morgans."  But  don't 
hold  your  breath! 

14.  OUR  TOP  20  INVESTMENT  PICKS... 

Which  (as  Gomer  Pyle  used  to  say)  SUprise, 
SUprise,  just  happen  to  be  the  20  coins  we  have 
in  stock  at  this  very  moment!  Of  course,  it  would 
never  do  to  place  an  ad  admitting,  "Our  top  invest¬ 
ment  pick  is  an  1877  Indian  cent,  but  we're  damned 
if  we  can  find  one  to  sell  you!"  Ironically,  the  ads 
are  accurate  in  one  way— the  coins  usually  turn  out 
to  be  a  pretty  good  investment— for  the  hypesters 
who  unload  them  on  trusting  investors. 

15.  THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  GRADING 
PROBLEM... 

I  have  learned,  in  my  long  life,  to  be  suspicious 
of  salesmen  who  have  the  solution  to  all  of  my  prob¬ 
lems.  So  naturally,  when  a  group  of  dealers  formed 
a  grading  service  and  announced  they  had  "solved 
the  grading  problem,"  I  was  just  the  tiniest  bit  skep¬ 
tical,  just  as  I  would  be  if  they  had  announced,  let 
us  say,  they  had  eliminated  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Of  course,  as  Don  Meredith  likes  to  say,  "It 
ain't  braggin'  if  you  can  do  it."  Well,  have  they  done 
it?  The  following  ad  appeared  in  December  1986, 
featuring  coins  certified  by  this  grading  service: 

CENTS 

1910  MS-65  ultra-clean  surfaces  with 

pinpoint  detail.  Beautiful  original  color  and 

free  of  any  carbon  spotting . $75. 

1910  MS-65  a  blazing,  full  red  Lincoln 

with  razor  sharp  strike  and  carbon-free 
surfaces . $125. 

Same  coin,  same  date,  same  mint,  same  variety, 
same  grade,  apparently  a  slightly  different  color, 
huge  difference  in  price.  And  oh,  yes:  same  old 
grading  problem,  or  apparently  so. 

16.  MARKET  MAKER 

This  is  a  very  hot  term  right  now.  A  "market  mak¬ 
er,"  as  near  as  I  can  make  out,  is  a  dealer  who  buys 
and  sells  coins  on  such  a  vast  scale  that  he  literal¬ 
ly  creates  his  own  market  for  rare  coins.  He  is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  coin  hobby.  In¬ 
deed,  his  ads  make  him  appear  larger  than  life.  "We 
are  the  market  makers!"  they  thunder,  trying  their 
best  to  sound  like  )ohn  Wayne  in  the  Sands  of  Iwo 
/ima.  The  funny  thing  is,  when  the  market  makers 
recently  cooked  up  five  new  grades  of  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  coins,  thus  devastating  the  value  of  their  client's 
coin  portfolios,  the  )ohn  Wayne  act  changed  into 
something  approximating  Woody  Allen.  Men  who 
had  been  mighty  market  makers  only  a  few  dayv 
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before  v\ere  suddenly,  to  hear  them  tell  it,  being 
made  bv  the  mighty  market.  "We  have  no  choice 
but  to  add  all  these  grades,"  they  said  meekly.  "It's 
what  the  investor  wants."'  Sure.  I  believe  the  inves¬ 
tors  wanted  a  return  of  50  cents  on  their  dollar  due 
to  downgrading,  don't  you?  I  am  happy  to  report, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  the  furor  over  the  new  grad¬ 
ing  system  subsided,  our  heroes  rapidly  recovered, 
and  once  more  they  claim  to  be  in  control  of  numis¬ 
matics.  How  lucky  for  us. 

17.  THE  INDUSTRY 

I  made  a  boo-boo  in  the  last  sentence  above.  In 
talking  about  the  game  of  buying  and  selling  coins, 
market  makers  never  say  "numismatics,"  or,  Cod 
forbid,  "the  hobby."  It  is  always,  "the  industry,"  as 
in  "that  market  maker  has  taken  more  investors  to 
the  cleaners  than  anyone  in  the  industry."  Dusting 
off  the  OED,  we  find  that  "industry"  is  "a  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  branch  of  productive  labor;  a  trade  or 
manufacture,  especially  in  the  productive  arts  or 
manufactures."  In  short,  an  industry  is  some  line 
of  work  that  produces  a  tangible  thing,  like  a  car— or 
a  twinkie.  Since  coin  dealers  buy  and  sell  things 
that  have  already  been  manufactured,  you  can  hard¬ 
ly  call  what  they  do  an  industry.  I  know,  however, 
why  market  makers  like  that  term.  "The  hobby" 
suggests  a  group  of  good-natured  amateurs,  who 


enjoy  their  pastime.  "The  industry"  conjures  up  im¬ 
ages  of  high-rolling,  power-lunching,  fast-lane  types. 
Naturally,  the  market  makers  prefer  the  dashing  im¬ 
ages  the  latter  term  affords.  And  there  is  an  histori¬ 
cal  precedent:  remember,  America's  first  great 
industrialists  were  called  the  "Robber  Barons." 

18.  INVESTMENT  PERFORMANCE 

You  see  this  term  a  lot  in  the  investment  news¬ 
letters,  as  in,  "The  investment  performance  of  Walk¬ 
ers  over  the  past  five  years  has  been  fantastic!!!"  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  all  Uncirculated  coins, 
any  such  claim  is  absolutely  meaningless.  Over  the 
past  five  years  the  number  of  Uncirculated  grades 
has  been  increased  from  three  then  to  five  then  to 
11.  Any  Uncirculated  coin  evaluated  before  March 
of  1986  has  an  obsolete  grade.  Since  virtually  all 
of  the  coins  that  were  MS-65s  five  years  ago  are  MS- 
625  or  MS-63s  today,  there  is  no  way  to  accurately 
track  an  Uncirculated  coin's  "investment  perfor¬ 
mance"  over  time:  it's  all  apples  and  oranges.  So 
don't  get  hoo-dooed  by  that  ridiculous  line. 

19.  THE  ASTUTE  INVESTOR 

This  one  wins  the  "Jumbo  Shrimp  Memorial 
Oxymoron  Award."  I've  met  lots  of  astute  collec¬ 
tors,  but  never  an  astute  investor.  I  have  met  lots 
of  investors  who  lost  lots  of  money  by  swallowing 
lots  of  hoo-doo  from  hypesters.  So  "astute  inves 


tor"  seems  pretty  contradictory  to  me.  But  then  I 
am  used  to  it.  After  all,  every  day  I  drive  on  a  park¬ 
way  and  park  in  a  driveway. 

How  do  you  keep  from  being  hoo-dooed  by 
mumbo-jumbo?  It's  simple,  really.  Just  ask  yourself 
these  four  questions: 

1.  What  is  this  ad  trying  to  sell  me? 

2.  Is  it  using  rational  arguments  or  hype  to  try  to 
sell  it  to  me? 

3.  Can  they  back  up  their  arguments? 

4.  Are  their  terms  meaningful  or  meaningless? 

Above  all,  remember  that  any  offer  that  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  is  too  "good"  to  be  true.  Ads  like 
that  are  placed  by  people  who  subscribe  to  W.C. 
Fields'  famous  ethic,  "You  can't  cheat  an  honest 
man,  but  never  give  a  sucker  an  even  break."  An¬ 
other  important  point  to  remember  comes  from  my 
old  friend,  dealer  Mike  Standish,  who  says  that, 
"Good  coins  don't  need  fancy  ads— they  sell  them¬ 
selves."  Mike  is  absolutely  right.  Coins  worth  buy¬ 
ing  can  easily  be  sold  by  means  of  factual  ads;  there 
is  no  need  to  use  mumbo-jumbo  to  hype  them.  In 
fact,  the  only  reason  to  use  mumbo-jumbo  in  ads 
is  to  sell  you  something  that  you  don't  need  and 
don't  want.  In  short,  if  you  let  mumbo-jumbo  hoo¬ 
doo  you,  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself! 


This  quiz  asks  you  to  identify  certain  interesting 
coin  varieties.  A  description  of  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  variety,  such  as  “ Spiked  Chin,”  is 
given— and  you  are  to  match  it  up  with  the  date 
and  denomination  of  the  coin  in  which  this  varie¬ 
ty  may  be  found.  A  score  of  nine  or  1 0  correct  will 
rank  you  in  the  ” expert "  class,  a  score  of  six  to  eight 
isn't  bad,  but  a  score  of  five  or  less  suggests  that 
you  should  spend  an  evening  or  two  curled  up  with 
a  copy  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins! 

1.  The  "Spiked  Chin"  variety  was  probably  caused 
by  the  slip  of  an  engraver's  chisel.  It  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  rare,  but  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  varieties  in  its  series. 

a.  1844  Liberty  Seated  dime 

b.  1 793  large  cent 

c.  1 804  half  cent 

d.  1876-S  half  eagle 

2.  "3-Legged"  describes  the  animal  pictured  on  this 
particular  variety. 

a.  1937-D  Buffalo  nickel 

b.  1737  Higley  threepence 

c.  1918-S  Buffalo  nickel 

d.  1925-S  commemorative  half  dollar 

3.  "Jefferson  Head"  describes  this  unusual  varie¬ 
ty,  an  issue  which  various  authorities  have  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  a  counterfeit,  a  pattern,  or  a  privately 
produced  proposal  for  coinage.  In  any  event,  the 
variety  is  associated  with  the: 

a.  1 794  silver  dollar 

b.  1836  Lettered  Edge  half  dollar 

c.  1843  Liberty  Seated  dime 

d.  1 795  large  cent 

4.  "Open  Wreath"  and  "Closed  Wreath"  are  terms 
used  to  differentiate  varieties  of  the: 

a.  1 795  silver  dollar 

b.  1849  gold  dollar 

c.  1863  Indian  cent 
d  1859  Indian  cent 


5.  A  numismatist  contemplating  a  "Booby  Head" 
or  a  "Silly  Head"  would  be  looking  at  a: 

a.  1839  large  cent 

b.  1 835  quarter  eagle 

c.  1948  Franklin  half  dollar 

d.  1872  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar 

6.  "8  Tailfeathers"  characterizes  a  variety  of  the: 

a.  1889  half  dollar 

b.  1  795  Flowing  Hair  silver  dollar 

c.  1878  Morgan  silver  dollar 

d.  1907  eagle 

7.  If  someone  offered  you  a  "Baby  Head"  variety, 
chances  are  you  would  be  considering  a: 

a.  1844  large  cent 

b.  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar 

c.  1 793  half  cent 

d.  1 786  Vermont  copper 

8.  "With  Rays"  is  a  term  used  to  differentiate  a  var¬ 
iety  of  the: 


Likes  Our  Layaway  Plan 

The  following  is  from  K.K.,  a  Maryland  client: 

As  a  fairly  new  customer,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  strong  policy  you  have  of  paying  personal 
attention  to  your  customers. 

Last  month  one  of  your  Order  Department  staff 
members  enlightened  me  about  your  Layaway  Plan, 
I  took  advantage  of  it  for  one  coin  while  paying  in 
full  for  a  second  coin.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  re¬ 
ceived  both  coins  at  the  same  time,  with  a  note  on 
the  invoice  expressing  the  hope  that  I  would  be 
pleased  with  each  coin,  and  listing  the  payment 
due  schedule.  Tjjis  has  never  happened  to  me  in 
any  relationship  with  any  other  firm.  Not  only  was 
I  pleased,  I  was  delighted  both  with  the  coins  and 
your  company's  attitude  toward  purchasers.  It  is  only 
right  that  I  take  a  few  minutes  to  write  to  say  thank 
you! 


a.  1867  Shield  nickel 

b.  1 855  half  dollar 

c.  1919  Mercury  dime 

d.  1 787  Fugio  cent 

9.  "Club  Rays"  is  a  term  used  to  differentiate  a  var¬ 
iety  of  the: 

a.  1853  quarter  dollar 

b.  1867  Shield  nickel 

c.  1 787  Fugio  cent 

d.  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar 

10.  A  count  of  1 5  stars  on  the  obverse,  instead  of 
the  normal  13,  identifies  a  variety  of: 

a.  1832  half  eagle 

b.  1817  large  cent 

c.  1828  half  cent 

d.  1854  large  cent 

Answers:  1-c,  2-a,  3-d,  4-b,  5-a,  6-c,  7-d,  8-a,  9-c, 
and  10-b. 


"Interesting  Information" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  M.G.,  a 
South  Dakota  client: 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  the 
1811  Sheldon-287  and  the  1813  Sheldon-292  cents, 
Lots  1378  and  1379  respectively,  which  I  purchased 
in  your  Westchester  Collection  auction  sale.  They 
are  both  true  gems.  I  note  with  interest  that  the 
S-292  appears  to  be  plated  in  the  Garrett  Collec¬ 
tion  Sale  Catalogue. . . . 

Second,  I  also  purchased  one  of  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  "pattern"  cents  in  the  Westchester  sale. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  many  hours 
of  enjoyable  reading  which  i  have  had  from  your 
catalogues,  your  Rare  Coin  Review  issues,  your  Spe¬ 
cial  Coin  Letter  issues,  and  the  books  which  you 
publish.  I  find  this  information  fully  as  interesting 
as  the  coins  themselves. 
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Quarter  Dollars  for  Sale  (cont'd) 


1940  Proof-65 . 215.00 

1940-D  MS-65 . 315.00 

1940- S  MS-63  $29;  MS-65 . 59.00 

1941  MS-63  $15;  Proof-65  . 215.00 

1941- D  MS-63  . 27.00 

1941- S  MS-63  $22;  MS-65  . 65.00 

1942  MS-63  $12;  Proof-65  . 205.00 

1942- D  MS-63 . 16.50 

1942- S  MS-63  . 85.00 

1943  MS-63 . 12.00 

1943- D  MS-63 . 16.50 

1943- S  MS-63  . 42.00 

1944  MS-63 . 9.00 

1944- D  MS-63 . 21.00 

1944- S  MS-63  . 24.00 

1945  MS-63 . 9.00 

1945- D  MS-63 . 10.00 

1945-S  MS-63  . 12.00 

1946  MS-63 . 8.00 

1947- S  MS-63 . 12.00 

1948  MS-63 . 8.00 

1948- D  MS-63 . 9.00 

1948- S  MS-63  . 13.00 

1949  MS-63 . 25.00 

1949- D  MS-63 . 13.00 

1950  MS-63 . 6.00 

1951-S  MS-63 . 12.00 

1974  MS-63.  Mint  error.  Off  center . 17.00 


Half  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  HALF  DOLLARS 

1795  VG-8.  Holed  and  plugged.  A  nice  filler  for  an 
early  type  set.  Attractive  rosy  toning.  Sharpness 
of  a  Fine  or  better  coin  . 195.00 

DRAPED  BUST  HALF  DOLLARS 

1806  Pointed  6.  AG-3  $79;  Stem  through  Claw.  VF- 
30  $425;  Overton-123.  A  Rarity-4  issue.  VF-30. 
Offered  for . . . 595.00 


Superb  1807  50c 


1807  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Heraldic  Eagle  re¬ 
verse.  MS-60.  Superb  fully  lustrous  surfaces. 
Lightly  toned.  Very  sharply  struck.  Last  year 
of  issue  for  the  Draped  Bust  type.  A  coin  for 
the  connoisseur . 4,995.00 

The  1807  Heraldic  Eagle  half  dollar  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  in  Mint  State  preservation,  as  evidenced  by 
last  year's  auction  records.  Only  one  piece  grading  MS- 
60  crossed  the  auction  block  last  year! 


CAPPED  BUST  HALF  DOLLARS 

1812  AU-50.  0-102  . 495.00 

1821  EF-45.  0-101 . 185.00 

1822  MS-63.  Blazing  full  mint  lustre.  Very  sharply 

struck . 1,975.00 


1823  EF-45.  O-106A.  Rarity-2  . 325.00 

1824  MS-60.  0-116.  Rarity-4.  Surfaces  with  deep  ir¬ 
idescent  toning  . 895.00 

1825  MS-62  (PCGS  holder) .  1,295.00 

1826  VF-30  . 89.00 

1827/6  overdate.  MS-60.  Frosty  with  light  peripheral 

toning . 950.00 


1827  Square  Base  2.  VF-30  $89;  MS-63.  0-101. 
Frosty  lustre  toned  rosy  gray  and  light  green  and 
gold.  Needle  sharp  strike.  Save  for  a  small  mark 
near  Liberty's  mouth,  this  coin  would  grade  MS- 
64.  A  beautiful  piece  for  the  advanced  collector 

.  1,895.00 

1828  AU-50.  0-117 . 325.00 

1829  AU-55  . 395.00 

1830  EF-45  $165;  Large  0  AU-50  $325;  MS-63.  Small 

0.  Full  mint  brilliance  with  light  golden 
peripheral  toning . 1,895.00 


An  Avid  Reader 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  K.V.,  a  Ljos 
Angeles  client: 

I  am  an  avid  reader  of  your  very  informative 
books.  My  most  recent  acquisition,  United  States 
Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars,  was  very  enter¬ 
taining  and  educational.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  your  publications,  and  they  have  made  me  wiser 
and  more  confident  based  on  the  knowledge  I  have 
acquired. 

I  collect  type  coins  in  AU  grade  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  several  pieces  in  my  collection  from  your 
quality  auctions  and  catalogues.  I  don't  always  get 
a  bargain,  because  there  may  be  many  others  with 
the  same  taste  as  mine,  but  for  the  prices  I  can  af¬ 
ford,  your  catalogues  bring  out  the  thrill  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  acquiring  coins  to  its  fullest  satisfaction. 

I  know  that  one  gets  a  quality  product  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  Bowers  and  Merena,  and  I  hope  that  you 
continue  your  service  of  educating  collectors  such 
as  myself.  I  only  wish  other  firms  were  as  reliable 
and  honest  as  yours,  but  I  guess  that  is  what  makes 
yours  stand  out  above  the  crowd! 

In  my  years  of  collecting  the  Liberty  Seated  se¬ 
ries  has  caught  my  eye.  I  hope  you  can  help  me. 
In  your  earlier  book,  United  States  Three-Cent  and 
Five-Cent  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collec¬ 
tor  and  Investor,  you  mention  on  page  114  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Liberty  Seated  Collectors'  Club.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  join  this  club  but  I  do  not 
have  the  information  as  to  the  address.  Your  help 
would  be  very  much  appreciated.  [Here  is  the  ad¬ 
dress:  Box  1062,  Midland,  Michigan  48641.) 

Thank  you  again  for  making  collecting  coins  an 
enjoyable  and  fascinating  hobby.  Your  printed  words 
have  educated  me  and  countless  others,  and  for  that 
I  am  very  grateful. 


1831  VF-30  $89;  AU-55.  0-103  $395;  MS-63.  Bril¬ 
liant  and  lustrous.  Scarce  this  nice  .  1,895.00 

1832  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  $165;  AU-50 

$325;  AU-55  $395;  MS-60.  Attractive  lilac  and 
golden  toning.  Well  struck . 895.00 

1833  VF-30  $89;  EF-45.  0-112  $165;  MS-63.  0-102. 

Superb  full  mint  lustre.  Attractively  toned  fiery 
orange  around  the  periphery . 1,895.00 

1834  Large  Date,  Small  Letters.  EF-45  $165;  AU-50. 

A  nice  coin  . 325.00 

1834  Small  Date,  Small  Letters,  Small  Stars.  VF-30 

$89;  EF-40  $135;  AU-50  . 325.00 

1835  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  $165;  AU-50  $325;  AU-58. 

Lustrous  with  light  toning  . 495.00 

1836  Lettered  Edge.  VF-30  $89;  AU-55  .  .395.00 

Last  year  of  issue  for  the  Capped  Bust,  Lettered  Edge  variety. 

CAPPED  BUST,  REEDED  EDGE 

1837  VF-30.  Reverse  rim  cut  $59;  EF-40  .  .  169.00 

The  half  dollars  of  1836  and  1837  are  considered  a  distinct 
type,  as  the  reverse  denomination  reads  50  CENTS,  as  opposed 
to  the  earlier  variety  which  read  50  c. 

1838  The  next  distinct  type  in  the  series,  with  the 

denomination  on  the  reverse  as  HALF  DOL.  EF- 
40  $169;  AU-50  . 495.00 

1839  EF-40.  Last  year  of  issue  of  the  Capped  Bust 

design  type . 169.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 

1839  No  Drapery.  EF-40.  Scarce  and  popular  as  the 
first  year  of  type . 595.00 


1839  With  Drapery.  AU-50  $239;  MS-60.  Natural 
subdued  lustre  toned  pale  charcoal  gray.  Well 
struck.  Scarce  this  nice . 1,650.00 


1840  Small  Letters.  MS-60/63.  Lustrous  with  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  iridescent  toning  on  the  obverse,  and 
beautiful  iridescent  toning  completely  covering 
the  reverse.  Very  attractive  $1,150;  MS-64.  Bril¬ 
liant  devices,  satiny  lustre.  Gorgeous  iridescent 
peripheral  toning.  Very  scarce  small  letter  type. 

Quality  rarely  seen  . 3,450.00 

1842  Medium  Date.  EF-40.  Attractive  light  peripher 

al  toning  $99;  AU-50 . 349.00 

1846  Medium  Date.  EF-40  $99;  AU-55.  Deep  iri¬ 
descent  toning . 325.00 

1848  AU-55.  Deep  iridescent  toning.  Well  struck 
lust  580,000  pieces  were  struck  An  underrat¬ 
ed  issue,  scarce  in  any  grade . 595.00 
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1850-0  EF-45 . 120.00 


1851  AU-55.  Superbly  toned  in  rich  iridescent  hues. 
Sharply  struck.  A  nice  original  piece  that  hasn't 
been  dipped,  cleaned,  or  otherwise  tampered 
with.  Very  scarce.  Just  200,750  pieces  were 
minted . 795.00 

Listed  in  Scott's  Comprehensive  Catalogue  and  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  United  States  Coins  as,  "Very  rare  in  Uncirculated.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  this  year  and  the  next  were  melted  at  the  Mint  after  July 
1853  as  worth  more  than  face  value.” 


1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  EF-40  $249;  AU-50  $795; 
AU-58.  Attractive  blue  and  golden  halo  toning. 
Popular  type  issue . 895.00 


Exceptional  1853  Arrow  and  Rays  50c 


1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-63.  Prooflike. 
Needle  sharp  strike.  Frosty  devices  and  high¬ 
ly  reflective  fields  highlighted  by  light  origi¬ 
nal  toning.  Twice  as  scarce  as  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  issue  and  very  elusive  in 
this  high  grade . 4,900.00 


1854  Arrows.  AU-50  . 395.00 

1854- 0  Arrows.  AU-50.  Nice  strike  $395;  AU-55. 

Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre  remain.  Very 
sharply  struck . 695.00 

1855- 0  Arrows.  Last  year  of  the  arrows  and  rays 

type.  AU-55  $695;  AU-58.  Lustrous  with  mot¬ 
tled  toning  $795;  MS-63.  Full  mint  lustre.  Light 
mottled  toning.  Razor-sharp  strike.  Desirable 
type  coin.  Elusive  this  nice . 2,550.00 


Special  Offer  #65-9 

Collection  of  Standing  Liberties 

A  starter  collection  of  Standing  Liberty 
quarters.  Each  coin  will  grade  EF-45  or  bet¬ 
ter  A  value  of  $225  or  more,  yours  for  just 
$199 

Remarkable  1856  Proof  Half  Dollar 


1856  No  Motto.  Proof-64.  Highly  reflective  sur¬ 
faces.  Gorgeous  deep  golden  and  light  iri¬ 
descent  toning.  Frosty  devices.  Extremely 
sharply  struck.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  A 
piece  for  the  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar 
specialist . 6,350.00 

Walter  Breen  in  his  book,  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
and  Colonial  Proof  Coins,  lists  just  14  examples  known 
to  him,  five  of  which  have  been  cleaned!  His  last  com¬ 
ment  regarding  this  issue  is,  "possibly  the  rarest  denomi¬ 
nation  of  the  year.” 


nal  reverse  die.  As  is  commonly  seen  with  this 
issue,  the  obverse  is  quite  flattened,  due  to  the 
overstamping.  A  historically  and  numismatic- 
ally  important  issue.  The  collector  will  have 
many  hours  of  pleasure . 1,795.00 


1861-0  MS-63.  Well  struck.  Deep  golden  orange 
toning . 1,495.00 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  2,532,633  pieces  struck  were 
minted  under  three  different  government  authorities,  all  at  the 
New  Orleans  Mint.  330,000  were  struck  by  the  United  States 
government,  1,240,000  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  after  it  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  962,633  were  struck  by  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  From  certain  examples  of  this  issue,  (after 
the  reverse  had  been  ground  down),  the  Confederate  restrikes 
were  struck. 


1856-0  AU-50  $239;  MS-60.  Beautiful  electric  blue 
and  magenta  toning.  Sharply  struck  .  .795.00 
1857  MS-60  (in  PCGS  holder  graded  MS-61).  Lightly 
toned  $795;  MS-63.  Very,  very  attractive  frosty 


and  satinlike  lustre . 1,395.00 

1858  AU-50  $239;  AU-58  . 375.00 

1858-0  AU-50  . 239.00 


1859-0  MS-63.  Outstanding  deep  gunmetal  blue 


and  purple  toning.  Sharp  strike  ....  1,495.00 

1860  AU-50  $495;  AU-58.  Brilliant  with  heavily 

frosted  devices . 595.00 

1860-0  AU-55  . 325.00 

1860-S  EF-40  . 99.00 

1861  AU-55  . 325.00 


Important  1861  C.S.A.  Restrike  50c 
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1861  Confederate  States  of  America  restrike.  MS- 

60.  Just  500  Confederate  States  of  America  re¬ 
strike  half  dollars  were  struck  in  1879  from  the 
original  reverse  die.  1861-0  half  dollars  were 
ground  down  on  the  reverse  and  overstamped 
with  the  Confederate  States  of  America  origi- 


1861- S  AU-50  $239;  MS-60  . 795.00 

1862- S  EF-45  $110;  AU-50  . 239.00 

1863  Proof-63.  Deep  mirrorlike  surfaces.  Very  frosty 

devices.  Toned  pale  champagne.  A  mere  460 
Proofs  were  struck.  Very  scarce  ....  1,695.00 

1863- S  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 325.00 


Superb  1864  Half  Dollar 


1864  MS-64  to  65.  Well  struck.  Pleasing  satin¬ 
like  surfaces.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  All 
original  with  light  iridescent  toning  near  the 
outer  edge.  Opportunities  such  as  this  are 
very  rare.  Only  one  Gem  example  was  of¬ 
fered  last  year  at  auction,  as  opposed  to  12 
auction  appearances  by  lesser  Proof  coins 
of  the  same  year.  An  exceedingly  rare  issue 
in  this  condition . 5,700.00 


1864-S  AU-50  . 259.00 

1867  AU-55.  Blazing  brilliance  $525;  Proof-60/63. 
Heavily  frosted  devices.  Light  champagne  ton¬ 
ing.  Nice  eye  appeal  . 995.00 

1870  AU-55  . 425.00 

1871  MS-63.  Deeply  toned.  Scarce  1,495.00 

1871-S  MS-63.  Breathtakingly  beautiful  full  mint  lus¬ 
tre  and  brilliance.  Needle  sharp  strike. 
Gorgeous!  . 1,595.00 

1874  Arrows.  EF-40  $275;  AU-50.  Popular  type  coin 

. 425.00 

1876  AU-55  $259;  MS-60.  Lustrous  with  beautiful 
rosy  toning . 650.00 
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Beautiful  1856  Proof  Half  Dollar 


A  beautiful  1856  Proof  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar,  an  extreme  rarity.  Proofs  were  not  generally  sold  to  collectors  until  1858,  and 
all  Proof  half  dollars  before  that  date  were  produced  in  exceedingly  limited  quantities,  usually  to  the  extent  of  no  more  than  sever¬ 
al  dozen  pieces.  Of  the  surviving  1856  Proof  half  dollars,  few  can  match  the  quality  of  the  one  we  offer. 
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IOLA,  WISCONSIN  54990 
715-445-2214 


March  1987 

Bowers  &  Merena  Galleries  Inc. 

Q.  David  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
Dear  Mr.  Bowers: 

Congratulations ! 

You're  among  the  select  few  professional  numismatists  nation-wide  who 
have  earned  the  right  to  display  the  "10-plus"  version  of  Krause 
Publications'  highly  respected  Customer  Service  Award  for  1987. 

The  Customer  Service  Award  is  presented  annually  to  honor  professionals 
like  you  who  have  met  our  rigid  criteria  for  outstanding  advertiser 
performance  throughout  the  preceding  year.  The  "10-plus"  version  of  the 
award  recognizes  the  outstanding  professionalism  exhibited  by  those 
individuals  and  firms  who  have  consistently  exhibited  outstanding 
performance  in  mail  order  dealing  for  ten  or  more  years. 

It  is  because  of  you  and  your  fellow  dealers  of  like  commitment,  our 
Customer  Service  Award  recipients,  that  Krause  Publications  coin 
periodicals  can  proudly  proclaim  that  readers  are  assured  of  receiving 
"trustworthy  advertising."  This  award  is  but  a  token  of  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  trustworthy  business  ethics  you  have  demonstrated  by 
maintaining  excellent  customer  relations  and  by  consistently  providing 
prompt  settlement  of  your  business  accounts. 

We  are  confident  your  performance  throughout  1987  and  in  years  to  come 
will  be  as  excellent  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  we  look  forward  to 
serving  your  future  advertising  needs  as  they  arise. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Since  1952 


Publishing  Superior  Magazines,  Newspapers  and  Books  for  Coin  and  Paper 
Money  Collectors,  Antique  Auto  Enthusiasts  and  Western  History  Butts 


The  above  letter  was  recently  received  from  Krause  Publications,  publisher  of  Numismatic  News  and  other  coin  collecting  periodicals. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Scarce  1876  Proof  Half  Dollar 


1876  Proof-64.  Superb  strike.  Lightly  toned 
golden-orange.  Frosted  devices.  Very  attrac¬ 


tive  with  nice  eye  appeal . 3,450.00 


1876-CC  AU-50  . 325.00 

1876- S  MS-63,  with  lovely  mint  lustre  .  .  1,150.00 

1877  EF-45  $169;  MS-60  . 650.00 

1877- S  EF-40  129;  AU-50  . 259.00 


Beautiful  1879  Proof  Half  Dollar 

1879  Proof-64  to  65.  Just  1,100  Proofs  struck. 
Toned  deep  gupmetal  blue . 3,450.00 


A  Contribution  From  John  Ford 

The  other  day  your  editor  was  looking  through 
some  correspondence  from  John  I.  Ford,  jr.  and 
came  across  a  note  from  him  dated  October  21, 
1982.  We  don't  recall  whether  we  used  this  in  an 
article  before,  and  if  so  we  beg  your  indulgence, 
but  if  not  you  will  enjoy  reading  it.This  particular 
letter  was  found  by  John  Ford  among  papers  of  F.C.C. 
Boyd  and  consists  of  correspondence  dated  August 
25,  1910  between  John  H.  Landis,  superintendent 
of  the  Mint,  and  Flon.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  in 
reference  to  finish  of  the  gold  Proof  coins,  I  beg 
to  say  that  when  Proofs  of  the  new  designs  were 
first  made  in  November  1908,  five  hundred  sets 
with  the  dull  finish  were  made.  While  we  have 
no  letters  on  file  from  collectors  who  objected 
to  these  coins;  they  were  severely  criticized  by 
the  general  public  who  came  here  to  purchase 
Proofs,  and  by  some  of  the  collectors  who  spoke 
to  the  curator  with  regard  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  holiday  season,  when 
the  demand  for  Proofs  is  greatest,  of  the  500  sets 
struck  only  the  following  were  sold:  double  ea¬ 
gles  101  pieces;  eagles  116  pieces;  half  eagles 
167  pieces;  quarter  eagles  236  pieces. 

I  am  informed  by  the  assistant  coiner  that  the 
balance  of  the  five  hundred  sets  was  rolled  out. 

If  a  change  in  the  finish  of  Proof  gold  coins 
is  contemplated  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  calen¬ 
dar  year,  so  that  we  will  not  have  two  kinds  of 
Proofs  bearing  the  same  date. 

This  correspondence  is  an  interesting  reflection 
upon  the  reaction  of  collectors  in  the  public  to  what 
we  now  call  Matte  Proofs  or  Sandblast  Proofs. 


1883  Proof-63.  Deep  mirrorlike  surfaces.  Frosted 
devices.  Pleasing  mark-free  surfaces  com¬ 
plemented  by  deep  iridescent  toning.  Extremely 
well  struck.  Very,  very  low-mintage  issue.  Just 
9,039  business  strikes  were  minted,  and  a  mere 

1,039  Proofs . 1,495.00 

1890  AU-50 . 495.00 

BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 

1892  AU-50  $395;  MS-60  $695;  MS-63.  First  year 

of  issue . 1,650.00 

1892-0  AU-55  $595;  MS-60  $1,250;  MS-63.  Just 
390,000  pieces  struck.  Rare  in  this  high  state 
of  preservation.  Toned . 2,250.00 


1892- S  MS-63.  Very  frosty  devices.  Pleasing  satiny 

surfaces.  Sharply  struck.  Tinge  of  light  toning 
around  the  edge . 2,350.00 

1893  MS-60 . 695.00 

1893- 0  MS-60.  Brilliant  full  mint  lustre,  with  just 

a  trace  of  light  iridescent  toning  around  the 
periphery.  Very  attractive . 1,150.00 

1893- S  MS-60.  Scarce.  Low-mintage  issue.  Popular 

among  collectors.  This  piece  is  well  struck  and 
has  frosty  subdued  lustre . 995.00 

1894  AU-55  $495;  MS-63  $1,650;  Proof-63.  Blaz¬ 
ing  full  mint  brilliance.  Attractive.  .  .  1,795.00 

1894- 0  AU-55  $525;  MS-60.  Attractive  golden  ro¬ 

sy  toning  over  fully  lustrous  surfaces.  Nice  eye 
appeal  . 1,150.00 

1894- S  MS-60  . 750.00 

1895  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  . 495.00 

1895- S  AU-55  $525;  MS-60.  Lustrous  .  .  .  795.00 

1896  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  $695;  Proof-63.  Frosty 

devices.  Toned.  762  Proofs .  1,795.00 

1897-0  MS-60.  Important  low-mintage  issue.  Scarce 
and  popular  among  collectors.  We  only  have 
one,  so  hurry!  .  1,350.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-10 


Nice  Grouping  of  Washington  Quarters 

We  will  select  all  different  dates  or  mint- 
marks  and  each  coin  will  grade  MS-63  or 
better.  We  will  include  $250  or  more  worth 
of  coins  at  our  regular  prices  but  you  will 
pay  only  $219. 


1898  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  . 695.00 

Gorgeous  1898  Half  Dollar 


1898  MS-64.  Superb  quality.  Satinlike  lustre  sur¬ 

rounds  heavily  frosted  devices.  Light  fiery  or¬ 
ange  toning  complements  this  very  attractive 
piece.  Razor-sharp  strike.  Very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  nice . 2,975.00 

1899  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre . 695.00 

1899- S  MS-60  . 695.00 

1900  AU-55  $495;  MS-60  . 695.00 

1900- S  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  $495;  MS- 

63.  Satinlike  lustre . 1,650.00 

1901  MS-60 . 695.00 

1901- 0  MS-63.  Low-mintage  issue  which  is  very, 

very  scarce  in  this  high  state  of  preservation. 
Toned  in  iridescent  hues . 2,495.00 

1902  EF-40  $195;  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  .  .  .495.00 

1902- 0  MS-60.  Attractive  full  mint  lustre.  Satinlike 

surfaces . 695.00 

1903- 0  MS-63.  Attractive  lustre  highlighted  by  light 
champagne  toning.  Nice  strike  ....  1,650.00 


1904  AU-50 . 395.00 

1905  MS-60  $695;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  beautiful 

iridescent  toning . 1,650.00 

1906  MS-60  $695;  MS-63  1,650.00 

1906- D  MS-63.  Attractive  violet  and  golden  orange 

toning  . 1,650.00 

1907  AU-50  $395;  MS-64.  Outstanding  quality  sel¬ 
dom  encountered  today.  Toned  .  .2,975.00 

1907- D  EF-45  $250;  AU-55.  Brilliant  $495;  MS-63. 

Blazing  brilliance . 1,650.00 

1908  EF-45 . 250.00 

1908- D  AU-50  $395;  MS-60  $695;  and  a  final 

MS-60/63 . 1,295.00 

1908-0  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  . 395.00 


+\9& 

iLab a*  ft 

Gem  1903-S  Half  Dollar 


1903-S  MS-65.  Gorgeous  satinlike  lustre.  Sharply 
struck.  Quality  such  as  this  is  rarely  seen. 
Auction  records  for  1986  indicate  that  not 
a  single  Gem  example  was  offered  at  auc¬ 
tion  last  year,  and  only  six  specimens  in  any 
grade  crossed  the  block!  A  coin  for  the 
specialist  . 6,250.00 
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Frank  Gasparro 
Medal  of  George  Washington 
May  be  Ordered 

F or  more  than  two  centuries,  George  Washington  has  been  a  popular  subject  for  medalists,  with 
early  images  such  as  the  Voltaire  medal,  the  Manly  medal,  and  other  18th-century  issues  initiating 
the  series.  In  the  years  since  then,  many  leading  engraving  sculptors  have  tried  their  hand  at  depict¬ 
ing  in  medallic  form  America's  first  president.  Indeed,  several  excellent  volumes  specifically  on 
the  subject  of  Washington  medals  have  been  produced  over  the  years— by  Snowden,  Baker,  Fuld, 
Rulau,  and  others. 

Frank  Gasparro,  former  chief  engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint,  has  created  his  interpretation 
of  George  Washington.  A  limited  edition  of  no  more  than  1,000  medals,  each  larger  than  silver 
dollar  size,  containing  one  ounce  of  .999  fine  silver,  with  a  Gem  Proof  finish,  will  be  produced 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  The  obverse  will  feature  Washington's  portrait  by  Gasparro, 
signed  with  the  artist's  initials,  with  this  inscription  surrounding:  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  1789-1797/GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  The  reverse  will  bear  the  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  "griffin"  trademark  and  the  date  1987.  The  issue  price  of  $29.95  per  medal  will 
be  maintained  throughout  the  year  1987,  or  until  orders  for  1,000  pieces  have  been  received,  which¬ 
ever  occurs  first. 

Thomas  Becker,  senior  numismatist  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  noted:  "Frank  Gasparro's 
beautiful  depiction  of  George  Washington  is  the  latest  in  our  series  of  limited-edition  Proof  silver 
medals,  part  of  the  program  we  started  in  1983.  I  expect  that  because  of  the  popular  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  because  of  Washington's  connection  with  the  centennial  of  the  Constitution,  this  is¬ 
sue  will  be  especially  well  received.  For  this  reason  I  suggest  ordering  as  early  as  possible." 

★  Complete  Your  Collection  of  Past  Bowers  and  Merena  Medals  ★ 

—  Designed  by  Frank  Gasparro — 


The  1987 

George 

Washington 

Bowers  and  Merena 
Medal 


1983  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Virgil 
Michael  Brand  and  surrounding  inscription.  Reverse  with  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries'  logotype  and  identification,  1983  date.  En¬ 
graved  by  Frank  Gasparro,  as  are  all  of  the  medals  in  this  series.  (Stock 
No.  M-1)  $49.95. 

1984  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  With  the  same  obverse  as  preced¬ 
ing,  but  with  the  1984-dated  reverse.  (Stock  No.  M-2)  $55.00. 

1984  SALUTE  TO  THE  OLYMPICS  MEDAL.  A  medal  of  rare  beauty 
showing  a  goddess  holding  a  wreath  over  an  Olympic  runner,  with 
the  Greek-style  amphitheatre.  Of  all  medals  ever  produced  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Olympic  Games,  this  has  to  be  one  of  the  finest!  (Stock 
No.  M-3)  $45.00. 

1983  AUCTION  PROGRAM  MEDAL  WITH  1984  REVERSE.  The 

magnificent  sales  conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  during  the  calendar  year  1983  were  memorialized  on  a 
1984-dated  medal  by  Frank  Gasparro.  The  obverse  shows  a  goddess 
holding  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  auction  sales  con¬ 
ducted,  while  the  reverse  is  the  standard  Bowers  and  Merena  die 
with  a  1984  date.  (Stock  No.  M-4)  $49.95. 

REAGAN  MEDAL.  Issued  during  the  1984  presidential  campaign. 
The  obverse  features  candidate  Ronald  M.  Reagan.  (Stock  No.  M-5) 
$49.95. 

WALTER  MONDALE.  Issued  during  the  1984  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  The  obverse  features  candidate  Walter  Mondale.  (Stock  No. 
M-6)  $49.95. 

FRANK  GASPARRO.  Issued  in  1985.  The  obverse  features  Frank 
Gasparro,  engraver  and  sculptor  of  the  medal,  at  work  in  his  studio. 
(Stock  No.  M-7)  $35.00. 

1986  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  MEDAL.  Gem  Proof.  The  ob¬ 
verse  features  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the  United  States  from 
1861  to  1865  (Stock  No.  M-8)  $39.95. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  MEDAL.  Gem  Proof.  Pictured  on  the  obverse 
is  Jefferson  Davis,  who  served  as  president  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  from  1861  to  1865.  (Stock  No.  M-9.)  $39.95. 

Plastic  Holders  for  Medals 

We  have  had  the  Capital  Plastics  Company  make  for  us  two  sizes 
of  custom  plastic  holders.  Each  is  with  a  black  center  insert  to  high¬ 
light  the  Gem  Proof  silver  medals.  These  are  ideal  for  display  or 
storage.  Both  sides  of  the  medal  are  clearly  displayed. 

Single  Medal  Holder,  3x3  inches.  (Stock  No.  MH-1)  $3.95. 

Holder  for  Four  Medals,  5x6  inches.  (Stock  No.  MH-2)  $12.50. 

Note:  The  holders  do  not  indicate  the  title  of  the  medal,  so  you 
can  arrange  them  as  you  wish. 

A  Few  More  Words 

We  have  endeavored  to  issue  a  series  of  numismatically  desira¬ 
ble  medals.  To  this  end,  we  pledge  no  examples  will  be  restruck, 
and  the  quantities  made  will  represent  the  total  limit  for  each  is¬ 
sue.  Here  are  the  mintage  figures  for  the  earlier  medals: 

1983  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  486  pieces 

1984  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  183  pieces 

1984  Olympic  Medal:  350  pieces 

1983/4  Auction  Program  Medal:  200  pieces 

1984  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  700  pieces 

1984  Mondale  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  600  pieces 

1985  Frank  Gasparro  Medal:  320  pieces 

1986  President  Lincoln  Medal:  280  pieces 

1986  C.S.A.  President  Jefferson  Davis  Medal:  265  pieces 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1909  MS-60  $675;  MS-63.  Lustrous _ 1,650.00 

MS-63/65  1909-0  Half  Dollar 

1909-0  MS-63/65.  Scarce,  low-mintage  issue.  Sub¬ 
dued  lustre . 2,200.00 

1910  MS-63/65.  Just  418,551  pieces  struck.  An  elu¬ 

sive  issue,  especially  in  this  high  state  of 
preservation . 1,900.00 

1911  AU-50  $395;  MS-63  . 1,650.00 

1911- D  EF-45  . 250.00 

1912  EF-45  . 250.00 

1912- D  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  $395;  and  a  final  AU-55 
. 495.00 

1913- D  MS-63.  Low-mintage  issue.  Iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  Lustrous . 1,650.00 

1914- S  EF-45  $250;  MS-64.  Very  difficult  to  acquire 

in  this  outstanding  quality.  No  MS-64  or  better 
pieces  were  auctioned  last  year.  A  very  scarce 
issue  in  this  condition . 2,995.00 

1915  MS-63.  Very,  very  low-mintage  issue  with  just 
138,450  business  strikes . 1,995.00 

1915- D  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  $395;  MS-63.  Very 

lustrous . 1,650.00 


WALKING  LIBERTY  HALF  DOLLARS 

1916  MS-63.  First  year  of  type.  With  attractive,  blaz¬ 
ing  brilliance  . 1,195.00 

1916-D  Obverse.  AU-50  $225;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with 
just  a  tinge  of  light  champagne  toning  $995; 
MS-64  (in  PCGS  holder).  Lustrous  with  deep  ir¬ 
idescent  peripheral  toning . 1,250.00 

1916-S  Obverse.  MS-60.  Brilliant.  Very  scarce  in  this 
condition.  Total  mintage  for  the  issue  is  just 
508,000  pieces . 895.00 

1917  MS-60  . 195.00 

1918  MS-63  . 795.00 

1918-D  MS-60  $795;  MS-60  to  63 . 995.00 


1919  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  light  toning  $2,450;  MS- 
64.  Well  struck.  Original  mint  lustre  highlight¬ 
ed  by  light  golden  toning.  Very  scarce  this  nice 

. 3,650.00 

1919-D  MS-60.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance.  Softly 
struck,  as  is  common  for  this  issue.  Very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  in  full  Mint  State.  .  .  .2,250.00 

1920  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  light  gold¬ 
en  toning . 595.00 

Elusive  1920-D  Half  Dollar 


1920-D  MS-64.  Full  mint  brilliance.  Satinlike  sur¬ 


faces.  Well  struck,  with  full  head  details,  which  is 
very  uncommon  for  this  issue . 2,495.00 

1920- S  MS-63.  Better  than  average  strike.  Brilliant 

with  light  golden  toning  .  1,975.00 

1921  MS-60  to  63.  Scarce  in  any  grade.  Second  only 
to  the  21-D  in  fewest  number  of  pieces  struck, 
just  246,000 . 2,695.00 

1921- D  MS-60.  The  lowest-mintage  issue  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Walking  Liberty  half  dollar  series,  with  just 
208,000  pieces  struck.  Lustrous  .  .  .  .2,750.00 


Rare  1921-S  Half  Dollar 


1921-S  MS-60  to  63.  Full  mint  lustre.  Well  struck, 
especially  for  a  San  Francisco  Mint  issue.  In 
this  condition,  the  rarest  of  all  Walking  Lib¬ 
erty  half  dollars.  A  coin  for  the  connoisseur 
. 7,950.00 

We  only  have  one  set  of  1921  issues  from  all  of  the  mints; 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Denver,  but  we  offer  you 
this  special  deal. 

If  you  are  the  first  person  to  call  after  reading  this  foot¬ 
note,  you  can  purchase  the  1921,  1921-D  and  1921-S  issues 
as  a  three-piece  set  for  just  $11,750,  representing  a  savings 
of  more  than  $1,600.  Plus,  you  will  have  three  of  the  scar¬ 
cest  dates  in  the  series  for  your  Walking  Liberty  half  dol¬ 
lar  collection.  Dial  our  toll  free  number;  800-222-5993 
right  now! 


1927- S  MS-60  $795;  MS-63  .  1,795.00 

1928- S  MS-60  . 950.00 

1929- D  MS-60.  Attractive  lustre  $415;  MS-63.  Full 

mint  brilliance.  Well  struck .  1,295.00 

1929-S  MS-63.  Blazing  brilliance . 995.00 

1933- S  MS-63.  Satiny  lustre.  Full  mint  brilliance. 

Well  struck.  There  is  a  bagmark  on  Liberty's 
head . 995.00 

1934  MS-60  $105;  MS-64.  Lustrous  _ 375.00 

1934- D  MS-64.  Outstanding  frosty  lustre.  Very 

attractive . 850.00 

1935  MS-64.  Beautiful  satiny  surfaces  highlighted 

by  light  champagne  toning  . 295.00 

1935- S  MS-63.  Attractive  frosty  lustre.  .  .  .575.00 

1936  MS-64  $395;  Proof-65.  Immaculate  surfaces. 

Brilliant  finish.  Sharply  struck . 3,450.00 

1936- S  MS-63.  Superb  frosty  lustre.  Great  eye  ap¬ 
peal.  Nice  strike . 375.00 

1938  Proof-63.  Outstanding  full  mint  brilliance, 

lightly  toned  golden  yellow. . 625.00 

1938-D  MS-63.  Lustrous . 1,095.00 

1939  MS-63  . 249.00 


Special  Offer  #65-11 

Specific  Walking  Liberty  Special 

A  quality  package  of  all  MS-63  or  better 
coins  including:  1942,  1943,  1943-D,  1944, 
1944-D,  1945.  A  $1,074  value  at  our  regular 
prices,  yours  for  just  $950. 

1939-D  AU-50  $34;  MS-60  $99;  MS-63  $189; 
MS-64  . 425.00 

1939- S  MS-65.  Original  frosty  lustre.  Great  eye 

appeal  . 895.00 

1940- S  MS-63  $215;  MS-64  . 545.00 

1941  MS-60.  Rim  nick  $35;  MS-60  $69;  MS-63 

$149;  MS-64 . 225.00 

1941- D  AU-50  $22;  MS-60  $72;  MS-63  $215;  MS-64 
. 325.00 

1941- S  AU-50  $69;  MS-60  $249;  MS-63  $575; 

MS-64  . 775.00 

1942  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $149;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  MS-64 . 225.00 

1942- D  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $249;  MS-64.  Nice  eye 

appeal  . 325.00 

1942- S  MS-63  $375;  MS-64.  Lustrous  .  .  .  495.00 

1943  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $139;  MS-64 

attractive . 195.00 

1943- D  MS-60  $99;  MS-63  $249;  MS-64.  A  nice 

coin  . 315.00 

1943- S  MS-60  $169;  MS-63  $395;  MS-64.  Outstand¬ 
ing  eye  appeal  . 525.00 

1944  MS-63  $149;  MS-64.  Attractive  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces  with  light  golden  toning . 195.00 

1944- D  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $239;  MS-64  .315.00 

1944- S  AU-55  $29;  MS-60  $99;  MS-63  $215;  MS- 

64.  Full  mint  lustre . 395.00 

1945  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $149;  a  fine 

specimen  MS-64 . 195.00 

1945- D  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $195;  and  a  final,  MS-64 
. 275.00 

1945- S  MS-60  $79;  MS-63.  Weak  strike  $129;  MS- 

63.  Lustrous . 195.00 

1946  MS-63  $159;  MS-64 . 210.00 

1946- D  MS-60  $90;  MS-63  .  149.00 

1946- S  MS-60  $95;  MS-63  $169;  MS-64.  Original 

mint  lustre . 295.00 

1947  MS-60  $105;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  .  .249.00 

1947- D  MS-60  $95;  MS-63.  Last  year  of  type  for  this 

half  dollar . 159.00 


FRANKLIN  HALF  DOLLARS 


1950  Proof-65.  (ANACS) . 950.00 

1952  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 375.00 

1953  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 235.00 

1954  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 149.00 


Liked  Our  Auction 

The  following  letter  is  from  Tim  Henderson: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  remittance  representing 
payment  in  full  for  your  invoice  number  08064 
representing  my  purchases  in  the  Frederick  B.  Tay¬ 
lor  Collection  Sale  held  in  New  York  City  in  March. 

This  was  my  first  trip  to  one  of  your  auctions,  and 
I  would  like  to  mention  to  you  how  impressed  I  was 
with  your  staff.  Your  comptroller,  Don  Snyder,  was 
exceptionally  courteous  and  helpful  in  obtaining 
credit  with  your  firm.  The  ladies  who  showed  the 
lots  were  courteous,  helpful,  and  understanding. 
The  auctioneer  was  certainly  fair  with  all,  reopen¬ 
ing  lots  when  mistakes  were  made,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  his  or  the  floor  bidders. 

I  attended  the  sale  because  of  the  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  tokens  being  sold  on  behalf  of  my  good 
friend  Warren  Baker.  The  sale  of  his  material  in  my 
opinion  was  an  unqualified  success.  I  would  also 
like  to  favorably  comment  on  the  job  that  Michael 
Hodder  did  on  the  American  colonial  series,  a  truly 
exceptional  piece  of  work. 

Your  auctions  are  a  class  act.  Keep  up  the  fine 
work! 
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Some  Uncirculated  Liberty 
Seated  $1  Rarities 

They  may  not  be  as  rare  as  you  think 

By  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 


#  of  date/mintmark 
Denomination  varieties* 


In  perusing  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  a  collector  may  infer  that  the  Liberty 
Seated  dollars  are  scarcer  than  the  other 
denominations  in  the  Liberty  Seated  series.  This  is 
because  the  dollars  tend  to  have  higher  catalogue 
values.  Regardless  of  whether  such  an  inference  is 
valid  for  dollars  as  type  coins,  it  may  be  surprising 
to  learn  that  auction  studies  indicate  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Mint  State  rarities  in  this  denomination  is 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Liberty  Seated 
series,  except  for  the  20-cent  pieces. 

The  following  table  illustrates  this.  In  a  survey  of 
about  460  auction  catalogues  issued  subsequent 
to  1966,  most  dates  and  mintmarks  were  represent¬ 
ed  on  a  fairly  regular  basis;  only  three  dates  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  offered  in  fewer  than  2%  of  the  sales.  If 
one  contrasts  this  with  the  number  of  rarities  in  the 
other  denominations,  especially  the  quarters  and 
the  dimes,  it  becomes  evident  that  with  time  and 
money,  one  could  expect  to  come  closer  to  acquir¬ 
ing  a  complete  Uncirculated  set  of  dollars  than  near¬ 
ly  any  other  denomination.  It  will  probably  be, 
however,  that  no  one  will  ever  succeed  in  putting 
together  such  a  set  since  the  rarest  date  in  the  de¬ 
nomination,  the  1870-S  is  at  present  known  only 
in  "AU"  and  lower  grades. 

THE  SURVEY: 

In  1982  the  author  undertook  a  survey  of  nearly 
200  major  auction  catalogues  to  examine  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  Uncirculated  Liberty  Seated  coins;  (see: 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64,  page  24  for  details).  This 
survey  included  all  of  the  different  dates  and  mint- 
marks  of  Liberty  Seated  dollars  from  1840  through 
1873.  Using  the  survey  as  a  starting  point,  21  scarce 
dates  of  dollars,  which  had  appeared  no  more  than 
12  times  in  the  sales  surveyed,  were  selected  for 
further  study.  Recently,  these  21  dates  have  been 
examined  in  a  larger  survey  covering  nearly  460 
public  auction  sales  from  early  1967  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  This  enlarged  survey  has  more  clearly  revealed 
the  rarities  in  the  series.  In  the  remainder  of  this 
article  I  present  the  reader  with  the  most  infrequent¬ 
ly  offered  varieties.  All  discussion  that  follows  re¬ 
lates  only  to  Mint  State  dollars.  Rarity  is  estimated 
using  the  Sheldon  scale.  If  anything,  the  Mint  State 
dollars  may  be  rarer  than  the  figures  show,  due  to 
considerably  tightened  grading  since  1967  and  be¬ 
cause  of  duplicate  appearances  of  certain 
specimens. 

THE  RARITIES: 

1848:  This  was  the  rarest  date  of  the  1840s  in  my 
survey.  I've  only  been  able  to  trace  17  auction  ap¬ 
pearances  in  catalogues  since  1967.  I  would  esti¬ 
mate  that  this  date  is  probably  low  Rarity-6  or  high 
Rarity-'}  in  Mint  State,  and  thus  my  estimate  cor¬ 


responds  well  with  the  rarity  level  estimate  of  40 
in  Weimar  White's  book  on  silver  dollars. 

1850-0,  1855,  and  1856:  These  appear  to  be  the 
scarcest  dates  in  the  1850s,  and  seem  to  all  belong 
to  a  similar  rarity  level  in  Uncirculated  condition. 
I  was  only  able  to  find  between  12  and  16  auction 
appearances  for  each  of  these.  In  many  instances, 
single  specimens  appeared  two  or  more  times  at 
auction;  one  specimen  of  1850-0  was  found  to  have 
appeared  six  times  in  different  sales.  Bruce  Lorich 
in  an  article  in  the  Gobrecht  Journal  called  the 
1850-0  the  rarest  New  Orleans  dollar.  These  issues 
are  probably  mostly  Rarity-6.  The  famous  1851, 
1852,  and  1854  dollars  have  appeared  somewhat 
more  frequently.  I  would  estimate  that  they  are  low 
Rarity-6  to  high  Rarity-5. 

1864  and  1867:  These  were  the  two  scarcest  dates 
from  the  1860s  in  my  survey.  There  were  16  and 
19  auction  appearances  for  these  dates  respective¬ 
ly.  These  dates  are  probably  both  low  Rarity-6  to 
high  Rarity-5. 

1870- S:  I  regard  this  to  be  the  most  important  rarity 
in  the  Liberty  Seated  dollar  series*  (with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  the  unknown  1873-S).  In  the  Stack's 
sale  catalogue  of  March  17,  1987  the  10  known 
specimens  of  this  great  rarity  in  all  conditions  were 
listed.  The  only  specimen  on  the  list  to  ever  have 
been  offered  as  Uncirculated  is  probably  the 
Granberg-Newcomer-Woodin-Green-Johnson- 
Dupont  coin,  which  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Mere- 
na,  Inc.  will  be  offering  next  year  with  the  Norweb 
Collection.  Although  offered  as  Uncirculated  in  the 
Dupont  Sale,  for  some  unexplained  reason  this  coin 
is  now  graded  as  "AU"  according  to  the  recent 
March  sale  catalogue  issued  by  Stack's,  who  must 
have  changed  their  opinion.  When  this  specimen 
is  offered  in  the  Norweb  Sale  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  Bowers  and  Merena  grades  it. 

1871- CC:  This  and  the  following  date  were  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  rarest  issues  in  my  survey  of  Liberty 


Seated  dollars.  I  have  found  only  five  auction  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  issue  since  1967,  and  altogether 
have  succeeded  in  finding  only  six  or  seven  speci¬ 
mens.  This  issue  is  probably  Rarity-7  in  Mint  State. 

1873-CC:  The  rarity  of  this  issue  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  1871-CC.  There  have  been  only  nine 
auction  appearances  in  my  survey.  This  issue  is  pos¬ 
sibly  Rarity-7  or  high  Rarity-6. 

*Some  people  may  prefer  to  regard  the  1866  No 
Motto  (NM)  as  being  the  most  important  rarity  in 
the  series  since  only  two  specimens  are  known.  This 
date,  however,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  piece 
de  caprice,  and  not  part  of  the  regular  series.  It  was 
minted  to  provide  a  rarity  to  a  collector  who  de¬ 
sired  to  have  a  piece  dated  a  year  after  the  NM  type 
had  been  discontinued.  The  1866  NM  dollar,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  quarter  and  half  dollars  of  the  same 
type  are  included  in  J.  Hewitt  Judd's  book  on  pat¬ 
tern,  experimental,  and  trial  pieces. 

FURTHER  READING: 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  series  further 
may  be  interested  in  acquiring  a  copy  of  The  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  Dollar,  1840-1873,  by  Weimar  White. 
Also,  several  valuable  articles  on  the  rarity  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollars  have  appeared  in  the  Gobrecht 
Journal  over  the  years,  written  by  John  Kroon,  Bruce 
Lorich,  Harry  Salyards,  Ronald  Severa,  Donald  Vet- 
tel,  and  Weimar  White. 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Silver  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  DOLLARS 

1795  VF-30/EM0.  Bolender-5.  Pale  gray  toning  on 
both  surfaces . 3,895.00 

1795  EF-40.  B-7.  Very  clean  planchet  with  no 
defects.  Nice  strike  with  just  a  touch  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  Liberty's  hair  above  her  ear,  and  on  the 
eagle's  breast  feathers  . 4,975.00 

1795  EM5.  B-1.  Two  leaves  under  the  eagle's  wing. 
Light  even  wear.  No  detracting  marks.  Light 
golden  toning.  Hints  of  original  lustre  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas . 5,750.00 


Rarity-7  AU-55  1795  Dollar 


1795  AU-55.  B-12a.  Rarity-7.  Nice  strike.  Light 
gray  and  golden  orange  toning.  There  are 
a  couple  of  file  marks  hidden  in  Liberty's 
hair,  and  a  few  small  marks  in  the  field.  Just 
one  example  of  this  sub-variety  was  known 
to  Bolender  when  he  wrote  his  reference  on 
the  subject  in  1950.  For  the  type  collector, 
or  die  variety  specialist .  13,850.00 


Scarce  MS-60  1795  Dollar 


1795  MS-60.  B-6.  Trace  of  weakness  in  strike  be¬ 
low  the  date  in  the  denticles,  and  in  Liberty's 
hair  above  her  ear— usual  for  this  issue.  Lus¬ 
trous  surfaces  highlighted  by  light  golden 
toning . 17,950.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


DRAPED  BUST  DOLLARS 


[Omnm'J 


1796  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle  reverse.  EF- 

45.  B-5.  Traces  of  original  mint  lustre.  Mottled 
toning.  Nice  for  a  type  set . 3,150.00 

1797  EF-40.  B-3.  Well  struck  with  good  device  de¬ 

tail  clearly  visible.  Toned  charcoal  gray.  Pleas¬ 
ing  planchet  with  no  detracting  marks.  Small 
toning  splash  on  reverse . 2,895.00 

1800  VF-20.  B-1 8  $850;  AU-50  . 2,995.00 

GOBRECHT  SILVER  DOLLARS 


1836  C.  Gobrecht  F.  on  base.  VF-20.  Inverted  re¬ 
verse  $3,450;  Proof-50.  Regular  or  inverted  re¬ 
verse  varieties,  we  have  both  $4,950;  Proof-60. 
Sky  blue  toning  $7,950;  Proof-60.  Deep  gunmet- 
al  blue  toning.  Sharply  struck.  A  very  nice  coin 
. 7,950.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  DOLLARS 

1841  EF-45.  Soft  rose  toning.  Very  attractive.  All 

original . 395.00 

1842  VF-20  $250;  EF-40  $349;  EF-45.  Deep  gold¬ 
en  yellow  toning  . 395.00 

1843  EF-45  $395;  AU-50  . 695.00 


Special  Offer  #65-72 

Budget  Priced  Quality  Walking 
Liberty  Halves 

Each  of  the  coins  in  this  package  will 
grade  MS-60  or  better.  The  quality  of  these 
coins  is  really  excellent  and  the  prices  are 
just  a  fraction  of  what  you  would  expect  to 
pay  for  MS-63  grade  coins.  Send  us  $500 
and  receive  an  all-different  mixture  of  MS-60 
grade  Walking  Liberty  halves  worth  $550  or 
more  at  our  regular  prices. 

Remarkable  1844  Silver  Dollar 


1844  MS-64.  Needle  sharp  strike.  Only  20,000 
business  strikes  were  minted!  Extremely  rare 
in  this  condition.  Satiny  lustre  highlighted 
by  light  champagne  toning.  A  prize  for  the 
connoisseur . 5,450.00 


1845  EF-45 . 395.00 

1846  AU-50.  Frosty  and  sharply  struck  .  .  695.00 

1846-0  VF-20  $295;  EF-45.  Attractive  original  iri¬ 
descent  toning . 550.00 


Superb  1846-0  Dollar 


1846-0  MS-63.  Just  59,000  pieces  were  struck. 
Rare  this  nice.  No  Choice  Uncirculated  is¬ 
sues  have  been  sold  at  public  auction  since 
1983!  Four  years!!  This  piece  is  sharply  struck 
and  has  heavily  frosted  devices.  The  coin 
is  deeply  toned  in  iridescent  hues.  A  choice 
example  such  as  this  may  not  be  available 
for  a  long  time . 8,900.00 


1847  VF-20  $250;  EF-45.  Lightly  toned  $395;  AU- 

50.  Attractive  golden  toning . 695.00 

1849  EF-45.  Gorgeous  original  example.  Toned  lilac 

throughout.  Good  strike . 395.00 

1850-0.  F-12.  Scarce  issue,  just  40,000  pieces  struck. 
Light  iridescent  toning . 315.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 
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Superb  1846-0  Liberty  Seated  $1 


The  superb  Uncirculated  1846-0  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  we  offer  in  this  issue  (see  accompanying  description)  is  one  of  the 
finest  known  examples  of  the  first  New  Orleans  Mint  silver  dollar. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Rare  1858  Proof  Dollar 


1858  Proof-60.  Deep  electric  blue  toning.  Nee¬ 
dle  sharp  strike.  A  superb  all  original  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  classic  rare  Proof-only  issue.  Of 
the  survivors,  many  have  been  heavily 
cleaned  or  seriously  impaired.  .8,250.00 


1859  EF-45.  Light  silver  gray  toning . 395.00 

1859-0  EF-40.  Pleasing  planchet  with  no  defects. 
Light  gray  toning . 295.00 

1865  EF-45.  Light  gray  toning  . 795.00 

1868  EF-45.  Nice  strike.  Traces  of  mirrorlike  surfaces 
on  the  reverse  .  . . 395.00 

1870  EF-40  $395;  EF-45  . 495.00 

1871  EF-45.  Light  golden  peripheral  toning  $495; 

AU-50.  Sharply  struck.  Attractively  toned.  Nice 
eye  appeal . 595.00 

1872  F-12  $315;  EF-40.  Attractive  toning  $395;  EF- 

45.  Attractively  toned . 495.00 

MORGAN  SILVER  DOLLARS 

1878-CC  MS-60  . 149.00 

1878- S  MS-63 . 119.00 

1879- CC  MS-60.  Perfect  Mintmark.  Heavily  frost¬ 
ed  devices,  slightly  mirrored  surfaces  $1,695; 
MS-63.  Perfect  Mintmark.  Frosty  lustre.  Toned 
around  the  periphery  on  the  obverse.  Iridescent 
toning  on  the  reverse.  Nice,  all  original  piece 
$2,750;  MS-63/64.  Gorgeous!  Fully  frosted 
devices  and  beautiful  satinlike  surfaces.  Very, 


very  close  to  full  MS-64 . 3,250.00 

1879-0  MS-64.  Brilliant,  frosty  lustre.  .  .  .850.00 

1879- S  MS-60  $69;  MS-63 . 119.00 

1880- CC  MS-64.  Full  mint  frost . 849.00 

1880-S  MS-63 . 119.00 


" Best  in  the  Business " 

The  following  letter  is  from  V.C.P.,  a  participant 
in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program: 

I  desire  to  concentrate  on  building  a  set  of  Mor¬ 
gan  silver  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  price  of 
MS-63  coins  is  now  at  an  attractive  level,  less  than 
the  prices  of  the  past,  and  there  are  some  good  op¬ 
portunities.  I  have  the  following  Morgan  dollars  and 
would  like  to  acquire  the  others:  1878-S,  1880-0, 
1883-CC,  1884,  1886,  1888,  1889-S,  1891,  1903,  and 
1921-S. 

I  appreciate  the  coins  you  have  sent  to  me  in  the 
past,  and  to  say  the  least,  you  are  the  best  coin  deal¬ 
er  in  the  business. 


Gorgeous  1881  Proof  $1 


1881  Proof-64/65.  Sharply  struck.  Gorgeous 
deep  iridescent  toning.  Very  sharply  struck. 
Just  975  Proofs  were  struck.  A  piece  for  the 
Morgan  dollar  specialist . 4,395.00 


1881-CC  VG-8 . 69.00 

1881-S  MS-63  $119;  MS-64.  Deep  iridescent  toning 

on  the  obverse,  brilliant  reverse . 239.00 

1882  MS-60 . 69.00 


Outstanding  1882  Proof  $1 


1882  Proof-64.  Deep  mirrorlike  surfaces  sur¬ 
round  frosty  devices,  highlighted  by  just  a 
touch  of  light  peripheral  toning.  Superb 
strike . 4,195.00 


1882-CC  MS-64.  Full  mint  frost  and  brilliance.  Well 

struck . 575.00 

1882-0  MS-60 . 55.00 

1883  MS-63  $169;  MS-64.  Deep  golden  and  lime 

green  toning . 395.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-13 

MS-60  Carson  City  Dollars 

A  nice  trio  of  frosty,  quality  pieces  includ¬ 
ing  an  1878-CC,  1883-CC  and  1884-CC  all 
grading  MS-60.  A  total  value  of  $439.  Yours 
for  $379. 

Gorgeous  1883  Proof  Dollar 


1883  Proof-64.  Superb  full  mint  brilliance. 
Pleasing  mirrorlike  fields.  No  detracting 
marks.  Light  peripheral  toning.  Just  1,039 
Proofs  struck,  of  which  probably  fewer  than 
half  survive  today,  as  many  were  spent  due 
to  their  high  face  value . 4,195.00 


1883-CC  MS-60  $145;  MS-60/63  (AN ACS)  $159; 
MS-63  $259;  MS-64.  Full  mint  brilliance.  Satin¬ 
like  surfaces . 549.00 

1883- S  AU-55  $169;  MS-60.  Scarce  San  Francisco 

issue,  especially  in  Mint  State  . 515.00 

Rare  1884  Proof  Dollar 

1884  Proof-63.  Brilliant  with  light  golden  peripheral 

toning.  Well  struck . 2,750.00 

Just  825  Proofs  were  struck. 

1884- CC  MS-60  $145;  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  $159; 
MS-63.  Frosty,  light  golden  toning  .  .  .259.00 

1884-0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63.  Frosty . 99.00 

1884- S  EF-45  $49;  AU-58.  Very  scarce  issue,  espe¬ 

cially  in  Mint  State.  This  piece  is  very  close  to 
full  Mint  State,  save  for  a  few  light  circulation 
marks . 495.00 

1885  MS-60  $59;  MS-63.  Golden  orange  toning. 

Nice  strike . 119.00 

1885- CC  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  $419;  MS-63.  Very  at¬ 

tractive,  frosty  lustre.  A  very,  very  scarce  Car- 
son  City  issue,  with  a  total  mintage  of  just 
228,000  pieces . 450.00 


More  on  the  "B.S.  Grading  System" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Denis  W. 
Loring: 

Thank  you  for  another  wonderful  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  and  many  hours  of  pleasant  numismatic  read¬ 
ing.  I  also  note  that  I  have  finally  ascended  to  the 
unique  pinnacle  of  getting  a  wrong  answer  in  your 
quiz— page  9,  question  8.  I  am  humbled. 

A  small  addendum  to  Fred  Schwan's  “B.S.  Grad¬ 
ing  System":  Dr.  Sheldon  did  in  fact  recognize  the 
existence  of  "B.S."  grading,  and  even  called  it  as 
such.  It  stood  for  "Buy-Sell,"  referring  to  the  fact 
that  most  people  grade  a  coin  lower  when  they  buy 
it  and  higher  when  they  sell  it  (or,  "ownership  is 
worth  five  points").  Of  course,  every  time  Sheldon 
used  the  words  "B.S.  grading,"  his  eyes  would  twin¬ 
kle.  Do  you  think  "Buy-Sell"  is  what  he  really 
meant? 

By  the  way,  the  predictions  of  Madam  Numisma- 
tina  are  priceless! 
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The  1964  Peace  Dollar  Episode 


If  any  of  the  short-lived  1964  Peace  dollars  did  survive,  is  this 
what  they  would  look  like? 


//It  Congress  acts  favorably  on  the  request 
I  for  the  necessary  appropriation,  silver 
I  dollars  may  be  struck  in  1964,"  said  the 
January  1964  issue  of  The  Numismatist.  Silver 
dollars — 316,076  of  them — were  struck,  but  none  of 
the  coins  made  it  into  circulation. 

At  the  time  the  coins  were  under  consideration 
there  was  rapid  growth  in  world  consumption  of 
silver  while  production  remained  stagnant.  With  ris¬ 
ing  silver  prices  came  increased  demand  for  silver 
coins,  and  a  request  by  the  Johnson  administration 
for  $1,250,000  to  mint  100  million  silver  dollars  in 
fiscal  1965. 

A  congressional  committee  turned  down  the  re¬ 
quest.  However,  the  Olsen  amendment,  support¬ 
ed  primarily  by  representatives  of  the  western  states, 
sought  to  restore  the  appropriation.  Backers  of  the 
amendment  claimed  that  the  committee's  rejection 
of  silver  dollar  coinage  would  have  a  "disastrous" 
effect.  Why  resume  production  of  silver  dollars,  last 
minted  in  1935?  One  reason  given  was  that  silver 
dollars  were  traditional  coins  in  the  West.  Further¬ 
more,  some  representatives  believed  that  Congress 
should  suppress  the  numismatic  value  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars  by  authorizing  the  minting  of  additional  dol¬ 
lars.  Note  that  they  didn't  say  "bullion"  value,  but 
numismatic  importance  of  dates,  mintmarks,  or 
quantities  produced.  In  their  view  a  silver  dollar 
was  a  silver  dollar. 

Backers  of  the  Olsen  amendment,  including 
Compton  I.  White,  Jr.  of  Idaho  and  Walter  S.  Bar¬ 
ring  of  Nevada,  failed  to  mention  that  silver  dollar 
production  would  benefit  the  mines  in  their  home 
states. 

Opposition  to  the  amendment  was  led  by  the 
bill's  floor  manager,  J.  Vaughan  Cary  of  Virginia, 
and  Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  an  "in¬ 
appropriate"  time  for  dollar  coinage,  they  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mint  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  cents,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
dollars.  A  resumption  of  dollar  coinage  would  re¬ 
sult  in  even  greater  demand  for  silver  and  there¬ 
fore  lead  to  price  increases.  Silver  dollars  would  be 
melted  for  profit. 

On  March  24,  1964,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  rejected  the  Olsen  amendment  by  a  68  to  75 
vote.  However,  the  Senate  then  reversed  the  House 
decision  by  approving  the  use  of  $600,000  for  the 
minting  of  45  million  silver  dollars.  Several  reasons 
were  cited  for  the  Senate's  action.  Because  coins 
last  longer  than  paper  money,  silver  dollars  would 
be  more  economical  to  produce  than  dollar  bills. 
In  addition,  silver  dollars  were  needed  for  the 
redemption  of  silver  certificates.  The  supply  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars  was  exhausted,  forcing  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  silver  certificates  with  envelopes 
of  silver  crystals.  Responding  to  the  charge  that  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  production  would  prolong  the  coin  short¬ 
age,  the  Treasury  said  that  it  could  mint  silver  dollars 
without  reducing  the  output  of  other 
denominations. 


Do  any  exist  today ? 

By  Tom  LaMarre 


The  Senate  gave  its  approval  of 
silver  dollar  coinage  by  a  voice 
vote,  setting  the  stage  for  one  of 
numismatics'  biggest  stories  in 
decades. 

"The  Senate  appropriations 
committee  on  June  17  approved 
the  minting  of  45  million  silver  dol¬ 
lars,"  said  the  August  1964  issue  of 
The  Numismatist.  "If  the  Senate 
accepts  the  committee's  recom¬ 
mendation,  a  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence  must  determine  if  they  will  be 
minted,  as  the  House  has  previous¬ 
ly  rejected  the  Treasury's  request 
for  the  coins.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  it  is  now  too  late  to 
issue  silver  dollars  this  year  even  if 
approved  by  Congress  but  that 
minting  could  be  done  in  1965." 

On  August  3,  1964,  President 
Johnson  signed  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  production  of  the  first 
silver  dollars  since  1935.  Plans 
called  for  all  of  the  coins  to  be 
struck  at  the  Denver  Mint  and 
shipped  directly  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  the  western  region  of  the 
country.  "The  Mint  cannot  sell 
these  dollars  to  anyone,  nor  can  the 
Mint  arrange  for  persons  to  receive 
them,"  said  the  October  1964  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Numismatist.  "Distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  made  from  commercial  banks  only." 
In  other  words,  collectors  in  the  east  would  have 
to  pay  a  premium  for  the  coins,  buying  them  from 
dealers,  or  wait  for  some  of  the  silver  dollars  to  stray 
from  the  West. 

No  Proof  dollars  were  to  be  struck.  As  of  late 
1964,  the  Mint  had  not  decided  whether  it  would 
offer  Uncirculated  sets  of  coins  in  1965,  but  said 
that  if  such  sets  were  made  they  would  not  include 
the  new  silver  dollar. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  was  that  the  Peace 
design  would  be  continued.  The  Numismatist 
explained: 

First  issued  by  the  United  States  Mint  in  1921, 
it  commemorates  the  declaration  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
exchanges  of  peace  treaty  ratifications  having 
been  made  in  Berlin  on  November  11,  1921,  and 
in  Vienna  on  November  8,  1921,  and  peace  hav¬ 
ing  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  November  14  and  17, 
respectively.... 

The  design,  selected  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  from  models  submitted  by  nine  promi¬ 
nent  sculptors,  is  the  work  of  Anthony  de  Fran- 
cisci.  A  female  head  emblematic  of  Liberty,  and 
wearing  a  tiara  of  light  rays,  appears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  together  with  the  word  "Liberty,"  the  mot¬ 


to  "In  God  We  Trust,"  and  the  date.  The  artist's 
initials,  AF,  in  stylized  form,  are  below  the  neck 
and  above  the  last  date  figure. 

On  the  other  side  is  an  eagle  perched  on  a 
mountain  top,  witnessing  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day,  and  holding  in  its  talons  an  olive  branch; 
the  word  "Peace";  the  denomination— 'One 
Dollar";  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  and  the  words 
"United  States  of  America." 

Anthony  de  Francisci  died  on  October  24,  1964, 
believing  that  his  design  would  be  used  again. 

Why  weren't  the  coins  struck  immediately?  Legis¬ 
lation  was  pending  to  permit  the  freezing  of  the 
1964  date  on  coins  during  the  shortage.  Instead  of 
striking  some  dollars  dated  1964  and  some  dated 
1965,  the  Mint  awaited  Congressional  action  on  the 
legislation.  If  the  act  did  not  pass,  the  dollars  were 
to  be  struck  beginning  in  January  with  the  1965  date 
and  none  would  be  minted  in  1964. 

But  the  legislation  did  pass.  Public  Law  88-580, 
effective  September  3,  1964,  specified,  "...all  coins 
minted  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  un¬ 
til  July  1  or  January  1,  whichever  date  first  occurs 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  determines  that  adequate  supplies  of  coins  are 
available,  shall  be  inscribed  with  the  figure  '1964' 
in  lieu  of  the  year  of  coinage."  Section  2  of  the  law 
stated,  "The  requirement. ..that  the  obverse  work- 
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ing  dies  at  each  mint  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  year  shall  not  be  applicable  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  Act." 
Production  of  1964  Peace  dollars  was  ready  to 
begin. 

On  May  15,  1965  the  White  House  said  that  coin¬ 
age  of  1964  Peace  dollars  could  commence.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  316,076  silver  dollars  was  struck.  Then,  on  May 
25,  the  Treasury  announced  it  had  decided  against 
the  minting  of  any  new  silver  dollars.  Why  the 
about-face?  A  Treasury  Department  press  release 
stated: 

Last  year,  in  response  to  a  Treasury  request, 
Congress  appropriated  $600,000  to  manufac¬ 
ture  45  million  silver  dollars.  To  carry  out  the 
expressed  intent  of  the  Congress,  the  Treasury 
recommended  to  the  White  House  that  the 
United  States  Mint  be  authorized  to  begin 
production.  It  was  on  this  recommendation  that 
the  White  House  announced  May  15th  that 
production  could  begin. 

Since  that  time,  however,  members  of  the 
Congress  who  by  reason  of  their  committee  as¬ 
signments  have  a  direct  and  responsible  interest 
in  United  States  coinage,  have  strongly  urged 
the  Treasury  not  to  proceed  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  dollars.  After  conferring  with  the 
White  House,  the  Treasury  has  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Mint  will  not  make  any  of  these 
dollars  at  this  time. 

The  Mint  later  reported  that  all  of  the  1964  Peace 
dollars  were  melted.  However,  rumors  persisted  that 
some  had  been  saved.  In  Adventures  With  Rare 
Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  quotes  a  letter  from  Den¬ 
ver  dealer  Dan  Brown: 

I  was  talking  with  Fern  Miller  a  few  years  back 
when  she  was  director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
here  in  Denver.  She  was  telling  me  that  when 
the  order  came  in  stating  that  the  Denver  Mint 
was  to  make  the  new  Peace  dollar  everyone  at 
the  mint  was  elated.  They  set  up  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  it,  and  at  the  proper  time  struck  a  large 
quantity.  As  has  been  the  custom  throughout 
the  years,  mint  employees  were  each  allowed 
to  buy  two  of  these  new  dollars.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  mint  employees  took  advantage  of 
and  bought  two  pieces  each.  Soon  afterwards, 
word  came  in  from  Washington  that  they  were 
not  to  strike  any  more  dollars,  and  that  if  any 
had  been  given  out  they  were  to  be  taken  back 
and  held  until  further  orders,  which  probably 
would  be  that  the  coins  would  be  melted  down 
at  a  future  date. 

Mrs.  Miller  did  mention  the  fact  that  she 
thought  that  everyone  who  had  purchased  the 
dollars  in  the  morning  they  were  first  coined 
turned  them  in,  but  as  no  record  was  kept  of 
purchasers,  there  was  really  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  for  sure.  So,  as  a  result,  there  possibly  are 
some  of  the  dollars  still  in  existence.  These  may 
show  up  in  future  years.  Of  course  they  would 
be  great  rarities.  I  don't  think  that  the  mint  could 
declare  them  illegal  under  the  circumstances 
and  confiscate  them,  although  this  is  a  legal 
point. 

Chicago  Daily  News  columnist  John  M.  Johnson, 
commenting  on  "The  Cartwheel  Fiasco,"  wrote, 
"The  President's  willingness  to  issue  this  bizarre 
order  (May  15  to  strike  45  million  dollars)  helps  to 
explain  how  he  achieves  his  celebrated  legislative 
victories.  His  retreat  proves  his  acumen,  without 
erasing  the  demonstration  of  propensity  to  go  a  long 
way  to  please  his  political  supporters." 

Instead  of  resuming  the  production  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  the  Mint  was  soon  making  the  switch  to  clad 
coinage,  authorized  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 
The  law  stipulated  that,  "No  standard  silver  dol¬ 
lars  may  be  minted  during  the  five-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  signing  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Rose  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  White  House  on  July  23,  1965.  Presi¬ 


dent  Johnson  said,  "Now,  all  of  you  know  these 
changes  are  necessaary  for  a  very  simple  reason- 
silver  is  a  scarce  material.  Our  uses  of  silver  are 
growing  as  our  population  and  our  economy  grows. 
The  hard  fact  is  that  silver  consumption  is  more  than 
double  new  silver  production  each  year.  So,  in  the 
face  of  this  worldwide  shortage  of  silver,  and  our 
rapidly  growing  need  for  coins,  the  only  really  pru¬ 
dent  course  was  to  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
silver  for  making  our  coins." 

Nevertheless,  Johnson  made  no  apologies  for 
authorizing  the  coinage  of  1964  silver  dollars,  and 
his  remarks  still  left  room  for  a  return  of  cartwheels 
in  the  future.  "There  is  no  change  in  the  penny  and 
the  nickel,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  change  in  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  although  we  have  no  present  plans  for 
silver  dollar  production." 

The  President  also  declared,  "Our  present  silver 
coins  won't  disappear  and  they  won't  even  become 
rarities....  If  anybody  has  any  idea  of  hoarding  our 
silver  coins,  let  me  say  this.  Treasury  has  a  lot  of 
silver  on  hand,  and  it  can  be,  and  it  will  be  used 
to  keep  the  price  of  silver  in  line  with  its  value  in 
our  present  silver  coin.  There  will  be  no  profit  in 
holding  them  out  of  circulation  for  the  value  of  their 
silver  content." 

However,  the  provision  for  the  Coinage  Act  es¬ 
tablished  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  coinage,  to 
be  composed  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
secretary  of  Commerce,  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  director  of  the  Mint,  the  chair¬ 


man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  four  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  of  its  duties  was  to  study  the 
time  when  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
United  States  should  cease  to  maintain  the  price 
of  silver,  and  such  matters  as  renewed  minting  of 
silver  dollars. 

The  here  today-gone  tomorrow  1964  Peace  dol¬ 
lars  joined  some  pretty  elite  company.  They  can  be 
compared  to  the  1873-S  silver  dollar;  700  were  mint¬ 
ed,  but  the  coin  is  unknown  in  any  collection.  Simi¬ 
larly,  50  1841-0  half  eagles  may  have  been  struck, 
but  according  to  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  it  is  "unconfirmed  in  any  collection."  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  analogy  can  be  made  with  the  1933 
double  eagle.  Nearly  a  half  million  $20  gold  pieces 
were  struck  that  year.  As  a  result  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  gold  order,  though,  none  of  them  was 
placed  in  circulation. 

"Now  I  will  sign  this  bill  to  make  the  first  change 
in  our  coinage  system  since  the  18th  century,"  John¬ 
son  said  in  1965.  "To  those  members  of  Congress, 
who  are  here  on  this  very  historic  occasion,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  in  making  this  change  from  the 
18th  century  we  have  no  idea  of  returning  to  it.  We 
are  going  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  stars  and  our  feet 
on  the  ground." 

He  should  have  added  "and  the  Peace  dollar  dies 
in  mothballs." 


THE  AMERICAN  FIRE  WORKS, 


ran  qai  r  iirnr 


This  advertisement  for  fireworks,  copyrighted  in  1872,  has  as  its  central  motif  the  figure  of 
Miss  Liberty  seated,  as  used  on  contemporary  coinage. 
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U.S.  Silver  Dollars 


1885- 0  MS-60  $59;  MS-b3  . 119.00 

1886  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1886- 0  AU-55.  Scarce.  Lots  of  mint  lustre  remains. 

Light  champagne  toning  . 89.00 

1886- S  MS-60/63  $249;  MS-63.  Full  mint  brilliance. 

Another  scarce  issue  . 359.00 

1887  MS-63  . 119.00 

1887- S  MS-60.  Outstanding  full  mint  frost.  Very  at¬ 

tractive  $139;  MS-60/63  Frosty  lustre  $169;  MS- 
63.  Sharply  struck  with  full  mint  frost  and  sat¬ 
iny  surfaces . 315.00 

1888  MS-63.  Beautiful  satinlike  lustre.  .  .  .  119.00 

1888- 0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63.  Lustrous  ....  119.00 

1888- S  MS-60  $225;  MS-63.  Scarce  issue.  Just 

657,000  business  strikes  minted . 349.00 

1889  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1889- CC  G-4  . 115.00 

Scarce  1889-CC  Silver  Dollar 


1889-CC  MS-60.  Prooflike.  (In  PCGS  holder).  By 
far,  the  scarcest  of  all  of  the  Carson  City  Mint 
issues.  Although  the  mintage  figures  for  this  is¬ 
sue  are  higher  than  the  1885-CC,  very  few  Mint 
State  specimens  survive.  Extremely  sharply 
struck.  FHighly  reflective  fields  accentuate  the 
heavily  frosted  devices.  One  of  the  most  sought 
after  dates  in  the  entire  series.  This  is  a  true 


beauty!  A  piece  for  even  the  most  advanced 

collection . 7,250.00 

1889-S  AU-55  $79;  MS-60  $169;  MS-63.  Attractive, 

satinlike  lustre.  A  better  date . 339.00 

1890  MS-60 . 69.00 


A  Recollection  from  Alfred  Dube 

The  following  letter  is  received  from  reader  Alfred 
Dube. 

Your  article  in  the  September  issue  of  Coins 
magazine  was  read  by  me,  and  you  really  say  it  like 
it  is!  I  am  a  bona  fide  true  collector  and  have  been 
since  1952.  I  was  introduced  to  coins  by  a  person 
who  is  a  collector  of  such  pieces.  He  told  me  to 
stop  in  New  York  City  and  look  in  the  window  of 
a  dealer  named  Delmonte,  who  was  located  off 
Fifth  Avenue  on  18th  St.  I  was  hooked  and  bought 
many  pieces  there  for  several  years.  In  between  I 
purchased  coin  books  as  my  mind  wanted  more 
information.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  wanted 
to  learn. 

I  should  tell  you  that  back  in  1960  I  took  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Canada  and  traveled  about  1,100  miles.  In 
Quebec  I  found  the  dealers  were  very  busy  with 
Canadian  cents.  I  had  a  roll  of  1885-0  silver  dol¬ 
lars  with  me  and  I  wanted  to  sell  it  for  $1.25  per 
coin,  but  I  could  not  find  a  buyer.  I  finally  spent 
them,  but  kept  several  coins  which  I  now  grade 
MS-63  and  MS-64 

In  my  opinion,  what  it  needed  is  more  articles 
about  how  interesting  it  is  to  be  a  coin  collector — 
and  the  stories  that  coins  have  to  tell. 


1890-CC  MS-60  $295;  MS-63.  Beautiful  frosty  and 
satiny  lustre  $495;  MS-64.  Sharply  struck.  Frost¬ 
ed  devices.  Another  popular  issue  among 
collectors . 995.00 

1890- S  MS-60  . 99.00 

1891- CC  MS-60  $275;  MS-60  to  63  $310;  MS-63. 

Full  mint  frost  . 495.00 

1891-S  MS-60.  Toned  . 110.00 

1892  MS-60  $189;  MS-63.  A  nice  coin  with  full  mint 
brillance . 449.00 


Gem  Proof  1892  Dollar 


1892  Proof-65.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance  and 
deeply  mirrored  surfaces.  Heavily  frosted 
devices.  Original,  light  golden  toning.  A 
prize  for  the  connoisseur . 7,950.00 


1892-CC  MS-64.  Elusive  this  nice.  Attractive  satiny 
lustre  with  just  a  tinge  of  light  champagne  ton¬ 
ing.  Well  struck . 1,350.00 

1892- 0  MS-63  $495;  MS-64.  Attractive  satinlike  lus¬ 
tre.  Scarce  in  this  grade . 1,495.00 

1893  MS-60 . 349.00 

1893- CC  MS-63.  Scarce.  Popular  Carson  City  Mint 

issue.  Well  struck  . 2,350.00 

Key  1893-S  Silver  Dollar 

1893- S  EF-40  (ANACS).  Light  gray  toning.  Mark-free 

planchet.  Evenly  worn.  Highlighted  with  rosy 
gray  toning  . 2,995.00 

1894  MS-63.  Attractive.  Toned  light  lilac  on  the  the 
obverse,  brilliant  reverse.  A  key  issue,  with  just 
110,972  business  strikes  minted  ....  1,795.00 

1894- S  MS-63.  Full  mint  lustre.  Well  struck.  Nice 

eye  appeal . 895.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-14 

San  Francisco  Mint  Morgans 

This  package  contains  one  each,  1886-S 
MS-60/63;  1887-S  MS-60/63;  1888-S  MS-60; 
and  1890-S  MS-60.  A  total  regular  price  val¬ 
ue  of  $742.  Sold  as  a  group  for  the  super 
price  of  just  $650. 

Classic  1895  Dollar 


1895  Proof-40  (ANACS).  Attractive  silver  gray 
toning.  Good  detail  still  visible.  Light,  even 
wear.  Pleasing  planchet  with  no  detracting 
marks.  Very  scarce.  A  mere  880  Proofs  were 
struck,  and  only  12,000  business  strikes  were 
minted.  A  great  piece  for  the  Morgan  dol¬ 
lar  collector  who  doesn't  care  to  spend 
$20,000  or  more  to  acquire  a  Proof 
specimen . 9,750.00 


1895- 0  AU-50 . 215.00 

1896  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1896- 0  MS-60 . 795.00 

1896- S  MS-63.  Popular  collector  issue  .  .995.00 

1897  MS-60 . 59.00 

1897- S  MS-63.  Frosty  and  lustrous . 249.00 

1898  Proof-50.  Frosty  devices,  mirrorlike  fields.  Ir¬ 
idescent  toning . 475.00 

1898- S  MS-60/63  $235;  MS-63  . 475.00 

1898- S  MS-60/63  $235;  MS-63  . 475.00 

1899  MS-60  $129;  MS-60/63  . 169.00 

1899- 0  MS-63  $129;  MS-64  . 325.00 

1899- S  MS-60  (with  or  without  ANACS  papers) 

$185;  MS-60/63  (ANACS) . 199.00 

1900  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1900- 0  MS-63  $119;  MS-64.  Lustrous  with  light 

golden  toning . 349.00 

1900-S  MS-60  $169;  MS-60/63  $199;  MS-63. 
Lustrous . 415.00 


1901  AU-58.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre  re¬ 
main.  Scarce  issue  $395;  MS-60.  Brilliant  with 
attractive  orange  peripheral  toning.  Difficult  to 
obtain  in  Mint  State  preservation.  Key  issue  in 
the  series . 1,195.00 


Rare  1901  Proof  Dollar 

1901  Proof-63.  Rare,  just  813  Proofs  were  struck. 
Brilliant  with  highly  reflective  surfaces.  Un¬ 
der  constant  demand  by  collectors,  as  ma¬ 
ny  business  strikes  are  unavailable  in  full 
Mint  State  status . 4,750.00 


1901-0  MS-63 . 119.00 

1901- S  MS-60.  Subdued  lustre  $335;  MS-63.  Impor¬ 
tant  San  Francisco  Mint  issue  . 750.00 

1902- 0  MS-63  . 119.00 


1902-S  MS-63.  Full  original  mint  lustre  $495;  MS- 
64.  Elusive  this  nice  $895;  MS-65.  Frosty  full 
mint  lustre.  Nice  eye  appeal.  Scarce  low-mintage 
issue.  Just  1,530,000  business  strikes  were 

minted . 1,895.00 

1903  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $149;  Proof-60  995.00 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Superb  1903  Silver  Dollar 


1903  Proof-65.  Superb  Gem  specimen.  Blazing 
full  brilliance,  with  just  a  hint  of  original 
golden  toning.  Sharply  struck.  Very 
attractive . 7,750.00 

Only  755  Proofs  were  minted.  Of  this  quantity,  many 
have  been  literally  cleaned  to  death.  This  specimen  is  com¬ 
pletely  original-never  dipped,  or  cleaned.  Take  advantage 
of  this  rare  opportunity! 


1903-0  MS-63  . 119.00 

1904  MS-60  $119;  MS-64.  Brilliant,  satinlike  lustre. 
Elusive  this  nice  $895;  Proof-63.  Blazing  bril¬ 
liance,  light  peripheral  toning . 2,995.00 


"Better  Coins" 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
C.E.5.: 

I'm  writing  to  you  to  compliment  you  on  the  fine 
group  of  people  you  have  working  for  you.  I  have 
corresponded  with  Tom  Becker  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  and  his  replies  have  always  been  kind,  courte¬ 
ous,  and  helpful. 

Recently  I  purchased  two  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars  from  your  firm.  You  can  imagine  my  cha¬ 
grin  when  I  found  that  your  AU-55  half  dollars,  for 
which  I  paid  $19  each,  were  considerably  better 
than  those  I  had  bought  from  other  firms  at  con¬ 
siderably  higher  prices! 

Upon  making  this  discovery,  I  decided  to  do  all 
my  business  with  your  firm  and  to  set  up  a  Collec¬ 
tion  Portfolio  Program  through  Brenda  Quinby.  1 
want  to  tell  you  that  Brenda  has  been  most  helpful 
and  understanding. 

I  have  always  looked  forward  to  receiving  your 
Special  Coin  Letters  and  your  auction  catalogues 
as  well  as  other  publications,  but  I  never  imagined 
that  anyone  would  pay  personal  attention  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  buyer  like  me.  I  soon  found  out  from 
Brenda  that  you  were  indeed  happy  to  work  with 
me.  Now,  that  is  something  rare  in  today's  business 
world.  Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  the  obvi¬ 
ous  concern  you  have  instilled  in  your  employees. 
Believe  me  when  I  say  that  you  have  my  coin  busi¬ 
ness  from  now  on.  Thank  you  once  again. 


Superb  Proof  1904  $1 

1904  Proof-64.  Brilliant,  with  light  mottled 
peripheral  toning.  In  great  demand  as  the 
last  available  Proof  issue  date  in  the  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar  series.  Just  650  Proofs  were  struck. 
This  one  can  be  yours  for . 4,450.00 


1904-0  MS-60/63  $89;  MS-63  $119;  MS-64.  Nice 
eye  appeal.  Attractive  satiny  lustre  .  .  .289.00 
1904-S  MS-60.  Subdued  lustre.  Light  lilac  and  pale 
gray  toning  $995;  MS-63.  (With  or  without 
PCGS  holder.  We  have  both!)  $2,450;  MS-64. 
Lustrous  with  light  gray  and  golden  toning.  Im¬ 
portant  San  Francisco  Mint  issue.  .  .2,950.00 
1921  Morgan.  MS-63  . 79.00 

PEACE  DOLLARS 


1921  Peace.  MS-63  $495;  MS-64.  Very  scarce  this 

nice.  Important  first  year  of  issue.  Gorgeous 
satinlike  lustre  highlighted  by  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Average  strike.  A  beautiful  coin  for  a  high- 
quality  Peace  dollar  collection . 1,195.00 

1922  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  $69;  MS-63  .  .  89.00 

1922-D  AU-55  $30;  MS-60  . 59.00 

1922- S  AU-55  . 30.00 

1923  MS-60  $39;  MS-63  . 89.00 

1923- S  MS-60.  Beautiful  frosty  lustre . 69.00 

1924  MS-63 . 99.00 

1925  MS-63  $99;  MS-64.  Beautiful  golden  toning. 

Elusive  this  nice . 325.00 

1926  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $139;  MS-64.  Fully  bril¬ 
liant,  satinlike  lustre . 495.00 

1926-S  MS-63 . 149.00 

1927  MS-60  $135;  MS-63 . 299.00 

1928  MS-63.  Popular  low-mintage  issue  .550.00 

1934  MS-60  $129;  MS-63  $289;  MS-64.  .495.00 

1934-D  MS-63.  Attractive  and  lustrous.  .  .425.00 


Special  Offer  #65-/5 

Attractive  Morgan  Mixture 

This  nice  lot  includes,  1898-0  MS-63; 
1898-S  MS-63;  1900  MS-63;  1900-S  MS-63; 
1903-0  MS-63.  An  attractive  group  of  qual¬ 
ity  coins  with  some  hard  to  find  pieces  that 
normally  sell  as  single  coins  for  a  total  of 
$1,553.  The  coins  are  yours  for  $1,350. 

Rare  Gem  1934-S  Peace  Dollar 


1934-S  MS-65.  Outstanding  quality  rarely  seen. 
Sharply  struck.  Fully  lustrous  with  attractive 
frosty  lustre.  Extremely  difficult  to  locate  this 
nice.  First  caller  gets  it . 8,600.00 


1935  MS-63  $219;  MS-64  . 650.00 

1935-S  MS-63.  Last  year  of  issue.  Scarce  in  high  Mint 
State  grades.  This  piece  is  brilliant  with  superb 
original  lustre.  Deep  satinlike  surfaces.  Very,  very 
attractive . 525.00 


Trade  Dollars 

1874-CC  AU-50.  Popular  Carson  City  issue.  Attrac¬ 
tively  toned  . 450.00 

1874- S  EF-45  $385;  AU-50.  Gorgeous  frosty  devices 

and  reflective  surfaces  highlighted  by  original 
golden  toning . 415.00 

1875- CC  EF-45.  Scarce  issue . 415.00 

1875-S  EF-40  $279;  AU-50  $415;  AU-55.  Outstand¬ 
ing  eye  appeal.  Sharply  struck.  Fully  frosty 
devices.  Gorgeous  lilac  and  golden  toning.  A 
beautiful  coin  $445;  AU-58.  Sharply  struck. 
Generous  amounts  of  full  mint  lustre.  Full  mint 
brilliance  toned  light  golden  and  orange.  Just 
a  hairbreadth  away  from  full  Mint  State  preser¬ 
vation  $525;  MS-60.  Chopmarked.  Fully  lustrous 


with  light  champagne  toning . 275.00 

1876  EF-45  $385;  AU-50  $415;  AU-55  .  .  .445.00 
1876-S  AU-50.  Frosty  devices  $415;  AU-55.  Nice  eye 
appeal  . .445.00 


1877  AU-50.  Very  attractive  deep  iridescent  toning 
$415;  AU-55.  Superb  full  mint  frost  on  the 
devices.  Extremely  sharply  struck.  Outstanding 
eye  appeal  $445;  MS-60.  Full  mint  lustre  high¬ 
lighted  by  original,  deep  iridescent  toning.  Nice 
strike  . 595.00 

1877- S  EF-45  $385;  AU-50  $415;  AU-55  $445;  MS- 

63.  Beautiful  full  mint  lustre.  Light  champagne 
toning.  Very  well  struck.  Quality  such  as  this 
is  seldom  encountered . 1,450.00 

1878- S  VF-30  $129;  EF-40  $279;  EF-45  $385;  AU- 

50  $415;  AU-55.  Deep  iridescent  toning  $445; 
MS-60.  Fully  frosty  devices . 695.00 


A  Letter  from  Alaska 

The  following  is  from  K.H.,  an  Alaska  client. 

Thank  you  for  your  latest  Rare  Coin  Review.  It 
provided  some  very  interesting  reading.  The  only 
bad  thing  about  such  a  good  publication  is  that  it 
ends  too  quickly— I  wish  it  were  twice  the  size!  The 
bad  publications  you  can't  get  through  fast  enough, 
and  the  good  ones  are  always  too  short.  I  guess  I'll 
just  have  to  wait  until  your  next  issue! 
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Frank  Gasparro  Reminisces 

The  education  of  a  young  coin  designer 

By  Frank  Gasparro 


We  are  honored  to  present  an  original  article  by 
Frank  Gasparro,  who  for  many  years  served  as  the 
chief  engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint,  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  designing  countless  medals  and  other  numis¬ 
matic  items,  including  the  Lincoln  Memorial  cent 
reverse  (first  used  in  1959),  the  reverse  of  the  Kenne¬ 
dy  half  dollar  (first  used  in  1964),  and  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  dollar. 

Frank  Gasparro  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  the  designer  and  engraver  of  our  illus¬ 
trious  series  of  silver  "art''  medals  which  we  have 
been  issuing  since  1983.  Certainly  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  numismatics  has  ever 
known. 

[would  like  to  relate  my  experiences  leading 
up  to  my  employment  at  the  United  States 
Mint  and  also  some  of  the  events  that  occurred 
in  my  earlier  years  as  a  sculptor-engraver. 

During  my  studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  I  was  keenly  interested  in  sculpture  re¬ 
lief.  I  was  receiving  instructions  under  Walker  Han¬ 
cock  and  Albert  Laessle,  both  renowned  in  the 
medallic  field.  I  made  numerous  sculpture  reliefs 
in  class.  It  was  then  that  I  felt  the  urge  to  enter  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Mint.  I  was  then  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  first  trials  of  my  career.  This  is  a  story 
of  perseverance. 

I  planned  to  visit  the  Mint.  I  requested  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  superintendent.  Going  to  the  Mint, 
I  entered  the  building,  and  after  a  short  period  of 
time  I  was  escorted  by  a  guard  into  the  main  of¬ 
fice.  There  I  met  Edwin  H.  Dressier,  superintendent, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Moore,  assistant.  I  stated  that 
I  desired  a  position  of  sculptor-engraver  if  availa¬ 
ble.  At  that  time  I  did  not  understand  such  proce¬ 
dures  as  having  available  positions  posted  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  registering  for 
positions  and  then  filling  out  applications.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  no  position  was  available  at  that  time 
in  the  Engraving  Department.  However,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  see  the  Engraving  Department  and  to  meet 
John  R.  Sinnock  and  Adam  Pietz,  his  assistant.  They 
treated  me  cordially  and  showed  me  around.  They, 
too,  informed  me  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  and 
they  were  sorry  for  this.  There  was  work  for  only 
the  two  of  them.  The  time  was  1942,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  was  just  emerging  from  the  Depression.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  liked  what  I  saw,  admiring  the  coin  and 
medal  patterns. 

Walking  home  I  said  to  myself  that  I  must  get 
work  at  the  Mint!  So,  within  a  few  months  I  made 
plans.  I  would  work  with  a  few  plaster  medal  pat¬ 
terns  along  the  style  of  coinage  to  better  understand 
the  techniques  of  coin  relief.  I  waited  for  a  con¬ 
venient  day  to  apply  again.  The  day  came  and  I  was 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  Mint  with  my  plaster  medal¬ 
lions  under  my  arms.  I  "banged"  so  to  speak  on 
the  iron  gate  of  the  Mint.  The  Mint  guard  opened 
the  door.  By  this  time  he  was  used  to  seeing  me. 
I  asked  to  see  Mr  Dressel.  I  was  cordially  received, 
he  saw  my  plaster  medallions,  and  he  liked  them. 


In  the  meantime  he  must  have  sized  me  up.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  for  human  evaluation.  He  saw  a  young 
man  of  ambition  and  perseverance.  The  good  part 
was  that  he  and  Mrs.  Moore,  who  came  into  the 
office  at  that  moment,  were  impressed  by  me.  They 
requested  that  I  fill  out  an  application.  Conditions 
may  change,  and  the  war  may  require  more  coin¬ 
age  and  medals,  I  was  told. 

Mr.  Dressel  suggested  that  I  go  to  see  Mr.  Sin- 


Most  Americans  probably  have  an  example 
of  Frank  Gasparro's  art  in  their  pocket  or  purse 
right  now.  Shown  here  is  the  Lincoln  Memori¬ 
al  reverse  on  the  one-cent  piece. 


nock.  I  showed  Sinnock  my  reliefs,  and  he  liked 
them  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
if  I  continued  my  sculpture  studies. 

I  went  home  and  told  my  wife  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  at  the  Mint,  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  I  should  study  sculpture  more,  for  a  job 
elsewhere.  I  should  have  stopped  there,  for  I  really 
had  no  hope  of  gaining  employment  with  the 
government. 

Six  months  passed,  and  then  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Moore  asking  me  to  come  to 
the  Mint.  I  ignored  the  request.  I  thought  it  was  just 
a  procedure  for  me  to  fill  out  more  applications  or 
more  questionnaires.  I  told  myself  again  that  it  was 
a  useless  pursuit.  Then  I  received  a  second  letter, 
angry  in  tone,  demanding  that  I  come  to  the  Mint 
for  a  new  interview.  It  looked  like  a  position  was 
opening! 

At  the  designated  time  I  went  to  the  Mint.  I  met 
with  Mr.  Dressel,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  a  dignified  lady 
whom  I  did  not  know.  She  was  introduced  as  Mrs. 
Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  the  director  of  the  Mint,  a  lady 
who  formerly  had  served  as  governor  of  Wyoming. 

I  must  have  made  a  good  impression.  Mr.  Dressel 
informed  me  that  a  position  was  now  open  for  jun¬ 
ior  engraver  and  that  I  had  been  selected  for  the 
position.  My  background  had  passed  the  test. 

I  pondered  the  situation.  It  was  1942.  I  had  a 
three-month-old  daughter,  and  I  was  listed  as  3-A 
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in  the  war  draft.  What  was  I  to  lose?  I  accepted.  Mrs. 
Ross  stated  that  I  was  to  work  on  a  temporary  war 
basis. 

My  job  was  to  learn  how  to  engrave  in  steel,  let¬ 
tering  with  hand  engraving  tools.  I  also  was  to  clean 
working  dies  used  for  coinage. 

My  first  opportunity  to  design  coinage  came  in 
1943.  I  was  given  the  job  of  designing  and  model¬ 
ing  the  Guatemala  25-centavo  reverse.  (The  obverse 
working  die  and  master  hub  pattern  was  already 
in  existence  and  had  been  done  by  someone  else.) 
Mr.  Sinnock  assisted  me  and  pointed  out  the  proper 
dimensions  and  coinage  height  of  relief.  The  day 
came  for  the  coinage  reduction  to  come  off  the 
transfer  engraving  machine  from  the  six-inch  model 
pattern,  to  the  25-centavo-size  master  hub  and  mas¬ 
ter  die. 

When  the  reduction  was  completed,  I  was 
pleased.  The  motif,  a  building,  was  beautiful  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  and  my  work  showed  it  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage.  Now  came  the  test.  After  machining,  the 
new  reverse  die  was  matched  with  the  obverse  die. 
Blanks  were  then  fed  into  the  coining  press.  That 
day  there  was  success.  The  coins  fell  into  the  press 
bucket,  sparkling  and  beautiful.  On  observation, 
all  of  the  design  detail  was  there.  Everyone  on  hand 
cheered!  Mr.  Sinnock  complimented  me  on  a  job 
well  done. 

From  that  point  I  went  back  to  my  daily  duty  of 
cleaning  working  dies,  cutting  lettering  and  steel 
by  hand,  and  constant  drawing.  I  was  also  called 
upon  to  retouch  plaster  models. 

One  of  the  interesting  periods  in  my  early  years 
was  when  I  was  closely  associated  with  Adam  Pietz, 
who  served  as  assistant  engraver  at  the  Mint.  Mr. 
Sinnock  directed  him  to  have  me  learn  how  to  en¬ 
grave  in  steel.  This  is  an  important  function  of  ev¬ 
ery  engraver  at  the  Mint,  for  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
all  of  the  skills  required  to  execute  a  workable  coin¬ 
age  master  hub  and  working  die.. I  started  by  hav¬ 
ing  Mr.  Pietz  show  me  how  to  engrave  good 
lettering  in  steel.  It  was  hard  work  for  a  novice. 

Then  I  went  on  to  engrave  a  good  “date"  steel 
punch  from  a  flat-surfaced  blank  bar.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  this  date  punch  was  used  to  date  gold  bars. 
I  watched  Mr.  Pietz  engrave  soft  steel  like  butter  with 
his  powerful  hands.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  top 
single  scull  oarsman  in  Germany.  He  looked  very 
strong  and  commanded  respect  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  you.  I  watched  him  engrave,  hammer,  and 
push  a  steel  punch  (which  had  a  one-inch  by  two- 
inch  surface),  which  was  dated  1942,  changing  it 
to  read  1943.  He  told  me  that  you  can  push  steel 
around  with  a  hammer  and  your  hands  if  you  have 
confidence  in  yourself.  That  knowledge  was  very 
useful  to  me  in  later  years.  Then  he  showed  me  how 
to  engrave  a  portrait  in  soft  steel. 

I  was  very  happy  with  my  newfound  knowledge. 
After  six  months,  I  had  engraved  and  completed  a 
likeness  of  John  Paul  Jones  suitable  to  fit  a  two-inch 
diameter  medal  surface.  To  me,  that  was  like  the 
day  I  graduated  from  high  school.  There  are  very 
few  engravers  living  today  who  can  match  the  ta¬ 
lents  possessed  by  Adam  Pietz.  He  was  truly  a  great 
craftsman. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  not  drafted.  Once  the  war 
was  over  I  passed  the  test  to  be  made  a  permanent 
employee  of  the  Mint.  Then  in  1959  my  second  big 
test  came:  designing  a  new  reverse  for  the  Lincoln 
cent.  At  the  time  I  was  assistant  engraver.  The  old 
wreath-style  had  been  in  use  since  1909,  and  it  was 
desired  that  beginning  with  the  1959  coinage,  50 
years  later,  a  change  would  be  made  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary.  My  design  featuring  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  was  selected  from  17  designs  submitted 
by  Mint  artists. 

I  proceeded  with  the  plaster  model.  That  was  on 
November  20,  1958.  The  one-cent  1959  trial  must 
take  place  on  January  1,  1959, 1  was  told.  I  had  very 
little  time.  The  reverse  die  I  designed  had  to  con¬ 


form  and  match  properly  with  the  Lincoln  cent  ob¬ 
verse  already  on  hand.  There  was  no  room  for  error. 
The  design  could  not  be  done  over  if  it  didn't  work, 
at  least  not  without  causing  great  complications. 

The  manufactured  blanks  already  on  hand  for  use 
with  the  "wreath"  Lincoln  cents  had  to  be  used 
for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  cent  coinage  trial  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1959.  Should  the  Lincoln  Memorial  design 
fail  in  striking,  all  trials  would  have  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  time  being.  There  would  be  no  time  for 
retooling  and  no  time  for  new  reductions.  Those 
processes  require  many  months.  Then,  the  Mint 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  "wreath"  design. 
Therefore,  ii  was  essential  that  the  new  reverse  be 
successful. 

I  studied  the  relief  of  the  wreath  on  the  reverse 
of  the  cent.  It  measured  3  one-thousandths  of  an 


The  following  letter  is  from  Bob  Bramel,  one  of 
our  readers  who  has  a  special  interest  in  Liberty 
Seated  silver  dollars. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  buy  an  1863 
Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar.  The  grade  of  the  coin 
is  About  Fine  on  the  obverse,  clean,  with  the  re¬ 
verse  being  Very  Fine  with  nice  toning. 

I  have  been  doing  research  on  the  availability  of 
Liberty  Seated  dollars  appearing  in  fixed  price  lists, 
coin  papers,  auction  catalogues,  and  from  my  at¬ 
tendance  of  many  coin  shows.  I  have  been  doing 
this  for  three  years  now.  Recently  I  put  my  results 
in  the  form  of  a  bar  graph  by  date,  grade,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  appearances.  I  realize  there  are  many  coins 
appearing  more  than  once,  but  the  overall  availa¬ 
bility  of  one  date  as  compared  to  the  others  should 
basically  be  the  same.  I  took  three  grades;  Extremely 
Fine,  AU,  and  Uncirculated. 

In  the  Extremely  Fine  and  AU  grades,  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates  were  encountered  the  most:  1860-0, 
1859-0,  1871,  1872,  1847,  1842,  and  1846. 

Slightly  fewer  appearances  in  these  grades  were 
made  by  1849,  1843,  1845,  1844,  1841,  1846-0, 
1840,  1850,  1873,  1860,  1869,  and  1870  in  that  order. 

Still  more  infrequent  were  1848,  1867,  1868, 
1870-CC,  1855,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1853,  1856,  1854, 
1859,  1872-CC,  and  1872S. 

Among  the  rarest  were  the  1850-0,  1862,  1857, 
1863,  1859-S,  1861,  1871-CC,  and  1873-CC.  (I  have 
not  included  1851,  1852,  or  1858  in  my  research.) 

For  Uncirculated  grades  the  job  was  much  easi¬ 
er.  There  are  very  few  other  than  1860-0,  1859-0, 
and  1871.  In  fact,  I  found  fewer  than  20  appearances 
for  any  other  date. 

Knowing  how  rare  the  1863  date  seems  to  be  I 
checked  once  again  through  my  action  catalogues, 
some  60  in  number,  from  five  different  major  coin 
dealers  going  back  to  1977.  I  found  nine  Uncircu¬ 
lated  1863  silver  dollars,  five  AU,  and  three  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine.  I  found  none  below  Extremely  Fine!  I  am 
sure  some  exist,  but  obviously  not  many!  It  seems 
to  me  that  circulated  pieces  of  this  date  are  even 
rarer  than  the  Uncirculated  ones. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  this  question?  How 
many  1863  silver  dollars  have  you  seen  below  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  grade  over  the  years?  Do  you  have  any 
thoughts  on  surviving  pieces  in  circulated  grade  and 
also  in  Uncirculated  grade? 

Finally,  the  grade  of  my  1863  Liberty  Seated 
dollar— the  one  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter — sounds  peculiar,  but  it  is  strictly  graded. 
Overall  the  obverse  is  fully  Fine,  but  only  the  L,  T, 
Y,  and  the  very  top  of  the  R  show.  The  reverse  is 


inch  from  the  flat  background  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  wreath,  which  was  about  the  thickness  of 
a  human  hair.  I  made  my  Lincoln  Memorial  reverse 
to  measure  the  same  3  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  relief  height.  By  the  way,  the  Lincoln  portrait  on 
the  one  cent  measures  13  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  height  of  relief. 

The  day  came  when  a  trial  test  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Rae  V.  Biester,  superintendent,  Sidney  En¬ 
gel,  coiner,  a  Bureau  of  the  Mint  representative,  and 
myself  watched  the  1959  one-cent  trial.  It  was  a  suc¬ 
cess!  Everyone  there  gave  me  tremendous  support 
that  eventful  day.  Through  the  years  my  association 
with  the  Mint  family  was  very  important  to  me,  and 
now  that  I  am  retired  from  the  Mint,  I  still  value 
my  many  supporting,  kind  friends. 


as  Very  Fine  as  another  Liberty  Seated  dollar  I  have 
which  has  been  graded  VF-30  by  ANACS.  Is  this 
unusual  or  typical  for  Liberty  Seated  dollars? 

I  hope  I  haven't  taken  too  much  of  your  time,  but 
I  thought  you  might  find  my  results  interesting.  By 
the  way,  I  own  all  of  your  numismatic  books,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  your  auction  catalogues,  and  really  enjoy 
all  of  the  things  you  write  and  all  of  the  catalogues 
your  firm  produces.  Please  reply  if  you  can. 

EDITOR'S  REPLY:  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  the 
nice  words.  Concerning  the  1863  dollar,  I  have  not 
studied  this  in  detail,  but  I  do  know  that  in  any  grade 
it  is  a  major  rarity.  I  suspect  that  all  known  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  year,  not  including  Proofs,  would  num¬ 
ber  fewer  than  100.  The  reason  that  dollars  of  this 
year  are  rare  in  well-worn  grade  is  that  the  1863  dol¬ 
lar  (and  its  contemporaries)  were  minted  but  were 
not  used  in  circulation  at  that  time.  During  the  Civil 
War,  specie  (coin)  payments  were  suspended,  and 
minted  pieces  met  one  of  two  fates:  they  were  stored 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  many  years  (and 
were  subsequently  released  in  the  1870s)  or  were 
shipped  overseas  for  use  in  financial  transactions. 
Those  shipped  overseas  did  not  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  in  foreign  countries,  for  they  were  not  famil¬ 
iar  there.  Rather,  they  stayed  in  banks  and  other  stor¬ 
age. 

When  Liberty  Seated  dollars  of  this  era  were  re¬ 
leased  in  America  in  the  1870s,  they  did  not  circu¬ 
late  extensively,  for  almost  immediately  afterward 
(beginning  in  1878)  a  vast  flood  on  Morgan  silver 
dollars  appeared— so  many  that  most  of  these  went 
into  storage.  For  accuracy's  stake  I  should  mention 
that  during  the  Civil  War,  when  specie  payments 
were  suspended  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  sil¬ 
ver  coins  did  circulate  in  the  West,  but  I  have  no 
evidence  that  1863  dollars  circulated  in  significant 
numbers.  I  suspect  most  were  kept  on  hand  and 
released  later.  The  fact  that  the  1863  dollar  lists  for 
$150  in  Very  Good  grade  and  $200  in  Fine  grade 
in  the  current  Guide  Book  is  one  of  many  exam¬ 
ples  that  there  are  great  sleepers  to  be  had  by  any¬ 
one  (such  as  yourself)  who  takes  the  time  to  study 
coins.  This,  of  course,  is  an  advantage  that  accrues 
to  the  numismatist— an  advantage  that  the  inves¬ 
tor  does  not  have  (for  investors  relying  upon  invest¬ 
ment  advisers  would  probably  never  learn  of 
anything  like  1863  dollar— for  few  investment  firms 
have  ever  owned  such  a  coin). 

You  may  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  "Question  and 
Answer  Forum"  in  this  issue  for  the  related  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  surveys  of  Liberty'  Seated  dollars. 
Thanks,  Bob,  for  your  interest. 


Bob  Bramel  Writes 
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Snapshots  taken  at  our  sale 
of  the  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection 

Conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
New  York  City,  March  26-28,  1987 

ABOVE  LEFT:  Dave  Bowers  at  the  podium  gives  introductory  re¬ 
marks  at  the  sale,  with  Jennifer  Douglass  to  the  left. 

ABOVE  RIGHT:  Part  of  the  lot  viewing  arrangements  prior  to 
the  sale. 

UPPER  LEFT:  An  obviously  happy  Ray  Merena,  shown  here  at 
the  height  of  the  Taylor  Collection  auction.  He  has  before  him 
the  book  containing  bids  submitted  by  mail.  In  many  instances, 
the  mail  bids  were  sufficiently  strong  that  had  there  been  no 
in-person  attendance  at  all,  the  coins  would  have  still  brought 
record  prices. 

LOWER  LEFT:  Bill  Hawfield  sells  Lot  3435  of  the  Taylor  Collec¬ 
tion.  Bill,  our  tireless  auctioneer,  reported  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  sales  he  has  ever  conducted. 

BOTTOM:  Some  of  the  colonial  specialists  and  enthusuasts  who 
were  present  at  the  Taylor  Sale — as  photographed  during  a  break 
in  the  session. 
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Review  of  Taylor  Collection  Sale 

The  competition  was  intense  at  this  sale  of  early  American  coppers 


Reprinted  from  Penny-Wise,  official  journal  of 
the  Early  American  Coppers  Club. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  of  late  about  the  imminent  death 
of  the  numismatic  hobby,  with  the  alleged 
departure  of  collectors  in  droves.  This  decline  has 
been  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  grading 
standards  controversy,  the  roller  coaster  price  cy¬ 
cles,  the  negative  experience  of  investors  and 
speculators,  and  the  attitudes  of  too  many  dealers 
towards  the  serious  numismatists  (ranging  from 
refusal  to  deal  with  the  public  to  a  bourse  consist¬ 
ing  of  closed  stock  boxes  available  for  examina¬ 
tion  only  to  dealers). 

Occasionally  there  is  a  collector-oriented  auction, 
such  as  Superior's  Robinson  Brown  large  cent  sale, 
which  summons  the  collectors  out  of  the 
woodwork— the  collectors  who  no  longer  attend 
coin  shows  on  a  regular  basis.  Competition  is  in¬ 
tense,  prices  are  strong,  and  the  hobby  breathes 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

I've  just  returned  from  New  York  City  and  can 
tell  you  that  Bowers  and  Merena's  Frederick  B.  Tay¬ 
lor  sale  of  early  American  colonial  coppers  (the 
catalogue  also  included  the  Warren  Baker  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  blacksmith  tokens— a  singularly 
unattractive  series  which  nonetheless,  I'm  told, 
averaged  over  $500  per  lot  with  several  exceed¬ 
ing  $4,000)  was  just  such  a  collector-oriented 
auction. 

The  catalogue,  a  product  of  the  fertile  minds  of 
Michael  Hodder  and  Dave  Bowers,  was  a  superi¬ 
or  product  in  every  way.  In  fact,  the  catalogue  it¬ 
self  is  already  in  such  short  supply  that  copies  were 
available  only  at  $20,  limit  of  one,  at  the  sale  itself. 

The  sale  pace  of  the  American  colonial  coppers 
was  furious.  Many  Early  American  Coppers  Club 
members  were  there.  Prices  were  of  John  Hopkins 
University/Garrett  proportions  with  the  entire  ear¬ 
ly  colonial  copper  market  seemingly  taking  a  quan¬ 
tum  leap  in  "market  value"  overnight — particularly 
the  Connecticut  coppers.  New  Jersey  and  Vermont 
coppers  have  been  "hot"  since  the  Stack's  Richard 
Picker  sale  and  Bowers  and  Merena's  Ezra  Cole  sale 
respectively.  But  the  lowly,  ubiquitous,  difficult  to 
attribute  Connecticut  coppers  have  gained  con¬ 
siderable  price  stature  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Many  collectors  went  home  a  bit  discouraged, 
having  acquired  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  pieces 
they'd  hoped  to  obtain.  The  sale  was  largely  domi¬ 
nated  by  EAC  members  collector/dealer  Tony  Ter- 
ranova  (bidding  for  Stack's,  Martin  Paul,  other 
accounts,  and  for  himself)  and  collector  Don  Par- 
trick,  with  an  occasional  successful  bid  from  Jim 
McGuigan,  Bobby  Martin,  Dick  August,  Julian  Leid- 
man,  Mike  Ringo,  and  Bill  Anton. 

There  were  some  epic  floor  battles.  A  1 786  Im- 
munis  Columbia  (one  of  four,  not  two,  specimens) 
brought  $33,000  to  Don  Partrick  with  Julian  Leid- 
man  the  underbidder.  A  noticeably  superior  speci¬ 
men  sold  for  $23,000  in  Stack's  1983  Roper  sale. 
A  1786  New  Jersey  cent  Maris-IOgg,  not  at  all 


By  Alan  V.  Weinberg 

attractive,  but  one  of  two  known,  advanced  on  the 
floor  with  major  bid  jumps  to  $9,900 — selling  to 
Bill  Anton  with  Tony  Terranova  breathing  down 
his  neck.  Similarly,  a  well-circulated  M-8V2C  Jer¬ 
sey  sold  for  $9,350  to  Tony  with  Bill  the  under¬ 
bidder  and  a  well-circulated  M-9G  Jersey  went  to 
$7,260  with  Bill  the  buyer,  Tony  the  underbidder. 

A  M-1 8M  Bridle  variety  graded  MS-60  to  63,  but 
closer  to  an  AU-55  to  MS-60  coin  sold  for  $6,380 
to  Tony.  Strangely  enough,  Bowers  and  Merena 
had  offered  a  virtually  identical  M-18M  for  $2,950 
in  their  latest  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  would  imagine 
it  has  now  sold. 

But  among  the  sale's  Jerseys,  the  real  eye-opener, 
the  "crowd  gasper,"  was  the  superb  red  Uncircu¬ 
lated  M-23R  (a  common  variety)  pictured  in  color 
on  the  catalogue  cover.  Bowers  had  commented 
in  the  catalogue  that  Fredrick  Taylor  had  paid 
$32.50  for  it  at  Stack's  in  1951.  Talk  was,  just  pri¬ 
or  to  the  sale,  that  the  coin  could  reach  $7,000. 
Terranova  and  McGuigan  independently  opined 
that  estimate.  It  sold  for  $1 7,600  to  Tony  with  un¬ 
derbidder  Bill  Anton  verbally  jumping  his  bid  at 
one  point  by  $5,000.  The  electricity  in  the  air  was 
tangible. 

Among  the  once-lowly  Connecticuts  there  were 
many  rare  varieties  bringing  well  into  four  figures 
with  collector  Don  Partrick  dominating  the  better 
Connecticuts  and  Connecticut  specialist  Bobby 
Martin  fighting  furiously,  buying  the  1787 
M-1 .2mm  for  $4,400  with  Tony  jumping  it  at  one 
point  by  $2,000. 

There  was  some  anger  and  frustration  expressed 
over  the  seeming  domination  of  the  sale  by  a  few 
big  money  buyers.  There  was  even  some  talk  of 
"slab  money";  speculative  money  being  injected 


The  following  note  is  from  Doug  Andrews.  If  any¬ 
one  has  information  concerning  the  Ten  Eyck  fa¬ 
mily,  one  of  whose  members  sold  a  great  collection 
through  B.  Max  Mehl  in  7922,  we  will  forward  it 
to  Mr.  Andrews. 

Here  is  a  question  for  you.  On  page  46  of  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  64  there  is  mention  of  a  Brasher 
doubloon  sold  by  B.  Max  Mehl  in  the  Ten  Eyck  sale 
of  1922.  While  attending  college  in  Cobleskill,  New 
York,  I  lived  in  a  dormitory  named  Ten  Eyck  Hall. 
Can  you  provide  me  with  a  little  more  information 
on  the  Ten  Eyck  family?  It  sounds  like  a  Dutch  name, 
and  I  am  very  curious  to  learn  more. 

Our  own  knowledge  of  the  Ten  Eyck  family  is 
limited,  although  we  know  that  there  is  or  was  a 
hotel  by  this  name  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  the 
following  information: 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  James  Ten  Eyck  Collec¬ 
tion,  sold  by  mail  bids  on  May  2,  1922,  B.  Max 
Mehl  related  the  following: 

James  Ten  Eyck  had  a  most  interesting  career. 

He  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  February  16, 


into  the  colonial  copper  market  by  buyers  previ¬ 
ously  not  interested  in  colonials  and  completely 
ignorant  of  attribution,  rarity,  history,  and  all  the 
finer  points  of  numismatics. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  justification  to  these  com¬ 
plaints.  But  it  is  still  an  open,  free  market  and  hope¬ 
fully  such  speculators  will  take  their  lumps  and 
leave  and  the  market  will  settle  down  to  a  normal 
level  again. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  recent  Penny-Wise  com¬ 
mentary  on  rare  variety  large  cents  selling  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  prices  at  the  Robinson  Brown  sale,  the 
inevitable  discovery  of  more  specimens,  and  the 
possible  burst  of  the  bubble.  This  could  also  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  rare  variety  colonial  copper  market  of 
Vermonts,  Jerseys,  and  Connecticuts.  The  market 
is  very  thin  at  the  top— the  high  prices  paid  for  rare 
varieties  and  the  number  of  buyers  willing  to  pay 
such  prices.  The  rarity  ratings  and  Condition  Cen¬ 
sus  of  many  varieties  is  tenuous  at  best. 

The  sale  was  exciting,  the  cataloguing  fantastic. 
The  atmosphere  electric,  but  friendly— almost 
"clubby."  (Dave  Bowers  had  group  photos  taken 
of  the  throng  of  bidders  during  an  auction  recess.) 
The  offering  was  immensely  interesting,  and  the 
Taylor  family,  who  attended,  was  obviously 
pleased. 

But  the  prices— the  prices!  An  indicator  of  what 
is  to  come?  Norweb?  Now  there  is  a  collection  of 
which  dreams  are  made. 

But  let's  just  remember  that  this  is  a  hobby,  not 
the  stock  market.  Prices,  present  and  future  rarity, 
coupled  with  collector  demand,  and  the  necessity 
for  relative  stability  should  be  reasonably  thought 
through.  Else  early  American  coppers  will  go  the 
way  of  other  speculative/investment-oriented 
coinages.  And  the  hobby  will  be  ruined. 


1840,  and  died  in  his  native  city,  July  28,  1910. 
From  both  of  his  parents,  his  father,  Visscher  Ten 
Eyck  and  his  mother,  Ann  Youngs  Ten  Eyck,  he 
was  descended  from  ancestors  who  were  Hol¬ 
landers  and  among  the  first  settlers  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Albany  Academy,  and  after  graduating  attend¬ 
ed  Burlington  College,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 
He  returned  to  Albany  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  its  audit¬ 
ing  department.  In  September  1857  he  associat¬ 
ed  himself  with  Bacon  and  Stickney,  coffee  and 
spice  merchants,  and  was  admitted  to  the  firm 
of  Bacon,  Stickney,  and  Co.,  March  1,  1965.  He 
was  senior  member  of  that  firm  at  the  time  of 
his  death  and  was  in  continuous  service  for 
more  than  53  years.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Albany  Institute  Historical  and  Art  Society, 
president  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  trustee  of 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  National  Bank,  and  trustee  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  Trust  Company.  .  .  . 


Ten  Eyck  Information? 
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Coins  for  a  New  Constellation 

Two  men  named  Morris- 
one  ended  up  in  debtor's  prison ,  the  other 

in  the  US  Senate 


J  J  \  /ou  ask  me  what  you  are  to  think  of 
\/  Robert  Morris?...  I  think  he  has  a 
I  masterly  understanding,  an  open  tem¬ 
per  and  an  honest  heart,"  John  Adams  informed 
Horatio  Gates  in  1776.  "He  has  vast  designs  in  the 
mercantile  way.  And  no  doubt  pursues  mercantile 
ends,  which  are  always  gain."  Seven  years  later,  Mor¬ 
ris  submitted  pattern  decimal  coins  to  Congress. 

Robert  Morris  had  a  way  with  money.  Having  ac¬ 
cumulated  his  wealth  as  a  middleman  in  imports 
and  exports,  he  was  the  logical  choice  to  be  su¬ 
perintendent  of  finance  during  the  Revolution.  But 
he  accepted  the  government  post  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  be  allowed  to  retain  his  private  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  "The  United  States  may  command 
everything  I  have,  except  my  integrity,"  he  ex¬ 
plained,  "and  the  loss  of  that  would  effectively  dis¬ 
able  me  from  serving  them  more."  By  integrity  he 
meant  the  commercial  honor  of  his  signature. 

Critics  said  that  Morris  had  the  "art  or  abuse  of 
dazzling  the  public  eye  by  the  same  piece  of  coin, 
multiplied  by  a  thousand  reflectors."  In  a  report  to 
Congress  dated  January  15,  1782,  Morris  attempt¬ 
ed  to  dazzle  the  legislators  with  plans  for  a  mint 
and  uniform  national  coinage.  Continental  currency, 
issued  as  an  emergency  measure  during  the  war, 
had  depreciated  drastically  by  the  time  Morris  took 
office  in  1781.  Most  of  the  coins  in  circulation  were 
foreign  issues,  mainly  Spanish-American  silver 
pieces.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  set  up  a  weak 
central  government,  and  left  the  matter  of  coinage 
up  to  the  individual  states,  resulting  in  a  shortage 
of  hard  money.  By  1780,  shoes  sold  for  $20  a  pair, 
potatoes  for  90  shillings  a  bushel,  in  terms  of  pa¬ 
per  money. 

According  to  Morris,  what  was  needed  was  a  dec¬ 
imal  coinage  system.  "The  ideas  annexed  to  a 
pound,  a  shilling,  and  a  penny  are  almost  as  vari¬ 
ous  as  the  states  themselves,"  the  financial  wizard 
said.  "A  farmer  in  New  Hamsphire  for  instance  can 
readily  form  an  idea  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  South 
Carolina  weighing  100  pounds  and  placed  at  100 
miles  from  Charleston,  but  if  he  were  told  that  in 
such  situation  it  is  worth  21  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  he  would  be  obliged  to  make  inquiries  and 
form  some  calculations  before  he  could  know  that 
this  sum  meant  in  general  what  he  would  call  four 
shillings." 

Morris'  report  to  Congress  incorporated  the  plan 
of  his  assistant,  Gouverneur  Morris  (Gouverneur 
was  his  mother's  maiden  name,  not  a  title),  for  a 
decimal  coinage  system:  "The  money  unit  will  be 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  fine  silver  in  coined 
money.  Proceeding  thence  in  a  decimal  ratio,  100 
would  be  the  lowest  silver  coin,  and  might  be  called 
a  'cent.'  It  would  contain  25  grains  of  fine  silver, 
to  which  may  be  added  two  grains  of  copper,  and 
the  whole  would  weigh  one  pennyweight  and  three 
grains.  Five  of  these  would  make  a  'quint'  or  500 
units,  weighing  five  pennyweight  and  15  grains;  and 

10  would  make  a  '  Mark'  or  1,000  units,  weighing 

11  pennyweight  and  six  grains." 

By  a  series  of  complicated  calculations,  Morris 
adopted  the  1,440th  part  of  a  dollar  as  the  standard 
money  unit  because  it  was  the  only  one  by  which 


by  Tom  LaMarre 

currencies  of  all  the  states  except  one  were  divisi¬ 
ble  without  a  fraction. 

Robert  Morris  proceeded  independently  with 
plans  for  the  decimal  coinage  and  had  silver  pat¬ 
terns  struck  in  1783.  The  coins,  designed  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dudley,  had  the  legend  "Nova  Constellatio" 
(New  Constellation)  on  the  obverse  with  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  Providence.  A  similar  design  was  used 
for  the  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
adopted  in  1782,  and  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of 
the  current  $1  bill. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  patterns  were  "  Liber- 
tas/Justitia"  and  the  date.  A  wreath,  encircled  "U.S." 
and  the  denomination— TOO"  for  the  dime-size  bit 
or  cent,  "500"  for  the  quint  (about  the  size  of  the 
later  quarter  dollar)  and  "1,000"  for  the  mark  (ap¬ 
proximately  the  size  of  a  half  dollar). 

Two  varieties  of  bits  and  quints  were  struck— with 
or  without  the  inscription  "Nova  Constellatio." 
Only  one  specimen  of  each  denomination  and  va¬ 
riety  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  conceivable  that  more 
than  one  were  originally  struck.  The  engraver  may 
have  kept  some  trial  pieces,  or  extra  patterns  may 
have  been  struck  for  distribution  to  members  of  the 
Congress. 

The  specimens  known  to  exist  were  discovered 
by  dealer  J.W.  Haseltine,  who  told  the  1908  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia, 

It  is  well-known  to  all  numismatists  the  delight 
one  experiences  in  finding  a  rare  coin  or  a  new 
variety,  obtained  sometimes  for  a  trifle,  or  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  unique  coin,  but  not  always  without 
considerable  trouble. 

The  first  designs  for  a  U.S.  dollar  and  half 
dollar— the  Nova  Constellatio  1,000  and  500  mill 
pieces— were  obtained  by  me  after  one  year's 
search.  Mr.  Elliott  Woodward  of  Boston  had  in  one 
of  his  sales  two  pieces  described  as  1,000  and  500 
mill  pieces  struck  in  some  soft  metal.  They  sold, 

I  believe,  for  some  $30  or  $40  each.  I  saw  them 
and  was  confident  that  they  were  molded  in  type 
metal,  and  I  knew  that  the  original  must  be  some¬ 
where,  but  not  known  to  collectors.  I  inquired  at 
the  United  States  Mint  about  them,  and  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  could  obtain  was  that  Mr.  Mickley  had 
borrowed  the  originals,  which  were  in  silver,  from 
the  owner  and  had  copies  made  of  them,  and  that 
an  article  in  reference  to  them  had  been  published 
in  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  some  years  ago. 

The  paper  was  the  North  American  and  U.S.  Ga¬ 
zette.  That  was  all  the  information  I  could  obtain, 

Mr.  Mickley  being  dead.  So  whenever  I  had  a 
spare  moment  I  examined  the  back  files  of  the 
North  American  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  fi¬ 
nally  found  the  article,  which  merely  stated  that 
they  had  been  found  in  a  secret  drawer  of  Charles 
Thomson,  the  secretary  of  the  first  or  Continental 
Congress.  I  then  found  out  who  were  the  descen¬ 
dants  or  heirs  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  wrote  to  each 
one  (not  stating,  of  course,  what  I  was  after)  but 
merely  mentioning  that  I  had  heard  they  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  coins  they  wished  to  dispose  of,  and 
that  I  was  in  the  market  to  buy.  The  one  favorable 
reply  I  received  was  from  Mr.  Rathmel  Wilson  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  from  whom  I  finally  pur¬ 
chased  his  collection,  and  you  can  imagine  my 
delight  when  I  found  the  said  pieces  struck  in  sil¬ 
ver  and  in  beautiful  Proof  condition. 


How  did  politicians  react  to  Morris'  patterns  in 
1783?  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  that  the  financier's 
coinage  plan  was  too  complicated.  He  preferred 
the  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value,  stating,  "The  bulk 
of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through  life....  Certain¬ 
ly  in  all  cases  where  we  are  free  to  choose  between 
easy  and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it  is  most  ra¬ 
tional  to  choose  the  easy."  Jefferson  recommend¬ 
ed  a  decimal  system  with  the  dollar  as  the  standard 
unit. 

Congress  killed  Morris'  Nova  Constellatio  coin¬ 
age  plan  in  1783.  Instead,  it  adopted  the  principles 
outlined  in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Coinage,  original¬ 
ly  published  in  the  Providence  Gazette  and  reprint¬ 
ed  by  Congress  in  1785. 

Meanwhile,  Gouverneur  Morris  apparently  saw 
the  profit  to  be  made  in  private  coinage.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  thousands  of  Nova  Constellatio 
copper  tokens  dated  1783  and  1785  struck  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  venture.  Some  of  these  coppers  were  struck 
in  Birmingham,  England  from  dies  prepared  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Wyon,  according  to  numismatic  tradition. 

The  design  of  the  tokens  was  related  to  the  sil¬ 
ver  Nova  Constellatio  patterns.  As  with  most  of  the 
coins  produced  during  the  period  of  state  coinage, 
however,  there  was  no  indication  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  Only  one  size  of  Nova  Constellatio  coppers 
was  produced,  the  standard  "halfpenny"  size.  A 
number  of  varieties  were  struck  in  1783.  Some  of 
them  had  the  spelling  "Constelatio"  instead  of 
"Constellatio,"  and  the  rays  emanating  from  the  all- 
seeing  eye  were  either  blunt  or  pointed.  The  size 
of  the  letters  in  "U.S."  on  the  reverse  varied,  too. 

In  1785  the  design  was  improved  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  "U.S."  monogram,  and  the  legend  on  the  reverse 
was  expanded  to  "Libertas  Et  lustitia."  The  rarest 
Nova  Constellatio  copper  is  the  1786,  which  is  a 
contemporary  counterfeit,  not  a  regular  issue. 

Common  varieties  of  the  Nova  Constellatio  sold 
for  only  one  or  two  dollars  in  the  1930s.  By  1959, 
the  rare  1786  was  valued  at  $250  in  Good  condi¬ 
tion  and  $350  in  Fine  condition.  Today,  the  1786 
is  inaccessible  to  most  collectors,  but  1783  and  1785 
Nova  Constellatios  in  Good  to  Fine  condition  are 
readily  available. 

Gouverneur  Morris  had  been  minister  to  France. 
He  later  served  as  United  States  senator  from  1800 
to  1803.  His  former  boss,  Robert  Morris,  was  not 
as  fortunate.  He  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  Fi¬ 
nance  in  1784.  It  has  been  said  that  "his  business 
relationships  were  so  involved  and  his  private  in¬ 
terests  so  complicated  with  public  affairs  that  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  before  the  public  a  position 
of  impartial  devotion  to  public  welfare."  It  amounts 
to  a  charge  of  dishonesty,  despite  the  fact  that  Morris 
opened  his  own  purse  to  help  finance  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  borrowed  money  for  the  government  on 
his  own  credit. 

From  1785  to  1787,  Morris  made  tobacco  con¬ 
tracts  with  France,  which  agreed  to  buy  20,000 
hogsheads  per  year  at  36  livres  per  hundredweight. 
In  addition,  Morris  was  allowed  a  million  livres  to 
force  down  the  American  market  price.  Tobacco 
farmers  objected,  though,  and  Thomas  (efferson  had 
the  contracts  broken  in  1787. 
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That  was  the  same  year  Morris  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  nominating  George  Washington  for  presi¬ 
dent.  After  declining  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington's  first  cabinet,  Morris  served 
in  the  Senate  from  1789  to  1795  and  speculated  in 
land.  He  bought  large  tracts  of  real  estate  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  and  owned  most  of  the  present  city 
of  Washington,  which  was  a  wilderness  area  at  that 
time. 

However,  when  Morris'  investments  went  sour, 
he  was  unable  to  sell  the  land  or  pay  taxes  on  it. 
He  retired  to  his  country  estate,  where  a  small  cred¬ 
itor  had  him  arrested  in  February  1798.  Morris  was 
then  taken  to  ''Prune  Street,"  a  debtors'  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  six  months,  10 


days,  enduring  the  cold  winters  and  surviving  yel¬ 
low  fever  epidemics  during  the  summer  months. 

He  was  finally  released  under  federal  bankrupt¬ 
cy  law  on  August  26,  1801.  Gouverneur  Morris  se¬ 
cured  an  annuity  for  Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  but  her 
husband— described  as  "broken  in  mind  and 
spirit— died  in  a  small  Philadelphia  rooming  house 
in  1806. 


/A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Want  List  Service 

Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Liz  Arlin,  has  helped  many  of 
our  clients  track  down  elusive  date  and  mint- 
mark  varieties,  "type"  coins,  and  other 
desiderata. 

Interested?  Send  a  note  to  Liz  Arlin  of  our 
staff,  listing  scarce  or  rare  pieces  (say,  with 
a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  each  or 
more)  you've  been  seeking.  When  we  ac¬ 
quire  them,  Liz  will  send  you  a  quotation. 
There's  no  obligation  to  buy;  just  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire. 


Some  Interesting  Liberty 

Through  the  kindness  of  James  A.  Bailey  we  borrowed  from  his 
collection  examples  of  several  interesting  die  varieties  among  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  half  dollar  coinage.  The  three  examples  shown  here 
are  from  the  1840s,  during  the  tenure  of  Chief  Engraver  James  B.  Lon- 
gacre,  who  was  characterized  as  incompetent,  or  worse,  by  certain  of 
his  contemporaries.  How  incompetent  he  was  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
for  he  did  turn  out  some  mighty  fine  designs.  His  inexperience  at  punch¬ 
ing  dates  in  dies  (blunders  of  this  period  are  often  credited  to  him)  are 
just  fine  from  the  viewpoint  of  collectors,  for  many  fascinating  varieties 
were  thus  created! 

A  variety  of  the  1844-0  half  dollar  exhibits  the  most  spectacularly  dou¬ 
bled  date  in  the  Liberty  Seated  series.  The  first  1844  date  was  punched 
far  too  high  and  well  into  the  base  of  Miss  Liberty!  The  blunder  was  recog¬ 
nized,  the  date  was  partly  ground  away,  and  the  second  date  was  punched 
in  the  proper  position.  Under  magnification  the  initial  error  is  sharply 
visible.  The  piece  illustrated  here  appeared  in  our  sale  of  the  Roy  Harte 
Collection  in  1977. 

The  1846  Over  Horizontal  6  half  dollar  shown  here  is  also  from  the 
Roy  Harte  Collection  Sale  and  is  one  of  the  finest  known  examples.  In 
this  instance,  the  last  digit  was  cut  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  "Lazy  6." 
This  goof  was  recognized,  and  the  number  was  repunched  correctly,  but 
not  completely  obscuring  the  blunder. 

The  third  piece  illustrated  here,  the  1847/6,  has  been  the  subject  of 
editorial  discussion  in  recent  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  although 
to  this  point  we  have  not  illustrated  one.  The  Bailey  Collection  coin  is 
a  superb  piece,  more  or  less  MS-60,  with  beautiful  lilac  toning.  The  va¬ 
riety  was  apparently  made  by  taking  an  unused  1846  die,  with  the  date 
punched  low  in  the  field,  effacing  the  date,  then  punching  in  the  1847 
figures.  Below  the  right  side  of  the  4  the  bottom  curve  of  the  earlier  6 
can  be  seen.  The  coin  is  a  rarity  in  any  grade,  and  fewer  than  a  dozen 
specimens  are  known  in  all. 

We  mention  that  Mr.  Bailey's  collection  contains  many  other  outstand¬ 
ing  half  dollars,  including  a  dandy  1878-S.  However,  it  is  just  the  egre¬ 
gious  die  blunders  we  show  here.  In  recent  years  the  pursuit  of  Liberty 
Seated  coins  has  been  popular  with  collectors.  Among  early  issues— 
those  of  the  late  1830s  and  the  decade  of  the  1840s— numerous  recut¬ 
tings,  variations  in  date  numeral  sizes,  and  other  differences  can  be  found. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  study  and  research.  In  view  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  in  recent  years  to  "investment  grade"  MS-65  and  related  coins, 
early  issues  (which  mostly  exist  in  lower  states  of  preservation)  have  been 
overlooked  by  many,  with  the  pleasant  result  that  prices  are  quite  moder¬ 
ate.  For  example,  an  Extremely  Fine  specimen  of  the  1844-0  Doubled 
Date  is  listed  for  just  $325  in  the  current  Guide  Book,  and  the  1846  Over 
Horizontal  6  error  is  posted  for  just  $300  in  the  same  grade.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  in  this  grade  each  piece  is  probably  at  least  50 
to  100  times  rarer  than  an  1893-S  silver  dollar  (which  catalogues  for  $3,250 
in  the  same  grade!).  It  sounds  as  though  we  are  giving  a  "sales  talk"  for 
these  varieties,  but  we  are  not.  They  belong  to  Mr.  Bailey,  in  whose  col¬ 
lection  they  will  undoubtedly  remain  for  some  time.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  view  them  in  person  and  to  have  Cathy  Dumont  of  our 
Photography  Department  take  the  pictures  shown  here. 


Seated  Half  Dollar  Varieties 


1844-0  Doubled  Date.  The  first  date  was  cut  far  too  high  and 
into  the  base  of  Miss  Liberty,  then  corrected. 


1846  Over  Horizontal  6  half  dollar.  The  last  digit  of  the  date  was 
first  punched  in  a  horizontal  position  and  then  corrected! 


1847/6  Overdate  half  dollar.  The  first  date,  1846,  was  much  low¬ 
er  and  to  the  left  of  the  second  date,  1847.  After  being  cut  in  the 
die,  the  first  date  was  effaced,  and  only  the  bottoms  of  the  last  two 
digits  can  be  seen. 
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Colonial  and  Early  American  Coins  For  Sale 


Colonial  and  Early 
American  Coins 

178b  Nova  Constellatio.  Pointed  Rays.  Copper.  F- 

12.  Very  rare.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  Planchet 
is  slightly  bent.  This  classic  rarity  is  a  contem¬ 
porary  counterfeit.  Fewer  than  two  dozen  1786 


pieces  are  known  to  exist . 1,350.00 

1722  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  D.C.  REX;  RO¬ 
SA  AMERI.  variety.  EF-40.  Attractive  medium 
brown  surfaces.  Pleasing  planchet  .  .  .625.00 


Review  carefully  this  outstanding  offering  of  Rosa  America¬ 
na  coins.  There  is  literally  something  for  everyone,  with  many 
issues  bearing  important  and  noteworthy  pedigrees. 

The  Rosa  Americana  issues  were  produced  by  William  Wood, 
an  English  entrepreneur,  who  obtained  a  patent  or  franchise 
through  King  George  I,  with  the  king's  mistress,  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  acting  as  intermediary.  An  effort  was  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  designs  that  would  appeal  to  the  American  colonists,  with 
the  inscription  (abbreviated  in  the  instance  of  the  present  coin) 
ROSA  AMERICANA  translating  to  "the  American  rose." 

Wood's  attempt  to  please  the  American  colonists  failed.  The 
colonists  were  very  displeased  with  the  size  of  the  coins  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  face  values.  What  Wood  styled  as  a  "halfpen¬ 
ny,"  as  offered  for  sale  here,  was  in  reality  no  larger  than  a  British 
farthing — a  coin  worth  half  as  much. 

1722  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  DEI  GRATIA  REX, 
UTILE  DULCI  variety.  EF40  (From  the  Chapman 
sale  of  the  Parsons  Collection,  June  24,  1914, 
Lot  61)  $450;  EF-40,  another  (From  Edgar  H. 

Adams,  November  13,  1914) . 450.00 

1722  Rosa  Americana  penny.  UTILE  DULCI  varie¬ 
ty.  EF-40  (From  the  U.S.  Coin  Company's  sec¬ 
ond  sale,  December  18,  1912,  Lot 

659— conducted  by  Wayte  Raymond)  $450;  EF- 
45  (From  the  Henry  C.  Miller  Collection,  May 
29,  1920,  Lot  1579) . 495.00 


1722  Rosa  Americana  penny.  VTILE  DVLCI  varie¬ 
ty.  AU-50  (From  the  Virgil  Brand  Collection). 
Pleasing,  porosity-free  planchet.  Light  brassy 
toning . 795.00 


1722  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  Variety  with  peri¬ 
od  after  REX.  VF-30  (From  the  Nelson  Collec¬ 
tion,  December  11,  1913).  Sharply  struck.  Very 
attractive  chocolate  brown  surfaces.  Free  of  any 
detracting  marks.  Just  lightly  worn  $325;  Varie¬ 
ty  with  no  period  after  REX.  EF-40  This  speci¬ 
men  has  a  sharp  strike . 595.00 


1723  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  Standard  variety 
with  crowned  rose.  An  attractive  VF-30  coin 
(From  Lyman  H.  Low) . 265.00 


1723  Rosa  Americana  penny.  EF-45.  Very  attractive 
$395;  EF-45.  (From  the  Brand  Collection)  $395; 
EF-45  (From  the  Elder  Sale  of  June  7,  1919,  Lot 
885)  $395;  AU-50  (From  the  Waldo  C.  New¬ 
comer  Collection  and  the  Col.  E.H.R.  Green 

Collection) . 495.00 

1723  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  VF-20  $295;  VF- 
30.  Deep  ocre  toning  $350;  VF-30  (From  the 
Newcomer  and  Green  collections)  $350;  VF-30. 
Very  attractive,  reddish  brown  planchet  with  no 
detracting  marks.  (From  Elder's  sale  of  October 
8,  1920,  Lot  601)  $350;  EF-40.  Deep  chocolate 
brown  surfaces.  A  small  planchet  defect  beneath 
the  rose  on  the  reverse  $595;  EF-40.  (From  the 
Newcomer  and  Green  collections)  $595;  EF-40. 
(From  William  G.  Hesslein,  July  1,  1919).  Sharp¬ 
ly  struck.  Attractive  $595;  EF-40.  (From  St.  Louis 
Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  December  14,  1927) 

$595;  EF45  . 695.00 

1723  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  DEI  GRATIA  REX 
standard  variety.  EF-45  $195;  EF-45.  (From  Henry 
Chapman's  sale  of  January  16,  1915,  Lot  39)  $195; 
EF-45.  (From  Elder's  sale  of  February  6,  1915,  Lot 
1783)  $195;  EF-45.  (From  U.S.  Coin  Company, 
Wayte  Raymond,  June  20,  1917,  Lot  262)  $195; 
EF-45.  (From  St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny,  January  14,  1928)  $195;  AU-50  (From  Elder's 
40th  sale,  April  23,  1910,  Lot  315;  then  to  the 
F.C.C.  Boyd  Collection).  Sharply  struck.  Pleas¬ 
ing  defect-free  planchet  toned  reddish  brown. 


Nice  eye  appeal . 475.00 

Note:  If  you  specify  pedigrees,  please  list  these  in  descend¬ 
ing  order  of  preference — and  we'll  do  our  best  to  send  you  what 
you  want! 

1724  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  EF-40  .  .  .295.00 


1722  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Distinctive  va¬ 
riety  with  Harp  Left.  EF-40  $225;  EF-45  (From 
St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  January  14, 
1928)  $285;  AU-50.  Beautiful  medium  brown 

toning . 445.00 

1723/22  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  F-12  .49.00 


1723  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  EF-45  $195;  EF- 
45.  Struck  from  a  shattered  obverse  die  $195; 
EF-45.  (From  St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny,  January  14,  1928)  $195;  EF-45.  (From  Edgar 
H.  Adams,  February  2,  1914)  $195;  AU-50.  Well 


struck  $295;  AU-55  $349;  AU-55.  Pale  sky  blue 
toning.  (From  Elder's  sale  of  February  11,  1927, 
Lot  1761— as  “Uncirculated")  $349;  AU-55. 
(From  St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1928)  $349;  AU-55.  (From  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  November  3,  1911)  $349;  MS-60.  Attractive 
glossy  red  and  brown  surfaces  $575;  MS-60. 
(From  Elder's  sale  of  March  17,  1911,  Lot  8)  $575; 
MS-60.  (From  the  Newcomer  and  Green  collec¬ 
tions).  Light  iridescent  toning  over  medium 
brown  surfaces  $575;  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces,  with  traces  of  original  mint  red  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas.  A  very  attractive  item!  .  .  765.00 


1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  with  period  after 
GEORGIVS.  MS-63.  A  coin  with  nearly  full  mint 
red  lustre  and  light  brown  toning  just  beginning 
to  form  on  the  higher  areas.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  early  issue.  $795;  MS-64.  With 

nearly  full  original  mint  red . 995.00 

1760  Voce  Populi  halfpenny.  VF-20  $115;  EF-40. 
(From  the  Wurtzbach  and  Brand  collections) 
$295;  EF-45  $325;  EF-45.  This  piece  has  attrac¬ 
tive  red  and  brown  surfaces.  (From  the  Brand 
Collection) . 325.00 


1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  MS-60  or  finer.  A  rare  speci¬ 

men,  especially  in  this  superb  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  Attractive  lustrous  brown  surfaces  with 
tinges  of  mint  red  in  protected  areas,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  ship's  rigging  on  the  reverse. 
Exceptional  strike . 2,800.00 

Featured  on  the  obverse  is  William  Pitt,  and  Englishman  who 
espoused  America's  cause.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  refers  to 
Pitt's  endeavors  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act. 

1767  French  colonies  sou.  Counterstamped  RF  (for 

Republique  Francaise).  VF-30  $135;  EF-40.  Of¬ 
fered  at . 295.00 


Special  Offer  #65-76 


Important  Pair  of  Peace  Dollars 

Just  two  coins  are  in  this  package  but  they 
are  certain  to  please.  We've  included  a  love¬ 
ly  1927  MS-63  and  a  lustrous  1934  MS-63. 
If  purchased  as  single  coins  from  this  issue 
of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  you  would  pay 
$588,  but  as  a  package  you  can  have  them 
both  for  your  collection  for  just  $529. 
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Colonial  and  Early  American  Coins 


1767  French  colonies  sou.  Without  counterstamp. 
F-12.  This  piece  has  the  detail  and  eye  appeal 
of  an  EF-40  coin,  but  has  some  light  surface  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  obverse  $95;  VF-30.  Obverse  ver¬ 
digris  . 119.00 

1778  Machin's  Mills.  GEORGIUS  III  REX/BRITAN¬ 
NIA.  Double  struck.  Vlack  11-78A.  A  Rarity-3 
issue . 695.00 

Rare  Machin's  Mills  George  III 
Immune  Columbia 

1785  Machin's  Mills  issue.  VG-8.  Obverse  struck 
from  a  crudely  detailed  die  with  portrait  and 
inscription:  GEORGIVS  III  REX.  The  standard 
1785  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  die,  with  Colum¬ 
bia  seated  on  a  crate  or  bale,  was  used  for  the 
reverse.  Weakly  struck  in  areas,  as  always  seen 
with  this  issue.  Struck  on  an  undersized  plan- 
chet  also  characteristic  of  this  issue.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  and  rare  piece  .  .  .  .2,350.00 

The  obverse  die  is  from  an  inept  hand,  with  the  crudity  closely 
resembling  workmanship  seen  on  the  obverse  of  Wrmont  Ryder- 
1  and  the  curious  Vermont  Ryder-30.  Whether  this  and  related 
issues  were  made  "from  worn  and  discarded  dies,"  or  wheth¬ 
er  they  were  intentionally  made  is  problematic;  the  present  writ¬ 
er  leans  toward  the  latter  view.  Such  coins  are  among  the  most 
romantic  of  the  1785  through  1788  state  copper  era. 


1787  Transposed  Arrows 
Massachusetts  Copper 


1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Transposed  Arrows  va¬ 
riety.  Ryder  2a-F.  VG-8  to  F-12.  Sharply  struck 
and  free  of  any  detracting  marks.  Dark  brown 
with  just  a  trace  of  porosity  on  the  obverse  sur¬ 
face.  A  few  rim  marks.  The  Virgil  Brand 
specimen . 5,750.00 

The  Massachusetts  cents  and  half  cents  were  the  first  coins 
to  bear  the  cent  denomination,  an  authorization  established 
by  Congress.  Most  of  the  dies  for  these  pieces  were  made  by 
Joseph  Callender. 

This  particular  issue,  the  Ryder  2a-F,  is  the  most  famous  of 
all  Massachusetts  pieces.  Only  a  dozen  or  so  specimens  are 
believed  to  exist.  The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection  recently 
auctioned  by  us,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  copper  die  varieties  ever  to  cross  the  auction  block, 
did  not  contain  a  specimen.  Not  only  desirable  as  a  rare  varie¬ 
ty,  but  also  important  as  a  type.  This  variety  is  the  only  issue 
with  transposed  arrows  as  well  as  the  only  issue  with  the  word 
CENT  in  raised  letters. 

1787  Conhecticut.  Draped  Bust  Left.  VF-30.  Offered 

at . 150.00 

Spectacular  1788 
Connecticut  Double  Strike 

1788  Connecticut.  Miller-4. 1-K.  EF-40.  Double 

struck.  Broad,  oblong-shaped  planchet.  Sharp 
and  clearly  visible  double  strike.  Very  interest¬ 
ing.  Important  variety . 1,995.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  Baby  Head  variety.  VF-30. 
A  far  above  average  specimen  with  fully  struck 
legends  and  dates.  A  small  planchet  flaw  at 
11:00  on  the  reverse.  Dark  brown  surfaces.  A 
very  popular  variety .  1,295.00 

The  Baby  Head  issue,  made  in  Rupert,  Vermont,  is  nearly 
always  found  on  fissured  or  otherwise  imperfect  planchets,  with 
the  Bennington  Museum  specimen  (illustrated  in  the  Guide 
Book)  being  a  remarkable  exception.  This  issue  is  the  only  Ver¬ 
mont  with  the  legend  conforming  precisely  to  those  specified 
by  the  state  Legislature:  AUCTORI  VERMON. 

1786  Vermont.  R-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  VF-30.  Dark 
brown  surfaces  with  usual  porosity  (as  always 
seen  on  this  issue) . 995.00 

The  portrait  is  of  George  II,  as  also  found  on  R-11  and  R-15. 

1786  Vermont.  R-11.  VF-30.  Deep  planchet  flaw  in 

the  center  of  the  obverse.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  $395;  VF-30.  Small  planchet  type.  Medi¬ 
um  yellow  and  brown  surfaces.  A  prize  for  the 
specialist .  1,295.00 

1787  Vermont.  R-13.  BRITANNIA  variety.  VF-20 

$225;  EF-40  . 495.00 

Ryder-13  issues  are  graded  only  by  the  obverse,  as  the  reverse 
was  struck  from  a  deliberately  mutilated  die  with  the  peripheral 
inscriptions  nearly  completely  missing.  The  variety  combines 
a  Vermont  obverse  with  a  reverse  intended  for  a  counterfeit  Brit¬ 
ish  halfpenny;  one  of  many  Machin's  Mills  products. 


1788  Vermont.  R-27.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  VF-20. 

Medium  brown  surfaces . 495.00 

1788  Vermont.  R-31.  Obverse  with  George  III.  Re¬ 
verse  from  Vermont  die.  Weak  and  bulged  at 
the  center,  as  always.  VF-20  . 795.00 

Grading  of  this  issue  is  by  the  obverse  only,  as  the  reverse 
is  always  poorly  defined  on  genuine  specimens. 


1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York)  copper.  EF40.  Va¬ 
riety  with  reverse  seated  figure  facing  right.  At¬ 
tractive  medium  brown  surfaces.  Nice  strike.  A 
much  better  than  average  example  with  excel¬ 
lent  detailing  at  the  centers .  1,295.00 


Order  Early 


WASHINGTON  PIECES 


1795  Liberty  and  Security  halfpenny.  MS-60.  Bir¬ 
mingham  Edge.  Rich,  glossy  brown  surfaces 
with  a  great  deal  of  full  mint  red  in  some  areas. 
Just  a  trace  of  light  striking  at  the  centers,  as  is 
always  seen  on  this  issue.  Outstanding,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  original  mint  red  still  remaining. 
Superb  quality. . 1,700.00 


Liberty  and  Security  penny,  undated  (circa  1795). 
Edge  with  inscription:  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
OPPRESS'D  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  MS-60  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Well  struck  for  the  issue,  with  reverse  de¬ 
tails  approaching  perfection.  Glossy  and  very 
attractive  medium  brown  surfaces  highlighted 
with  traces  of  original  mint  lustre  in  protected 
areas . 1,295.00 

The  edge  is  a  reference  to  America's  open-door  policy  at  the 
time,  leading  to  great  influx  of  those  escaping  revolution  or 
oppression— the  recent  French  Revolution  being  an  example. 


1792  Washington  Small  Eagle  Copper 

1792  Washington  Small  Eagle  copper.  Plain  edge. 
VF-30.  Superb  surfaces  free  of  any  detracting 
marks.  Medium  brown  with  highlights  of  bright 
golden  toning  around  the  devices  and  lettering. 

. 3,950.00 

This  issue,  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Peter  Getz,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  private  proposal  for  the  production  of  federal 
coinage.  The  obverse  bears  the  inscription  G.  WASHINGTON. 
PRESIDENT.  I.,  the  style  desired  by  Congress,  before  Washing¬ 
ton  rejected  the  idea  as  "too  monarchial."  The  reverse  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Great  Seal  Refer  to  the  Guide  Book  listing 
on  page  54;  note  that  the  specimen  shown  there  is  scratched 
in  the  left  obverse  field. 


Liked  His  Half  Dollar 

The  following  letter  is  from  C.L.R.: 

I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  1805/4  half  dollar 
which  you  sent  in  response  to  my  want  list.  Thank 
you  very  much.  The  price  was  also  quite  reasona¬ 
ble,  and  I  hope  that  this  trend  of  reasonable  prices 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

Please  take  note  of  the  fact  that  I  would  like  an¬ 
other  1805/4  half  dollar,  the  Wide  Date  variety, 
which  is  clearly  identified  in  Eric  P.  Newman's  book 
on  the  1804  silver  dollar. 
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The  King  of  Small  Cents 

The  fabulous  1856  Flying  Eagle 
was  favored  by  collectors  and  con  artists 

By  Tom  La  Mar  re 


J  J  '  |  'he  figure  of  this  noble  bird  is  well 
I  known  throughout  the  civilized 
I  world,"  wrote  James  Audubon,  "em¬ 
blazoned  as  it  is  on  our  national  standard,  which 
waves  in  the  breeze  of  every  climb,  bearing  to  dis¬ 
tant  lands  the  remembrance  of  a  great  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  state  of  freedom.  May  that  peaceful  freedom 
last  forever!"  The  depiction  of  a  soaring  eagle  on 
the  new  small  cent  placed  in  circulation  in  1857 
rivalled  the  artistry  of  Audubon  himself. 

By  the  mid  1850s,  rising  copper  prices  made  it 
unprofitable  for  the  Mint  to  continue  producing 
large  cents  and  half  cents.  Director  of  the  Mint  J.R. 
Snowden  reported  that  copper  coins  "barely  paid 
expenses."  President  Franklin  Pierce,  in  one  of  his 
last  official  acts,  signed  legislation  on  February  21, 
1857  eliminating  the  half  cent  and  authorizing  the 
production  of  small  copper-nickel  cents.  The  law 
stipulated  that  the  new  coins  were  to  be  used  for 
the  redemption  of  large  cents  and  foreign  coins  (at 
least  3  million  Spanishv\merican  coins  were  in  cir¬ 
culation  at  that  time).  When  the  1857  Flying  Eagle 
cents  were  released,  it  is  said  that  1,000  people 
lined  up  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  exchange  program. 

However,  pattern  Flying  Eagle  cents  dated  1856 
had  already  been  struck.  It  is  believed  that  Colo¬ 
nel  Snowden  ordered  pieces  minted  for  every  con¬ 
gressman,  senator,  and  member  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  along  with  extra  specimens  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congressional  coinage  committee.  In  or¬ 
der  to  meet  collector  demand  for  the  coins,  about 
1,000  proofs  were  struck  by  1860. 

How  many  1856  Flying  Eagles  were  pro¬ 
duced  altogether?  The  exact  figure  has  been 
the  subject  of  debate  for  years.  Chicago  col¬ 
lector  William  Evans  estimated  that  10,000  pat¬ 
terns  were  minted,  10  times  the  figure  given 
in  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins. 
Wesley  R.  Hauptman,  writing  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  1938  issue  of  The  Numismatist,  estimat¬ 
ed  that  960  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  were 
minted.  Today,  most  numismatists  believe  that 
approximately  2,000  patterns  (originals  and 
restrikes)  were  produced. 

Not  all  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  are  the  same. 

Like  the  production  Flying  Eagles  introduced 
in  1857,  most  of  them  were  struck  on  thick, 
copper-nickel  planchets.  The  alloy  had  been 
recommended  by  Professor  Booth,  melterand 
refiner  at  the  Mint.  But  patterns  were  also 
struck  on  thick,  almost  pure  nickel  planchets; 
thick  copper  planchets;  and  thin,  pure  cop¬ 
per  planchets. 

Various  designs  were  tested,  too.  Some  of 
the  patterns  had  an  oak  wreath  and  shield  re¬ 
verse,  the  same  design  that  was  adopted  for 
the  Indian  cent  in  1860.  The  oak  wreath  pat¬ 


Approximately  600  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents 
were  struck  before  President  Franklin  Pierce 
signed  the  authorizing  legislation  in  February 
1857.  Less  than  two  weeks  later,  Pierce  was  out 
of  office. 


terns  were  struck  in  copper-nickel  and  pure  cop¬ 
per.  An  extremely  rare  undated  Flying  Eagle  cent 
featured  the  eagle  in  a  plain  field  and  had  a  tobac¬ 
co  wreath  reverse;  the  design  was  struck  in  nickel, 
copper,  and  copper-nickel. 

All  of  the  designs  were  engraved  by  62-year-old 
James  Longacre,  who  copied  the  eagle  which  Chris¬ 
tian  Gobrecht  had  engraved  for  the  reverse  of  the 
1836  to  1839  silver  dollars.  Gobrecht's  design,  in 
turn,  was  based  on  a  drawing  by  Titian  Peale  that 
was  inspired  by  "Peter,"  the  Mint  eagle.  "Peter" 
lived  in  the  Mint  for  six  years,  flying  about  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  day  but  always  returning  to  the  Mint  be¬ 
fore  closing  time.  After  he  perched  on  the  flywheel 
of  a  coinage  press  and  was  fatally  injured  in  the 
machinery,  Mint  employees  had  his  body  mount¬ 
ed  and  displayed  in  a  large  glass  case.  "Peter"  was 
on  view  at  the  United  States  Mint  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  and  for 
many  years  could  be  seen  near  the  exit  door  of  the 
Mint's  display  room. 

The  tobacco  wreath  reverse  used  on  most  of  the 
1856  patterns  was  borrowed  from  Longacre's  $1  and 
$3  gold  pieces,  which  had  been  prepared  just  two 
years  earlier. 

Not  long  after  the  1857  Flying  Eagle  cents  be¬ 
gan  to  circulate,  the  Albany  journal  reported,  "The 
latest  objection  (to  the  new  cent)  we  have  noticed 
is  that  children  swallow  it  with  great  consequent 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  the  cor¬ 
rosive  nature  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed." 
Meanwhile,  collectors  eagerly  sought  the  1856  pat¬ 
terns,  which  sold  for  $2  apiece  by  1859.  In 
1886— when  an  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  was 
valued  at  $4— an  article  in  The  American  Ex¬ 
change  and  Mart  said,  "One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  increase  in  ficti¬ 
tious  value,  in  the  United  States,  of  a  single 
coin,  applies  to  the  little  nickel  cent  of  the  year 
1856.  When  the  old  copper  cents  were  about 
to  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  legal  tender,  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  to  introduce  a  smaller 
and  more  convenient  one-cent  coin;  hence, 
in  1855  experiments  were  made  in  nickel,  and 
after  repeated  trials  with  large  and  small  ea-> 
gles  (so-called  'Buzzards'  and  'Crooked 
Necks'),  the  nickel  cent,  with  flying  eagle  of 
the  date  1856,  was  produced  and  sent  on  its 
course  in  small  sums  throughout  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  any  person  could  walk  into 
the  Mint  and  get  100  of  the  new  coins." 

Although  the  story  was  not  entirely  accurate, 
it  did  help  spread  the  legend  of  the  1856  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent.  Some  collectors  even  tried  to 
corner  the  market.  Henry  Chapman,  who  sold 
the  R.B.  Leeds  Collection  in  1906,  wrote  in 
the  auction  notes,  "For  many  years  he  (Leeds) 
was  an  ardent  collector,  turning  his  attention 
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to  accumulating  all  the  examples  he  could  of  cer¬ 
tain  dates,  his  special  hobby  being  1856  Eagle  cents, 
of  which  he  had  109  specimens." 

John  Andrew  Beck  owned  631  examples  of  the 
1856  Flying  Eagle  cent.  The  collection  remained 
intact  in  a  Pittsburgh  bank  vault  until  the  late  1960s. 
However,  the  king  of  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  col¬ 
lectors  was  George  W.  Rice  of  Detroit,  who  report¬ 
edly  sold  756  specimens  in  1911. 

Most  auctions  of  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s 
included  at  least  one  of  the  coins.  It  wasn't  unusual 
for  a  sale  to  have  two  or  more  pages  devoted  to  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cents  in  all  states  of  preservation.  In 
1903,  F.H.  Stewart  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  ad¬ 
vertised  seven  of  the  patterns  in  grades  ranging  from 
Good  to  brilliant  Proof.  Priced  at  $11,  the  Proof  cost 
only  $4  more  than  the  Good  specimen. 

By  1939,  Wayte  Raymond's  Standard  Catalogue 
of  United  States  Coins  and  Currency  (forerunner 
of  the  Cuide  Book  of  United  States  Coins)  listed 
the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  at  $20  in  Fine  condi¬ 
tion  ("slightest  sign  of  wear  but  still  an  attractive 
piece"),  $30  for  an  Uncirculated  specimen,  and  $45 
for  a  Proof  ($10  more  than  a  Proof  1908  $10  gold 
piece).  In  contrast,  a  Proof  1857  Flying  Eagle  cent 
was  valued  at  $15. 

Regarding  the  pattern  Flying  Eagle  cent  with  no 
inscription  or  date,  Raymond  said,  "Adams  also 
mentions  in  copper-nickel,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  nor  have  I  seen  the  trial  pieces  to  which  he  gives 
the  numbers  214  and  215.  These  last,  if  they  exist, 
are  of  such  rarity  that  they  may  be  rated  as  unob¬ 
tainable." 

If  only  a  few  patterns  had  been  struck,  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  would  have  languished  in  obscurity. 
Instead,  the  relatively  large  mintage  for  a  pattern 
coin  contributed  to  its  popularity.  The  1958  Guide 
Book  listed  the  cent  at  prices  ranging  from  $180 
to  $550.  Within  three  years  the  value  of  the  elu¬ 
sive  pattern  jumped  to  the  $300  to  $840  price 
range,  thanks  to  the  coin  boom  of  the  early  1960s. 

Rising  values  and  the  lure  of  a  quick  buck  made 
the  1856  Flying  Eagle  attractive  to  con  artists,  too. 
Some  unscrupulous  individuals  realized  an  1858 
cent  could  be  altered  to  an  1856.  Others  preferred 
to  make  cast  copies.  Non-collectors  are  sometimes 
fooled  by  badly  worn  1858  cents.  Maurice  Gould 
once  made  a  long  winter  train  trip  to  examine  what 
was  described  as  a  hoard  of  1856  Flying  Eagles. 
They  turned  out  to  be  worthless  1858s  that  were 
nearly  worn  smooth. 

Why  was  the  attractive  Flying  Eagle  design  elimi¬ 
nated  after  1858?  In  1895,  the  Washington  (DC)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  claimed,  "The  flying  eagle  on  the  nickel 
cent  was  removed  because  people  insisted  it  was 


a  buzzard."  The  real  reason  for  changing  the  de¬ 
sign  was  that  great  difficulty  arose  in  striking  up  the 
design  properly.  The  head  of  the  eagle  and  the  tai  I 
of  the  bird  appeared  in  the  die  opposite  parts  of 
the  heavy  wreath,  with  the  result  that  these  features 
were  often  lightly  impressed.  The  subsequent  In¬ 
dian  cent  corrected  this;  the  high  relief  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  cent  was  at  the  center,  not  opposite  any  high 
relief  areas  on  the  reverse,  and  the  heavy  wreath 
on  the  reverse  was  at  the  border,  not  opposite  any 
high  relief  areas  on  the  obverse. 

Not  long  after  the  Flying  Eagle  cent  went  out  of 
production  the  United  States  almost  had  a  living 
eagle  as  its  national  symbol— 'Old  Abe,"  the  mas¬ 
cot  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry.  The 
bird  was  taken  from  its  nest  by  an  Indian  in  1861 
and  was  then  sold  to  a  merchant,  who  donated  it 
to  the  8th  Wisconsin. 

"Old  Abe,"  carried  on  a  five-foot  perch  with  small 
United  States  flags  at  both  ends  of  the  crossbar,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  of  the  unit's  drills  and  parades.  When 
the  Eighth  Wisconsin  was  renamed  the  Eagle  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  bird  was  given  an  even  more  elaborate 
perch.  Under  the  crossbar  was  a  stars  and  stripes 
shield,  bringing  to  mind  the  reverse  design  of  the 
contemporary  Liberty  Seated  coins.  Clusters  of  ar¬ 


rows  were  positioned  at  each  end  of  the  crossbar 
where  the  flags  had  been. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  bird  had  a  20-foot 
leather  cord  tied  to  his  leg,  but  he  eventually  be¬ 
came  so  accustomed  to  his  role  that  it  was  no  longer 
needed. 

According  to  legend,  "Old  Abe"  was  under  fire 
several  times  during  his  military  career.  And  gener¬ 
als  Grant  and  Sherman  tipped  their  hats  to  him  dur¬ 
ing  an  inspection  tour  as  the  Eagle  Regiment  roared 
its  approval. 

As  a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  war  to  preserve 
the  union,  "Old  Abe"  was  sent  to  the  Republican 
convention  in  1868  and  the  Philadelphia  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1876.  He  always  had  a  special  greeting  for 
the  regiment's  eagle  bearers  (there  had  been  about 
a  half  dozen).  By  the  same  token,  "Old  Abe"  never 
forgot  anyone  who  had  insulted  him  when  he  stole 
food  in  camp  or  tore  up  clothes  that  were  hanging 
to  dry. 

Like  many  Civil  War  stories,  tales  of  "Old  Abe's" 
exploits  grew  as  the  years  passed,  and  the  line  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  fiction  became  blurred.  But  enough 
of  the  stories  were  true  to  guarantee  "Old  Abe"  a 
spot  in  history.  The  legendary  eagle  lived  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Capitol  until  the  1880s,  when  smoke 
from  a  basement  fire  killed  him. 


A  Numismatic  Aid  to  Learning  English ? 


A  book,  Basic  English  Review,  by  Schachter  & 
Clark,  2nd  Ed.,  published  by  South-Western,  was 
obviously  written  by  a  numismatist.  We  were  not 
consulted,  but  after  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  sent 
in  a  copy  of  page  217,  we  were  flattered  that  we  were 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  quizzes.  Although  the  quiz 
is  about  English  usage,  not  numismatic  knowledge, 
we  feel  our  readers  might  enjoy  seeing  it,  so  it  is 
reprinted  herewith: 

Complete  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  cir¬ 
cling  the  correct  form  of  the  word  in  the  paren¬ 
theses. 

1.  Numismatist  (is,  are)  the  name  given  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  collects  coins. 

2.  Mr.  Penney  told  Jules  and  (her,  she)  that  numis¬ 
matics  sometimes  includes  the  collection  of 
medals  and  decorations. 

3.  (Who,  Whom)  has  ever  seen  the  coin  collec¬ 
tion  at  The  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  DC? 


4.  If  you  are  a  beginner,  (try  and,  try  to)  limit  your 
search  for  rare  coins  to  American  ones. 

5.  (Has,  Have)  anyone  of  your  heard  of  David 
Bowers? 

6.  Few  can  explain  the  history  of  coins  better 
than  (he  him). 

7.  (Their,  There)  collection  contains  paper 
money. 

8.  After  the  exhibit,  each  of  the  collectors  care¬ 
fully  locked  (his,  their)  case. 

9.  The  group  of  experts  heard  (him,  his)  speech. 

10.  The  Mexican  two-real  piece  is  a  (real,  very) 
rare  coin. 

11.  The  1787  Fugio  cent,  not  the  Bar  cent  (was, 
were)  the  first  coin  issued  in  the  United  States. 

12.  That  coin  (who,  which,  what)  cost  $100,  was 
misplaced. 

13.  (Who,  Whom)  do  you  think  finally  found  the 
coin? 

14.  Between  Ellen  and  (I,  me),  there  is  much  bar¬ 
tering. 


15.  Each  of  us  (has,  have)  a  gold  piece. 

16.  Jill,  not  one  of  the  others,  (was,  were)  named 
the  museum  tour  coordinator. 

17.  Rarity,  not  age,  (determine,  determines)  the 
value  of  a  coin. 

18.  (Inside  the,  Inside  of  the)  store  there  is  a  guard 
at  the  collection. 

19.  (Their,  There)  is  one  unusual  coin  I  can't 
identify. 

20.  One  of  those  commemorative  gold  coins  (be¬ 
long,  belongs)  to  my  neighbor. 

21.  He  never  (leaves,  lets)  me  touch  it. 

22.  Neither  Matthew  nor  Matilda  (know,  knows) 
the  value  of  the  silver  coins. 

23.  A  1795  half  dollar  was  willed  to  my  brother 
and  (I,  me)  when  my  uncle's  estate  was  settled. 

24.  We  (was,  were)  grateful  for  the  gift. 

25.  Not  one  of  us  has  seen  (the,  them)  $10  gold 
pieces. 
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Half  Cents 

FLOWING  HAIR  HALF  CENTS 


Outstanding  1793  Half  Cent 


1793  EF-45.  Breen-3.  Rarity-3.  Outstanding  qual¬ 
ity  rarely  encountered.  Sharply  struck.  At¬ 
tractive  light  brown  surfaces.  No  planchet 
defects!  A  prize  coin  . 8,900.00 


1794  F-12.  B-2b.  Reddish  brown  surfaces.  Trace  of 
light  corrosion  on  the  obverse  $225;  M5.  Pleas¬ 
ing  medium  brown  surfaces.  A  nice  coin  for  a 
type  set  collection . 895.00 

DRAPED  BUST  HALF  CENTS 

1802/0  F-12.  Second  reverse.  Attractive  chocolate 
brown  surfaces.  Scarce  and  popular.  Just  20,266 
pieces  were  struck  of  the  first  and  second  re¬ 


verse  issues  . 595.00 

1804  AU-50.  B-10.  Plain  4.  Stemless  variety.  Attrac¬ 
tive,  defect-free  surfaces . 395.00 


1806  VF-30.  B-3.  Small  6.  Stemless  variety  $110;  AU- 
58.  Small  6.  Stemless  variety.  Very  attractive  light 
brown  toning.  Sharply  struck.  Traces  of  origi¬ 
nal  mint  lustre  remain.  Nice  eye  appeal.  Great 
example  for  a  type  set . 595.00 

CAPPED  BUST  HALF  CENTS 

1828  13  Stars.  EF-40.  B-2  $59;  AU-50.  B-2.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  coin . 159.00 

1833  EF-40  $99;  MS-64.  Superb  full  mint  red.  Small 
toned  area  in  front  of  Liberty's  mouth.  Very 
sharply  struck.  Scarce  this  nice  ....  1,995.00 

1834  EF-40  $99;  EF-45  $115;  AU-50  .  159.00 

1835  AU-50  $159;  MS-63.  Sharply  struck.  Light 

brown  surfaces  toned  in  pale  iridescence.  Very 
attractive.  Superb . 895.00 

BRAIDED  HAIR  HALF  CENTS 

1851  AU-55.  Attractive  red-brown  toning  $249; 
MS-60 . 315.00 

1853  AU-55  $249;  MS-60.  Highlighted  by  glossy 

brown  lustre . 349.00 

1854  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  pale  iridescent  toning. 

Nice  eye  appeal . 745.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 


Gorgeous  1854  Half  Cent 

1854  MS-64.  Blazing,  fiery,  full  mint  red.  Sharply 

struck.  Very  scarce . 1,795.00 

1855  MS-63  $795;  MS-64.  Fiery  golden  orange  lus¬ 
tre.  Very  scarce . 1,795.00 

Outstanding  Gem  1855  Half  Cent 


1855  MS-65.  Superb  Gem  specimen.  Immaculate. 
Full  original  fiery  mint  red  lustre!  Outstanding 
eye  appeal.  Sharply  struck.  A  simply  superb 
offering.  A  piece  for  the  specialist .  .3,995.00 

1856  MS-60.  Rich  chocolate  brown  $315;  MS-64 

to  65.  Just  a  hairbreath  away  from  full  MS-65 
status.  Fiery  full  mint  red  lustre.  Superb  strike. 
Light  trace  of  toning  on  the  obverse.  Seldom 
seen  in  this  superb  state  of  preservation.  We  on¬ 
ly  have  one,  so  don't  hesitate . 3,750.00 

1857  MS-60.  Fully  lustrous  and  glossy  medium 

brown  surfaces,  highlighted  by  light  iridescent 
toning.  A  very  popular  issue . 465.00 


Gem  1857  Half  Cent 


1857  MS-65.  Extremely  scarce!  Just  35,180 
pieces  struck.  Of  this  quantity,  how  many 
could  possibly  grade  MS-65?  This  coin  is 
gorgeous,  sharply  struck,  and  100%  origi¬ 
nal  full  fiery  mint  red!!  Outstanding  eye  ap¬ 
peal.  A  Gem  specimen  such  as  this  has  not 
appeared  in  a  public  auction  sale  for  many 
years!  An  opportunity  such  as  this  may  not 
come  along  again  for  a  long  time.  A  prize, 
memorable,  gorgeous  issue  for  the  most 
elite,  high-quality  collection  .  .  .  .7,500.00 


Large  Cents 

1793  Chain  AMERICA  cent.  G-4.  Sheldon-3.  Rarity- 
3.  This  piece  comes  close  to  grading  VG-8. 
Pleasing  medium  brown . 2,250.00 


Classic  S-11  EF-40  Wreath  Cent 


1793  Wreath  cent.  Lettered  Edge.  EF-40.  S-11. 

Beautiful  glossy  brown  surfaces.  Superb 
strike.  Well  centered.  Defect-free  planchet, 
save  for  one  small  mark  under  the  U  in 
UNITED.  You  couldn't  ask  for  any  nicer  qual¬ 
ity  in  an  EF-40  coin.  If  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  for  a  truly  outstanding 
EF-40  coin,  your  search  is  over.  .8,450.00 


Superb  1793  Cent 


1793  Wreath  cent.  AU-50.  S-6.  Vine  and  bars 
edge.  Beautiful,  rich  golden  brown  surfaces. 
Immaculate  planchet!  Exceptionally  well 
struck.  An  outstanding  coin  .  .  .  12,975.00 


1801  VG-8.  Nice  detail  for  a  VG-8  coin  .  .59.00 
1805  F-12.  Deep  brown  surfaces . 89.00 


Want  List  Service 

Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Liz  Arlin,  has  helped  many  of 
our  clients  track  down  elusive  date  and 
mintmark  varieties,  "type"  coins,  and  other 
desiderata. 

Interested?  Send  a  note  to  Liz  Arlin  of  our 
staff,  listing  scarce  or  rare  pieces  (say,  with 
a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  each  or 
more)  you've  been  seeking.  When  we  ac¬ 
quire  them,  Liz  will  send  you  a  quotation. 
There's  no  obligation  to  buy;  just  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire. 
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Mint  State  1809  Cent 


1809  MS-60.  S-280.  The  scarcest  and  most 
sought-after  issue  in  the  Classic  Head  series. 
This  piece  is  sharply  struck.  Lustrous  and 
glossy  medium  brown  toning.  Porosity-free 
planchet.  Nice  eye  appeal.  An  important  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  specialist . 4,250.00 


1812  Large  Date.  AU-50.  S-288.  Attractive  reddish 
brown  surfaces.  Nice  strike.  A  small  mark  is  visi¬ 
ble  on  Liberty's  nose . 1,495.00 

1818  MS-63.  Newcomb-10.  Attractive  iridescent 

toning . 695.00 

1820  MS-64.  N-13.  Gorgeous  light  brown  surfaces 
highlighted  by  light  iridescent  toning.  Needle 
sharp  strike.  Satinlike  surfaces.  This  handsome 
piece  is  sure  to  sell  quickly,  so  dial  our  toll-free 
number  (800)  222-5993  as  soon  as  you  read  this 
listing . 1,195.00 

MATRON  HEAD  CENTS 


Gem  1840  Large  Cent 


1840  MS-65.  N-5.  This  is  by  far  the  nicest  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  1840  large  cent  the  present  cat¬ 
aloguer  has  ever  seen!  Breathtakingly 
beautiful  full  fiery  mint  red,  all  original. 
Sharply  struck.  Pleasing  cartwheel  lustre  and 
satinlike  surfaces.  A  truly  splendid  example 
of  this  date . 5,995.00 


Special  Offer  #65-77 

Pair  of  Gold  Dollars  for  Your  Type  Set 

An  AU-50  Type  1  gold  dollar,  date  of  our 
choice  and  a  Type  III  AU-50  gold  dollar,  also 
date  of  our  choice.  A  $650  value  for  just 
$585. 

Gem  Proof  1844  Cent 


1844  Proof-64  or  better.  N-8.  Full  original  mint 
brilliance  surrounds  frosty  devices.  Fiery  or¬ 
ange  throughout.  Just  a  hint  of  light  origi¬ 
nal  toning.  One  of  fewer  than  two  dozen 
examples  known  to  exist.  Exceedingly  rare! 
We  just  can't  say  enough  about  this  piece. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  spectacular 
piece  for  the  connoisseur . 6,950.00 


1853  MS-63  $595;  MS-64  to  65.  Blazing  full  origi¬ 

nal  fiery  mint  red.  Sharply  struck  $1,595;  MS- 
65.  Satiny  smooth  surfaces  accentuated  by  origi¬ 
nal  fiery  full  mint  red  lustre.  They  don't  come 
any  nicer  than  this  . 2,250.00 

1854  MS-63.  Deep  iridescent  toning  .  .  .  .595.00 

1855  Upright  5s.  MS-60  $325;  MS-65.  Superb  full 

mint  red.  Sharply  struck.  Quality  seldom  seen 
in  today's  market . 2,650.00 

Small  Cents 

INDIAN  CENTS 


Gem  Proof  1859  Cent 


1859  Proof-65.  First  and  only  year  issue  of  the 
Laurel  Wreath  Reverse  type.  Exceptional 
strike.  Outstanding  eye  appeal.  Golden  sur¬ 
faces  highlighted  by  fiery  orange  toning.  On¬ 
ly  800  Proofs  were  struck.  Of  that  quantity, 
probably  fewer  than  100  comparable  speci¬ 
mens  survive.  A  very  important  date  and 
type . 5,495.00 


1860  MS-64.  Beautiful  golden  yellow  toning.  Very 

sharply  struck . 395.00 

1862  Copper-nickel.  AU-50  . 49.00 

1862  Proof-65.  One  of  550  Proofs.  Frosty  devices, 

surrounded  by  golden  fields . 3,795.00 

1863  Copper-nickel.  EF-45  $22;  AU-55  .  .  .59.00 
1870  MS-60.  Deep  iridescent  toning  .  .  .  .215.00 

1902  MS-60 . 49.00 

1903  AU-55 . 19.00 


1907  AU-55 


19.00 


LINCOLN  CENTS 

1916  Proof-64.  Just  1,050  Proofs  were  minted.  Ful¬ 
ly  lustrous  surfaces  tinged  with  beautiful  pale 
iridescent  toning.  Sharply  struck  .  1,295.00 

1927-D  MS-60  . 35.00 

1932  MS-63  . 29.00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  AU-55.  By  far  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  coveted  Lincoln  cent  in  the  series.  We 

offer  you  a  nice  example . 595.00 


Two-Cent  Pieces 


1864  Small  Motto.  EF-40  $225;  MS-60  $650;  MS- 
64.  Full  mint  brilliance.  Beautiful  golden  red  ir¬ 
idescence.  Very  sharply  struck.  The  Small  Motto 
variety  is  at  least  50  times  rarer  than  its  Large 
Motto  counterpart . 2,395.00 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two-cent  piece  was  the  first 
United  States  denomination  to  bear  the  motto,  "In  Cod  We 
Trust.” 


1864  Large  Motto.  AU-50  $99;  AU-55  $125;  MS- 

60.  Toned  . 295.00 

1865  MS-60.  Golden  brown  lustre . 295.00 

1867  AU-55.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre  on 

this  piece  $125;  MS-60.  Deep  reddish  brown 
toning . 295.00 

1868  AU-55.  Light  brown  toning  $139;  MS-65.  Deep 

golden,  fiery  orange,  and  rose  toning.  Very 
sharply  struck.  Nice  eye  appeal.  Elusive  in  this 
high  sate  of  preservation . 1,295.00 

1870  Proof-64.  Superb  full  mint  brilliance.  Full  mint 
red.  Very,  very  attractive . 1,195.00 

Three-Cent  Nickel  Pieces 

1865  MS-63.  Lustrous.  Light  champagne  toning. 

Heavily  clashed  dies  . 325.00 

1866  MS-63.  Satinlike  lustre  $350;  Proof-64.  Attrac¬ 

tive,  heavily  frosted  devices.  Deep  mirrorlike 
fields.  Very  sharp  strike . 995.00 

1868  MS-60  $149;  Proof-64.  Brilliant  surfaces  tint¬ 
ed  with  light  champagne  toning  .  .  .  .995.00 

1870  EF-45 . 32.00 


1878  Proof-64.  Total  mintage  for  this  issue  was  just 
2,350  pieces.  Proof-only  issue.  Attractively  toned 

deep  golden.  Well  struck . 1,395.00 

1883  Proof-63.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance,  light 
golden  toning.  An  attractive  example  of  this  low- 
mintage  issue.  Great  for  a  type  set  .  .  795.00 
1885  Proof-63.  Total  mintage  for  this  issue  was  just 
4,790  pieces.  This  coin  is  an  attractive  example, 

lightly  toned  and  well  struck . 1,150.00 

1887/6  Proof-55.  Proof-only  issue.  Toned  750.00 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins  (and  Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces) 


1888  MS-63.  Lustrous,  satiny  surfaces  .  .  .  575.00 


1871  Proof-60.  Better  date . 395.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 

In  this  offering  of  silver  three-cent  pieces  there 
are  many  scarce  and  desirable  issues  for  the  type 
collector.  All  three  types  are  represented  in 
different  grades,  and  at  various  price  levels. 

The  1851-0  may  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  specialist,  as  it  has  a  low  mintage  and  is  al¬ 
so  the  only  branch  mint  issue  in  this  series.  Re¬ 
view  the  listing  carefully,  as  many  numismatic 
treasures  await  you! 


1880  Proof-60.  Sharply  struck.  Deep  mirror  fields. 

Light  champagne  toning . 675.00 

1881  Proof-63.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance.  Deep 

mirrorlike  surfaces.  Very  sharply  struck. 
Attractive  . 795.00 


1851  AU-55  $169;  MS-63.  Very  sharply  struck  with 
exquisite  yellow,  magenta,  lime  green,  and  sky 
blue  toning  over  fully  lustrous  surfaces.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  first  year  of  type  coin . 995.00 


1851-0  EF-40  $115;  MS-63.  Blazing  full  mint  bril¬ 
liance  enhanced  by  pale  golden  toning.  Sharp 


strike . 1,295.00 

The  scarcest  Type  I  three-cent  silver  issue,  with  a  total  mint¬ 
age  of  just  720,000  pieces.  The  only  branch  mint  issue  in  the 
entire  silver  three-cent  series. 

1852  AU-55  $169;  MS-60  . 275.00 

1853  EF-45.  Lightly  toned . 69.00 

1856  Type  II.  EF-40  $129;  EF-45  . 149.00 

1858  AU-50.  Pale  gray  toning . 249.00 


Last  year  of  issue  for  the  Type  II  variety,  easily  identified  by 
the  three  lines  bordering  the  star  on  the  obverse. 


1860  Type  III.  MS-63.  Attractive  frosty  lustre.  Well 


struck.  A  handsome  piece . 795.00 

1861  MS-63.  Very  attractively  toned  gunmetal  blue 

and  deep  green . 795.00 

1868  Proof-60.  Toned . 595.00 

A  mere  600  Proofs  were  struck. 


1870  EF-45.  Scarce  business  strike  issue  with  just 
4,000  pieces  being  struck.  Charcoal  gray  ton¬ 
ing  $450;  Proof-63.  Deep  iridescent  toning. 
Sharply  struck.  Scarce . 1,495.00 


LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKELS 

1883  With  CENTS.  AU-55.  A  popular  first  year  of 
issue  type  coin . 79.00 

1885  VF-30.  Small  rim  nick.  Very  scarce.  The  third 
lowest  mintage  date  in  the  series  with  just 
1,476,490  pieces  struck . 415.00 

1891  AU-55  . 99.00 

1897  Proof-63.  Blazing  full  mint  brilliance.  Very 

well  struck . 625.00 

1898  AU-55  . 79.00 

1899  Proof-64.  Gorgeous  light  champagne  toning 

enhances  the  full  mint  lustre  of  this  piece.  Su¬ 
perb  strike . 925.00 

1901  MS-60.  Fully  lustrous  surfaces  with  light  gold¬ 
en  toning . 149.00 

1902  MS-60  $149;  Proof-64.  Breathtaking  full  mint 

brilliance . 895.00 

1904  AU-50  $69;  AU-55  $79;  MS-63 _ 359.00 

1908  AU-55.  Toned . 79.00 

1910  AU-55  . 79.00 

1911  AU-55.  Toned . 79.00 

1912  AU-55  $79;  MS-60.  Iridescent  toning149.00 

BUFFALO  NICKELS 

1913  Type  I.  MS-63  $115;  MS-64  $195;  MS-65.  Full 

original  mint  lustre . 595.00 

Scarce  Matte  Proof  1913  Buffalo  5c 


1913  Type  I.  Matte  Proof-63.  Sharply  struck.  Fully 
lustrous.  Toned  deep,  golden  yellow.  Very 
scarce.  Total  Proof  mintage  of  just  1,250  pieces 
. 2,100.00 


Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 

The  Shield  Nickel  offering  in  our  last  Rare  Coin 
Review  sold  out  quickly.  If  there  is  something  of 
interest  in  this  current  offering,  call  immediately  on 
our  watts  line;  800-222-5993  to  reserve  it.  As  the 
saying  goes,  "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

1867  No  Rays.  Proof-60.  Just  over  600  Proofs  mint¬ 
ed.  Trace  of  light  toning  on  the  obverse.  Very 
sharply  struck  $295;  MS-63.  Subdued  satiny  lus¬ 
tre.  Popular  type  coin . 395.00 

1870  MS-63.  Light  champagne  and  golden  toning 
highlight  this  piece  495.00 


A  VF-20 ? 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  S.U., 
who  had  been  sent  a  coin  on  his  want  list  by  Liz 
Arlin: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  the  1797  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  which  you  described  as  F-15.  It  is  a  very 
nice  example,  and  I  believe  that  most  other  deal¬ 
ers  would  have  graded  it  as  VF-20,  since  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty  has  the  needed  detail  and  the  small  eagle 
feathers  typical  of  a  VF-20  coin. 

This  is  exactly  the  type  of  mid-grade  coin  that  I 
have  collected  since  1955,  as  a  pre-teen.  I  will  let 
you  know  in  the  future  about  other  purchases  as 
you  come  up  with  things  I  can  use.  Thank  you  for 
this  lovely  early  dollar! 


1913-D  Type  I.  MS-60  . 69.00 

1913-S  Type  II.  MS-63.  Scarce  key  issue  .  595.00 

1916-D  AU-55  $89;  MS-60 . 189.00 

1926-D  MS-63.  Scarce  date . 395.00 

1928- D  MS-60  $59;  MS-63 . 119.00 

1929- D  MS-63  .  149.00 

1930- S  MS-64.  Blazing  mint  brilliance.  .  .259.00 

1931- S  MS-64.  Attractive  full  mint  lustre  highlight¬ 

ed  by  light  iridescent  toning.  Scarce  date. 
Attractive  . 259.00 

1935-D  MS-63  . 99.00 

1935-S  MS-63.  Attractive  rosy  toning . 57.00 


1937-D  3-Legged  variety.  MS-63.  Well  struck.  Full 
mint  lustre  with  just  a  tinge  of  light  iridescent 
toning.  Extremely  popular.  Priced  to  sell  quickly 


at . 1,595.00 

1938-D  MS-63  $32;  MS-64  $43;  MS-65.  Blazing 

mint  lustre . 99.00 

JEFFERSON  NICKELS 

1942  Type  I.  Proof-65  . 90.00 

1942  Type  II.  MS-65  $17;  Proof-65.  A  rather  popu¬ 
lar  issue . 525.00 


Special  Offer  #65-/5 

Gold  Indian  Type  Coins 

An  Indian  half  eagle,  AU-55,  with  great 
mint  lustre  and  the  Indian  eagle,  also  attrac¬ 
tive,  AU-55  will  certainly  look  nice  in  your 
type  set.  If  ordered  singly  your  cost  would 
be  $1,220,  but  you  can  select  this  special 
pair  and  pay  only  $1,095. 

Sense  of  History 

The  following  is  from  G.B.P.  : 

I  feel  compelled  to  write  to  you  to  thank  you  for 
the  extremely  enjoyable  article  on  F.W.  Blake,  west¬ 
ern  assayer,  by  Douglas  McDonald  in  your  last  is¬ 
sue.  I  do  have  one  complaint— I  would  have 
appreciated  it  if  the  author  had  put  in  some  foot¬ 
notes,  references  to  help  track  the  research.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  was  really  great. 

I  know  that  you  had  some  complaints  about  the 
format  of  your  earlier  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  63,  but 
I  liked  it  and  thought  is  was  quite  clean  and  or¬ 
ganized.  Even  though  the  articles  were  not  scattered 
through  the  issue,  I  still  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Thank  you  for  the  unique  and  laudable  sense  of 
stewardship  and  history  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies  has  given  to  the  entire  numismatic  field. 

By  the  way,  my  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64  arrived 
in  a  cloudburst  and  suffered,  but  I  still  look  at  it 
fondly  for  the  many  gems  it  contains. 
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The  Mystery  Of  The  Stella  Solved 

Are  the  adjustment  marks  the  key  in  the  " original "  vs.  "restrike"  puzzle ? 

By  Michael  Hodder 


The  four-dollar  gold  piece,  the  famous  Stel¬ 
la,  has  long  been  considered  among  the 
most  interesting  and  well-designed  of  all  the 
pattern  coins  struck  as  proposals  for  an  American 
coinage  that  could  circulate  worldwide.  Designed 
in  1879,  and  struck  from  dies  prepared  by  Charles 
E.  Barber  and  George  T.  Morgan,  the  patterns  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Liberty  and  as  the  re¬ 
verse  type  a  large,  centrally  placed  star,  hence  the 
name  of  the  proposed  denomination  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  congressional  Committee  on  Coin¬ 
age,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Two  obverse  dies  were  prepared  for  the  1879  pat¬ 
tern.  Barber's  Liberty  wore  her  hair  long,  flowing 
behind  her  neck;  his  design  was  a  close  copy  of 
his  father's  pattern  half  eagle  of  1878.  Morgan's  Lib¬ 
erty  was  more  restrained  in  feeling,  her  hair  bound 
up  on  the  top  of  her  head  in  a  more  matronly  fash¬ 
ion.  Around  the  circumference  of  the  obverse  the 
metallic  content  of  the  proposed  coin  was  ab¬ 
breviated  as  "*6*G*.3*S*.7*C*7*G*R*A*M*S*"  signify¬ 
ing  that  the  coin  contained  6  grams  of  gold,  .3 
grams  of  silver,  and  .7  grams  of  copper,  for  a  total 
weight  of  7  grams.  The  reverse  design  was  common 
to  both  obverse  types,  bearing  a  large  star  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  denomination 
and  its  equivalent  value  in  cents;  400.  Around  the 
circumference  of  the  reverse  in  two  bands  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  was  placed  our  country's  name  (as  the  issu¬ 
ing  authority  and  ultimate  guarantor  of  the  coinage) 
the  value  of  the  coin  in  dollars;  4,  and  our  nation¬ 
al  motto  with  an  additional  Latin  tag  added  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  overall  design  ("Deo  Est  Gloria,"  meaning 
"Glory  be  to  God"). 

With  its  metallic  content  clearly  noted  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  proponents  of  the  denomination  hoped  that 
it  would  be  acceptable  as  currency  worldwide, 
since  each  country  could  translate  the  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  the  coin  into  its  own  monetary  equivalent. 

As  a  pattern  for  a  proposed  coinage  with  inter¬ 
national  currency,  the  Stella  takes  its  place  with 
Dana  Bickford's  1874  international  10-dollar  gold 
piece  (Judd-1373)  and  the  metric  double  eagle  of 
1879  (Judd-1642  and  1643). 

Unfortunately,  for  later  collectors,  neither  the  1874 
eagle  nor  the  1879  double  eagle  were  struck  in 
quantity  and  they  are  both  very  rare  (Judd-1642  is 
unique).  The  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stella,  however, 
proved  very  popular  with  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Coinage  to  whom  the  pattern  was  shown. 
Fifteen  pieces  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  1879, 
for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
as  exhibits  of  the  proposed  coinage. 

The  beauty  of  Barber's  design  and  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  denomination  were  the  causes  of  its 
popularity.  Accordingly,  in  1880  the  committee  or¬ 
dered  additional  pieces  coined,  for  sale  to  other 
members  of  Congress  and  their  friends.  Various 
reports  survive  numbering  the  total  struck  in  1880 
as  400  (Edgar  Adams),  about  500  (R.E.  Preston,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Mint),  and  600  (according  to  Walter 
Breen,  this  figure  appears  in  several  of  W.  Elliott 
Woodward's  auction  catalogues  of  the  1880s). 
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There  seem  to  be  no  records  of  any  "restriking'' 
ot  Morgan  s  1879  Coiled  Hair  design,  and  the  quan¬ 
ta  ot  this  type  struck  appears  to  be  about  the  same 
as  the  original  1879  striking  ot  Barber's  design, 
around  15  pieces. 

As  the  idea  tor  an  international  coinage  persist¬ 
ed  as  a  possibility  in  1880,  new  obverse  dies  were 
cut  that  year  ot  the  types  ot  1879  but  dated  1880 
ion  the  1879  Flowing  Hair  obverse  the  jewel  in 
Liberty  's  diadem  nearly  touches  the  bottom  right 
point  ot  the  sixth  star  in  the  legend;  on  the  1880 
obverse  the  jewel  is  distant  from  the  star).  As  with 
Morgan's  1879  Coiled  Hair  design  only  a  handful 
of  the  1880-dated  pieces  was  struck,  and  the  total 
was  probably  close  to  15  of  each  type. 

Cataloguers  and  numismatic  researchers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  ways  of  distinguishing  the  15  or  so 
1879  Flowing  Hair  Stellas  struck  that  year  from  the 
400  or  more  pieces  coined  in  1880  using  the  old 
1879  dies.  Two  major  distinctions  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  The  first,  appearing  in  the  7th  edition  of  Dr. 
J.  Hewitt  Judd's  United  States  Pattern,  Experiment¬ 
al,  and  Trial  Pieces,  states  that  "originals”  (i.e., 
pieces  coined  in  1879)  weigh  109  grains,  while  "re¬ 
strikes"  (pieces  dated  1879  but  struck  in  1880)  range 
in  weight  from  103  to  109  grains  but  with  almost 
all  of  them  weighing  108  grains.  This  distinction 
is  not  very  helpful  to  the  collector  or  numismatic 
researcher,  however,  if  the  majority  of  1879  Flow¬ 
ing  Hair  Stellas  seen  are  within  one  grain  of  the 
weight  of  the  so-called  "originals."  Only  a  very  few 
specimens  will  be  found  with  weights  significant¬ 
ly  below  109  grains  to  allow  them  to  be  called  "res¬ 
trikes,"  yet  we  know  from  contemporary  reports, 
even  if  they  disagree  as  to  totals,  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  were  coined  in  1880  while  only  a  handful 
were  struck  in  1879. 

Following  Dr.  Judd's  argument,  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  majority  of  specimens  seen  would  be 
underweight,  given  the  total  number  struck  in  1879 
and  1880,  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  If  we 
apply  scientific  numismatic  methodology  to  the 
population  of  1879  Stellas  that  survives  and  plot  the 
weights  of  specimens  known  on  a  graph  and  then 
extract  from  the  graph  the  median  weight  of  all 
specimens  listed,  we  will  derive  the  originally  in¬ 
tended  statutory  weight  of  the  issue  (in  this  case, 
the  proposed  weight,  as  the  denomination  was  not 
officially  authorized  by  Congress).  The  resulting  fig¬ 
ure  is  108  grains,  or  7  grams,  exactly  the  weight  of 
the  majority  of  specimens  seen  and,  incidentally, 
the  weight  of  a  Stella  converted  to  grains,  as  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  coin  itself.  So,  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  weight  of  the  denomination  corresponds  to 
the  observed  weights  of  the  majority  of  the  1879 
Flowing  Hair  Stellas  seen  does  not  help  in  distin¬ 
guishing  "originals"  from  "restrikes,"  and  some  oth¬ 
er  method  must  be  found. 

The  second  traditional  way  of  distinguishing 
"originals"  from  "restrikes"  may  be  found  in  the 
work  of  all  students  of  the  denomination.  It  appears 
in  virtually  every  auction  catalogue  description  of 
a  specimen,  is  noted  in  Dr.  Judd's  book,  is  echoed 
by  Don  Taxay  in  his  Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia 
of  United  States  Coins,  and  appears  in  Walter 
Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and  Coloni¬ 
al  Proof  Coins.  Enshrined  in  David  Akers'  lavish, 
and  regrettably  out  of  print,  United  States  Cold  Pat¬ 
terns,  it  has  become  the  standard  argument.  This 
holds  that  the  quantity  struck  in  1880,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  from  Congress  for  more  of  the  lovely  coins, 
can  be  identified  by  striations,  usually  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  composed  of  sometimes  faint  and  sometimes 
strong  parallel  lines  running  across  Liberty's  hair 
and  occasionally  reaching  into  her  face.  Originals 
are  said,  in  this  argument,  to  be  free  from  these 
lines. 

The  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  these  striations 
has  n<*/*-r  been  satisfac  torily  explained.  Dr.  Judd  and 
his  later  redactors  suggested  that  the  "restrikes" 


were  made  from  a  worn  obverse  die,  and  presuma¬ 
bly  the  lines,  with  their  attendant  weakness  in  the 
design  area  where  they  occur,  were  to  be  explained 
as  an  artifact  of  die  wear.  The  fact  that  only  15  or 
so  pieces  were  coined  in  1879,  too  few  to  materi¬ 
ally  wear  a  die,  was  not  taken  into  consideration 
in  this  explanation.  Liberty's  head  is  the  deepest 
part  of  the  obverse  die  and  it  is  common  numis¬ 
matic  experience  that  when  a  die  wears  through 
long  usage  the  wear  first  shows  up  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  die  (corresponding  to  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  coins  struck  from  the  die)  as  softening  around 
letters,  thin  breaks  in  the  fields  or  from  the  rims, 
and  so  on.  Wear  does  not  appear  first  in  that  area 
of  the  die  that  is  cut  the  most  deeply.  Lack  of  defi¬ 
nition  on  the  high  points  of  a  coin  is  usually  the 
result  of  inadequate  striking  pressure  if  the  coin  was 
struck  on  a  screw  press;  on  coins  struck  in  a  steam 
driven  press,  as  the  Stellas  were,  it  signifies  too  wide 
a  spacing  between  the  dies  in  relation  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  planchet. 

Another  argument  against  striations  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  die  wear  derives  from  the  observed  positions 
of  the  striations  on  specimens  of  the  1879  Flowing 
Hair  Stellas  actually  examined.  (See  enlarged  illus¬ 
trations  accompanying  this  article.)  Were  they  the 
result  of  wear  one  would  expect  the  lines  to  be  in 
the  same  place  in  the  die,  where  it  had  begun  to 
wear,  appearing  on  the  coins  struck  from  it  in  the 
same  place  from  specimen  to  specimen,  perhaps 
growing  larger  as  the  wear  progressed  but  certain¬ 
ly  not  changing  position  from  coin  to  coin.  Only 
one  obverse  die  was  cut  for  the  1879  Flowing  Hair 
Stella.  Actual  experience,  however,  shows  that  the 
striations  run  in  different  directions  on  different 
coins.  On  some,  the  striae  slant  down  drom  7* C 
through  Liberty's  face;  others  show  the  striae  slant¬ 
ing  down  from  other  positions  on  the  rim,  as  from 
C *7,  G*R,  7*G,  and  so  on.  These  examples  of  differ¬ 
ent  placements  of  the  striae  could  be  repeated  al¬ 
most  endlessly.  The  diversity  of  positions  clearly 
shows  that  the  lines  could  not  have  been  in  the  die 
originally,  and  some  other  explanation  must  be 
found  for  their  appearance  on  the  vast  majority,  ac¬ 
tually  almost  all,  of  the  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stellas. 

To  add  another  dimension  to  our  problem  of  ex¬ 
plaining  these  striations,  it  should  be  remembered 


that  all  known  1880  Stellas,  both  Barber's  Flowing 
Hair  and  Morgan's  Coiled  Hair  types,  exhibit  the 
same  sort  of  striations  on  their  obverses;  and  that 
the  striations  show  up  on  some  of  the  1879  Coiled 
Hair  types,  as  well.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this 
observation?  By  the  standard  argument,  striations 
appear  on  pieces  restruck  later.  Yet,  we  have  nei¬ 
ther  records  nor  even  hints  that  the  very  rare  1879 
Coiled  Hair  or  the  similarly  rare  1880  pieces  of  both 
types  were  restruck,  and  their  surviving  populations 
are  so  low  as  to  suggest  that  any  so-called  restrik¬ 
ing  was  limited  to  only  a  very  few  pieces  or  that 
if  a  larger  number  was  run  off,  the  majority  of  the 
restriking  was  subsequently  lost  or  melted. 

The  "striations  means  restriking"  argument  has 
given  researchers  and  collectors  more  problems 
than  solutions  to  distinguishing  between  "originals" 
and  "restrikes."  David  Akers  was  reduced  to  argu¬ 
ing  that  the  striated  specimens  of  the  1880  Flow¬ 
ing  Hair  type  were  not  technically  restrikes  because 
the  idea  for  an  international  coinage  was  dead  in 
1881  and  so  additional  quantities  would  not  be 
called  for  to  support  it.  Consequently,  Akers  opined 
that  the  striated  1880  Stellas  were  struck  later  than 
the  unstriated  ones,  but  still  in  1880  and  therefore 
technically  were  not  restrikes.  He  correctly  noted 
that  the  small  number  of  1880  Coiled  Hair  Stellas 
known  suggests  that  the  total  struck  must  have  been 
correspondingly  small,  but  faced  with  the  existence 
of  some  which  showed  the  striations,  he  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  presence  of  striations  was 
".  .  .hardly  conclusive  evidence  by  itself  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  quantity  was  struck.  .  . 

The  problem  with  the  "striations  equals  restrikes" 
argument  is  that  it  must  hold  for  all  Stellas  what¬ 
ever  their  dates  or  types  if  it  is  to  hold  for  any  of 
them.  Yet,  we  are  faced  with  only  one  of  the  four 
kinds  of  Stellas  that  we  know  for  a  fact  was  restruck; 
the  other  three  kinds  survive  in  such  small  num¬ 
bers  as  to  suggest  no  restriking  or  restriking  in  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  numbers,  or  else  we  are  faced  with 
the  implausible  mystery  of  the  subsequent  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  re¬ 
strikes.  As  far  as  I  know  no  researcher  has  serious¬ 
ly  sought  a  technical  explanation  for  the  striations 
seen  on  almost  every  Stella  known  regardless  of  its 
date  or  type.  Yet  hints  of  their  origin  can  be  found 
in  Akers'  and  Breen's  referenced  studies,  although 
neither  one  followed  up  their  own  suggestions. 

If  the  striae  were  not  on  the  dies,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  they  must  have  been  on  the  coin,  either  on 
the  flan  before  striking  or  an  accident  to  the  coin 
after  striking.  The  latter  suggestion  is  impossible, 
as  the  striae  appear  in  different  places  on  differ¬ 
ent  coins  and  no  single  machine-made  cause  would 
result  in  different  accidental  results.  Could  the  striae 
have  been  applied  to  coins  after  they  were  struck? 
As  they  are  somewhat  disfiguring  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  Mint  would  deliberately  disfigure  a 
coinage  pattern  intended  to  impress  Congress  with 
the  need  for  a  new  denomination  of  the  types  pro¬ 
posed.  It  appears  most  probable  that  the  striae  were 
on  the  flans  before  the  coins  were  struck. 

Simple  observation  proves  that  the  striae  were 
originally  on  the  flans  before  striking,  as  they  can 
plainly  be  seen  underlying  the  devices  which  have 
been  struck  over  them.  Breen  noticed  that  the  stri¬ 
ations  had  to  have  been  on  the  blanks  before  strik¬ 
ing,  calling  them  ",  .  .something  looking  like  file 
marks  in  the  centers.  .  .  ."  Akers  correctly  named 
the  striae  ".  .  .light  adjustment  marks  on  the  head," 
calling  them  characteristic  of  the  "restrikes"  of  the 
1879  Flowing  Hair  type  Stella. 

Adjustment  marks  are  common  on  the  silver  and 
gold  coins  struck  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  1795 
through  1834,  when  coining  operations  were  largely 
conducted  by  hand  with  the  aid  ot  not  very  sophisti¬ 
cated  machinery.  Blanks  meant  for  coining  were 
punched  from  rolled  strips  of  metal,  the  rollers  be¬ 
ing  set  to  produce  strips  of  metal  of  desired  thick- 
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ness.  Individual  blanks  punched  out  were  roughly 
close  to  the  statutory  weights  of  the  coins  they  were 
intended  to  become.  Blanks  were  carefully  weighed 
by  hand  to  test  their  weights,  light-weight  ones  be¬ 
ing  rejected  and  later  melted  for  rerolling.  Heavy¬ 
weight  blanks  were  commonly  filed  down  across 
their  surfaces  with  a  hand-held  metal  file,  the  in¬ 
tention  being  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
blank  until  it  reached  the  desired,  legal  weight  for 
the  denomination  it  was  to  be  coined  into.  These 
file  marks  can  be  seen  on  many  early  United  States 
coins,  most  prominently  on  18th-century  dollars 
and  half  dollars,  and  on  gold  quarter  eagles,  half 
eagles,  and  eagles  through  the  first  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  Called  adjustment  marks,  because  by 
filing  away  some  metal  they  "adjusted"  the  weights 
of  too-heavy  planchets,  they  appear  as  thin,  paral¬ 
lel  lines  underlying  the  devices  struck  over  them. 
As  the  planchets  were  adjusted  by  hand  the  adjust¬ 
ment  marks  are  of  varying  intensity.  As  the  adjust¬ 
ed  blanks  were  fed  into  the  presses  without  regard 
for  the  orientation  of  the  file  marks,  the  marks  are 
found  running  in  different  directions  on  different 
coins.  The  adjustment  marks  on  early  federal  coins 
are  identical  in  appearance  to  the  striations  we  see 
on  the  later  Stella  patterns. 

If  the  striations  on  the  Stellas  are  rightly  to  be 
termed  adjustment  marks,  then  what  was  being  ad¬ 
justed  on  the  Stellas?  Researchers  have  always  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  Mint  produced  planchets  of  correct 
diameter  and  weight  for  the  proposed  Stella  denom¬ 
ination.  In  fact,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
planchets  used  to  coin  the  Stella  has  never  been 
asked  in  print,  to  my  knowledge.  But,  if  the  Mint 
manufactured  statutorily  correct  planchets  for  the 
denomination  there  would  have  been  no  need  to 
adjust  their  weights.  Jt  now  appears  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  adjustment  marks  on  most  of  the  Stellas 
known  shows  that  the  Mint  did  not  produce 
custom-made  planchets  at  all.  In  fact,  given  the  low 
mintage  figures  of  all  but  the  1879  Flowing  Hair 
type,  and  even  here  all  authorities  agree  that  fewer 
than  700  were  struck,  it  would  have  been  more  eco¬ 
nomical  for  the  Mint  not  to  have  custom-made  a 
four-dollar  planchet.  When  it  is  remembered,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  original  mintage  of  the  1879  Flowing 
and  Coiled  Hair  Stellas  was  limited,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  to  a  number  approximating  the  number  of 
congressmen  on  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  then 
the  total  run  of  the  denomination  as  originally  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Mint  was  probably  under  50  pieces. 

The  answer  to  the  origin  of  the  planchets,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  adjustment  marks  seen  on  the 
Stellas,  is  suggested  by  the  diameter  of  the  pattern. 
Careful  measurement  with  a  precision  graduated 
caliper  gives  a  range  of  diameters  for  specimens  ac¬ 
tually  seen  of  21.50mm.  to  21.55mm.  Two  off-metal 
strikes  were  also  measured,  one  each  in  copper  and 
aluminum;  their  diameters  were  identical,  21.6mm. 
We  can  safely  assume  that  the  Mint  intended  the 
Stella  to  measure  no  less  than  21mm.  and  no  more 
than  22mm,  and  that  the  actual  diameter  of  a  Stel¬ 
la  was  to  be  21.5  to  21.6mm.  The  statutory  diameter 
of  the  standard  five-dollar  gold  piece,  the  half  ea¬ 
gle,  was  21.6mm. 

It  now  appears  that  when  the  Mint  decided  to 
strike  the  new  four-dollar  gold  denomination  rath¬ 
er  than  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  special  planchets  for  a  pattern  meant  to  be 
coined  in  a  very  small  number,  they  economized 
and  used  half  eagle  planchet  stock,  first  adjusting 
the  weights  of  the  five-dollar  blanks  by  hand,  remov¬ 
ing  about  20  grains  of  metal  to  reach  the  desired 
weight  of  the  Stella.  In  his  1877  Report  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mint,  H.R.  Linderman  noted  that  "Gold 
coins  and  trade  dollars  are  the  only  pieces  singly 
adjusted  and  weighed  by  hand,"  the  subsidiary 
coinage  being  adjusted  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by 
the  Seyss  automatic  weighing  machine.  This  shows 
that  the  practice  of  hand-adjusting  the  gold  coin¬ 


age  was  usual  only  two  years  before  the  1879  Stel¬ 
la  was  struck.  The  weight  range  of  103  to  109  grains 
reported  by  Dr.  Judd  and  echoed  by  later  writers 
further  supports  the  thesis  that  the  planchet  stock 
was  adjusted  by  hand,  since  some  discrepancies 
from  the  statutory  norm  of  108  grains  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  further  observation  that  no  off-metal 
Stella  (copper  and  aluminum)  is  known  bearing  ad¬ 
justment  marks  of  the  sort  usually  seen  on  the  gold 
striking  reaffirms  the  proof  that  the  striations  were 
not  in  the  dies  originally,  but  rather,  were  on  the 
gold  planchets  before  striking. 

Some  gold  Stellas  are  said  not  to  exhibit  striations 
on  their  obverse  or  reverse  faces,  and  these,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  number,  are  said  to  be  the  "originals" 
(e.g.,  Bowers  and  Merena/Arnold  Romisa  Sale, 
November  1984,  Lot  117).  Yet  the  Arnold  Romisa 
sale  coin  weighed  107.4  grains,  according  to  Dr. 
Judd  and  others,  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  re¬ 
strike.  If  restrikes  show  adjustment  marks  and  are 
lighter  in  weight  than  originals,  then  the  Arnold 
Romisa  coin  which  was  catalogued  as  without  stri¬ 
ations  had  to  be  an  original.  If  originals  weigh  109 
grains  and  restrikes  weigh  less,  then  it  had  to  be 
a  restrike.  This  is  not  to  cast  aspersions  on  that  speci¬ 
men,  which  was  a  gem  of  its  type,  but  rather  to  use 
it  as  a  convenient  example  of  the  convolutions  the 
restrike  vs.  original  argument  forces  the  collector 
and  researcher  into.  The  far  simpler  explanation, 
and  one  that  satisfies  all  the  technical  observations 
explained  above,  is  that  those  few  Stellas  that  are 
said  not  to  show  adjustment  marks  were  struck  with 
sufficiently  close  die  spacing  to  obliterate  them  as 
the  planchet  metal  deformed  under  the  striking 
pressure. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  plain  now  that  there  is 
no  certain  way  of  distinguishing,  from  the  coin  it- 


A  Letter  From 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  recent  letter 
from  Don  Holt,  a  long-term  reader. 

The  topic  of  coin  grading  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  past  few  years.  One  can  hardly  pick  up 
a  coin  publication  of  any  kind  today  without  read¬ 
ing  article  after  article  complaining  about  the 
changes  taking  place  in  grading.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  share  a  few  observations  and  views  with  you 
(and  perhaps  your  readers).  By  way  of  explanation, 

I  have  been  a  coin  collector  for  many  years  and  have 
no  particular  "axes  to  grind." 

As  I  see  it,  if  anyone  is  placed  in  a  position  of 
disadvantage  because  of  stiffening  grading  criter¬ 
ia,  I  feel  that  is  the  investor  or  speculator.  Typically 
he  relies  on  the  advice  and  opinion  of  someone 
else,  for  he  is  not  knowledgeable  about  what  he 
is  purchasing  and  does  not  have  well  planned  goals 
in  mind.  Often  his  motivation  is  a  quick  profit.  I'm 
sure  there  are  plenty  of  boiler  room  operators  and 
businesses  who  prey  on  the  naivete  of  the  unin¬ 
formed.  It  was  amusing  to  read  Dick  Allen's  letter 
in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  63.  I  have  had  numerous 
similar  phone  calls.  I  have  never  bought  a  coin  from 
one  of  these  operators,  but  like  most  other  en¬ 
thusiasts  I  have  been  burned  (perhaps  singed  is  a 
better  word)  a  few  times.  Those  times  were  when 
I  invested  or  speculated— bought  a  few  coins  be¬ 
cause  I  was  told  (and  I  believed)  that  the  prices 
would  increase.  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  true 
grade  of  the  coins  I  was  buying,  for  I  was  going  to 
resell  the  coins  in  a  short  time  and  make  a  profit. 

In  a  few  such  cases  the  coins  were  somewhat  over¬ 
stated  and  I  wound  up  losing  some  money.  This 
is  not  intended  to  be  an  indictment  against  invest¬ 
ing,  because  some  coins  I  bought  for  investment 


self,  one  of  the  handful  of  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stel- 
las  struck  in  1879  from  one  of  the  hundreds  struck 
from  the  same  1879-dated  dies  in  1880.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  presence  of  what  now  can  be  accepted  as 
planchet  adjustment  marks  on  the  overwhelming 
majority,  indeed,  if  not  on  all,  the  known  specimens 
of  the  Stella  of  both  types  and  both  dates,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  Mint's  employment  of  standard 
half  eagle  planchet  stock,  adjusted  for  correct 
weight  by  hand,  for  striking  the  four-dollar  denom¬ 
ination. 

I  first  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  1879  and  1880  Stellas  in  1983.  When 
I  described  the  S.  Hallock  DuPont  set  for  auction 
sale  I  noted  in  the  catalogue  that  no  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  adjustment  marks  had  yet  been 
offered,  and  the  questions  they  raised  in  my  mind 
at  the  time  stayed  with  me.  Earlier  this  year  I  first 
noticed  the  tantalizing  suggestion  offered  by  the 
identity  of  the  diameters  of  the  four-  and  five-dollar 
gold  denominations  and  mentioned  the  observa¬ 
tion  to  a  co-worker.  I  did  not  pursue  it  further,  how¬ 
ever,  as  I  was  pressed  at  the  time  with  cataloguing 
the  Frederick  Taylor  Collection  of  Connecticut  cop¬ 
pers.  Recently,  however,  I  mentioned  my  theory 
about  the  Stella  to  Dave  Bowers  and  he  encouraged 
me  to  write  and  see  where  my  argument  would  take 
me.  The  results  are  entirely  my  own  responsibility. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  seemingly  obvious  conclusion 
that  four-dollar  Stellas  were  made  from  five-dollar 
gold  planchets  has  never  been  advanced  before.  I 
hope  this  article  will  clarify  the  procedure  by  which 
the  famous  four-dollar  Stellas  were  struck,  and  will 
clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  about  the  "differ¬ 
ences"  between  originals  and  restrikes.  It  seems 
likely  a  major  mystery  surrounding  the  Stella  has 
been  solved. 


Donald  Holt 

have  turned  a  nice  profit  even  though  the  grade  was 
not  what  I  had  been  told. 

While  I  have  several  areas  of  interest  in  numis¬ 
matics,  my  primary  interest  lies  in  collecting  pat¬ 
tern  coins.  Even  in  this  highly  specialized  field,  it 
is  neccessary  for  the  collector  to  know  something 
about  grading.  Although  all  patterns  are  rare,  they 
are  extremely  rare  in  superb  condition.  Many  times 
I  have  passed  on  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  pat¬ 
tern  I  wanted  to  add  to  my  collection  because  the 
condition  did  not  meet  my  requirements.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  seen  at  least  a  dozen  to  15  Longacre- 
designed  1867  nickels  stamped  in  aluminum 
(Judd-561  or  562).  None  met  with  my  satisfaction 
until  I  spotted  a  superb  one  in  your  1981  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  sale  catalogue.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  winning  bid  on  this 
coin,  and  I  am  as  proud  as  can  be  to  own  this  pat¬ 
tern.  It  is  far  and  away  the  nicest  I  have  seen  so  far 
as  condition  is  concerned.  When  I  obtained  this 
particular  coin  it  carried  a  Proof-67  grade.  It  may 
not  now  grade  as  Proof-67,  as  the  hobby  now  uses 
more  conservative  grading  interpretations,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  to  me,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
this  particular  coin  is  a  superb  piece.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  number  of  other  patterns  in  my  col¬ 
lections. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  convey  in  a  roundabout 
fashion  is  that  numerical  grade  itself  should  not  be 
the  only  criterion  in  numismatics.  When  I  decide 
to  sell  my  collection  sometime  in  the  future  in  one 
of  your  first-class  auctions,  the  premium  quality 
coins  I've  accumulated  will  surely  bring  premium 
prices.  I,  like  many  others,  have  the  opinion  that 
collectors  should  buy  the  best  quality  coins  thev 
can  afford. 
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Coins  of  the  World  For  Sale 


Australian  Gold  Half 
Sovereigns 


1915-M  (Melbourne  Mint)  Geo.  V.  MS-63.  Fully  bril¬ 
liant  and  very  attractive  . 195.00 

1915- S  (Sydney  Mint)  Geo.  V.  MS-63  with  beauti¬ 
ful  problem-free  surfaces  . 179.00 

1916- S  Geo.  V.  MS-63.  As  nice  as  the  previous  coin 

and  certain  to  please  at  just . 179.00 

Early  Austrian  Silver  Coin 

Austria  N.D.  (1686-1696).  Uncirculated.  Hall  Mint. 
Leopold,  the  Hogmouth,  Davenport-3252.  The 
finest  example  we  can  recall  seeing  1,350.00 

Cuban  Gold  Coins 


1915  five  peso,  bust  of  patriot  Jose  Marti.  Struck  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint.  MS-60  or  better  with  bril¬ 


liant  surfaces . 195.00 

1916  five  peso.  MS-60  . 195.00 


1916  10  peso.  MS-60  or  better  with  great  lustre. 
Somewhat  scarce  this  nice . 325.00 


Special  Offer  # 65-19 

Trio  of  Commemoratives 

All  are  frosty,  fully  brilliant  pieces.  You  will 
receive  one  each,  Arkansas  type  MS-63; 
Boone  MS-63;  and  Cleveland  MS-63.  Again, 
if  purchased  as  single  pieces  you  would  pay 
5739.  As  a  package  we  will  send  you  these 
three  beautiful  pieces  for  just  $660. 

Germany 


Frankfurt.  1844  double  taler.  Craig-90.  MS-63. 

Magnificent  quality  for  this  popular  issue795.00 


Hawaii 


1847  one  cent.  Plain  4,  15  Berries.  MS-60.  Medi¬ 
um  brown  with  hints  of  mint  red  ...  .  595.00 


1883  quarter.  MS-63.  Well  struck  and  fully  lustrous 
with  light  toning  . 395.00 


Peruvian  Gold 


1964  one  libra.  Very  small  mintage  of  13,000  pieces. 
Yeoman-22.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  .  .  .  169.00 


Huge  Russian  Five  Kopeks 

These  large  and  cumbersome  coins  weigh  near¬ 
ly  1.5  ounces  and  were  minted  at  a  time  when  the 
intrinsic  value  of  coins  matched  the  denomination 


they  were  given. 

1775  VF  . 

. 39.00 

1779  VF  . 

. 39.00 

1780  VF . 

. 39.00 

1781  VF . 

. 39.00 

1790  VF . 

. 39.00 

1792  VF  . 

. 39.00 

Salvador  Pesos 


Each  piece  features  the  youthful  bust  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

1911  MS-60  or  better.  A  fully  brilliant  example189.00 


1914  MS-60  or  better . 189.00 

Gold  Trade  Guineas  From 
Saudi  Arabia 


A.H.  1370  (1960)  MS-63  or  better.  An  interesting 
and  attractive  coin . 149.00 

Coins  of  Mexico 

The  long  and  rich  history  of  Mexican  numismat¬ 
ics  is  intriguing  to  collectors  of  United  States  coins. 
Mexican  coins  can  be  collected  by  type,  by  date 
within  a  series,  or  by  time  period. 

If  you're  thinking  of  expanding  your  collection 
to  include  other  than  United  States  coins,  then  you 
will  certainly  enjoy  the  coins  of  Mexico. 

The  following  is  just  a  sampling  of  some  of  the 
popular  collecting  areas.  Try  a  few  Mexican  pieces, 
you  are  bound  to  enjoy  them. 

Scarce  and  Undervalued.  .  . 

Recently  we  quizzed  an  authority  on  Mexican 
coins  as  to  the  availability  of  strictly  MS-60  or  bet¬ 
ter  Cap  and  Rays  eight  reales.  We  thought  our  re¬ 
quest  was  a  simple  one,  all  we  wanted  was  100 
pieces  with  a  reasonably  nice  mixture  of  dates.  We 
were  very  surprised  to  learn  that,  unlike  Morgan 
dollars,  the  Mexican  Cap  and  Rays  eight  reales  is 
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Coins  of  the  World 


simply  not  to  be  found  in  such  quality.  Locating 
MS-60  or  better  coins  is  a  time-consuming,  hit  or 
miss  proposition! 

In  trying  to  find  even  a  few  pieces  the  advice  from 
our  expert  friend  proved  to  be  true.  In  more  than 
two  months  of  searching  we  have  found  fewer  than 
two  dozen  pieces! 

If  you  are  interested  in  hard-to-find  type  coins, 
at  very  affordable  prices,  then  you  will  want  to  add 
one  of  these  "neat"  coins  to  your  collection. 


Balance  Scale  Pesos 


This  elusive  coin  type  was  minted  only  from  1869 
through  1873.  Uncirculated  specimens  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  locate  and  always  in  demand.  We  have 
several  nice  Uncirculated  type  pieces  in  stock 
and  will  select  one  for  you  . 169.00 


An  MS-60  or  better  Mexican  Cap  and  Rays,  eight 
reales.  Date  of  our  choice,  minted  prior  to  1900, 
is  just . 89.00 


Special  Offer  #6 5-20 


Three  More  Neat  Commemoratives 
for  Your  Type  Set 

Each  of  these  pieces  is  fully  brilliant  and 
certain  to  please.  You'll  receive,  Columbia 
SC  MS-63;  Lincoln  MS-63;  Long  Island 
MS-63.  Our  regular  combined  single  prices 
for  these  three  coins  equal  $1,099,  but  we'll 
send  you  three  beauties  for  just  $980. 


1933  Mexican  Pesos 


The  last  time  we  offered  these  beautiful  MS-63 
pieces  we  received  lots  of  orders  and  many  com¬ 
pliments.  We  have  just  a  few  pieces  left,  each 
priced  at . 11.50 


Want  List  Program 

Do  you  have  a  want  list  for  special  coins 
you  are  seeking?  Send  it  to  us,  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  she  will  let  you  know  when 
we  come  across  things  you  are  seeking. 


Cap  and  Rays  Type  Eight  Reales 


The  "Morgan  dollar  of  Mexico."  This  long  and 
interesting  series  is  often  collected  by  date  and  mint- 
mark.  We  have  a  very  nice  variety  of  issues,  all  grad¬ 
ing  EF  or  better. 

Just  $25  each,  or  purchase  an  all  different,  starter 
collection  of  10  pieces  for  just . 210.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


The  Mexican  Five  Peso 

Railroad  Commemorative 


In  1950  the  Mexican  government  struck,  in  a  limited  quantity  of  200,000  pieces,  a  .720  fine 
silver  commemorative  for  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Railroad  which  joined  Mexico  City 
to  Merida,  the  capital  of  Lie  Yucatan. 

Judged  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  modern  coins,  this  piece,  as 
illustrated,  features  a  locomotive  making  its  way  through  a  jungle  setting.  One  can  imagine 
what  a  great  task  this  must  have  been  to  cut  a  path  through  the  inhospitable  and  very  wild 
jungle,  especially  in  an  era  without  today's  modern  equipment  and  technology. 

We  recently  acquired  a  small  group  of  these  interesting  commemorative  coins.  Each  piece 
we  purchased  is  far  superior  to  normally-encountered  specimens.  Each  coin  is  fully  brilliant 
and  lustrous  with  a  minimum  of  contact  marks,  is  MS-60,  and  is  certain  to  make  an  outstand¬ 
ing  addition  to  your  collection.  Order  yours  today  for  just  $85. 
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Coins  of  the  World 


Coins  of  Canada 

Canadian  coins  have  always  been  popular  with 
collectors  in  the  United  States.  This  offering  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  asked  for 
issues  in  just  the  right  quality.  Call  to  reserve  your 
selections.  We  expect  these  to  sell  quickly. 

Small  Cents 


1923  AU-55  . 49.00 

1924  AU-55 . 21.00 


1930  MS-60.  Nearly  full  mint  red . 59.00 


Dimes 


1880-H  MS-60.  Superb  rainbow  toning  .  .275.00 

Quarters 

1872-H  AU-55.  Superb  golden  and  gray  toning.  Af¬ 
fordable  and  lovely.  Priced  at  only  .  .  .  159.00 


1919  George  V.  MS-63.  We  recently  found  out  about 
and  purchased  a  “neat"  little  hoard  of  these 


pieces  which  will  make  a  delightful  start  or  ad¬ 
dition  to  your  Canadian  type  collection.  A  nice 
buy  at  just . 335.00 

Half  Dollars 

1919  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  and  most  attractive.  A 

good  value  at  only . 215.00 

1944  MS-60  or  better.  Frosty  and  fully  brilliant.  Just 
$63  each,  or— buy  a  group  of  five  beautiful 
pieces  for  only . 275.00 


1948  MS-60  or  better.  We  purchased  the  nicest  sev¬ 
en  coins  from  an  original  bank-wrapped  roll. 
A  key  issue  in  the  series,  but  priced  at  only 
$349;  or  buy  two  for  only . 520.00 

1954  MS-60  or  better.  Fully  brilliant  with  a  few  light 

bagmarks.  Take  one  piece  for  $42  or  a  lot  of  five 
for  just . 175.00 

1955  MS-60  or  better.  The  last  date  in  this  offering 

of  pieces  selected  from  original  rolls.  Order  one 
brilliant  and  frosty  coin  for  just  $33;  or  choose 
a  group  of  five  for  . 125.00 


Silver  Dollars 


1935.  First  year  of  issue.  MS-63  $159;  outstanding 
quality  MS-64 . 225.00 


About  Lincoln  Cents 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Sol 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln  Cent  Col¬ 
lectors,  P.O.  Box  5465,  North  Hollywood,  Califor¬ 
nia  91616: 

Dear  Dave: 

Allow  me  to  add  to  the  continuous  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  so  many  collectors  and  yourself  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  numismatics,  as  published  in  your  Rare 
Coin  Review. 

First,  note  that  I  am  founder  and  president  of  the 
Society  of  Lincoln  Cent  Collectors.  As  a  collector 
since  1937,  I  have  seen  the  evolution  of  collecting 
for  half  a  century.  I  still  conclude  that  the  basis  of 
virtually  all  collector  interest  is  the  lowly  cent— 
for  some  old  timers  the  Indian  cent,  and  for  the  rest 
the  Lincoln  cent.  Each  of  the  following  gentlemen 
admitted  that  he  started  with  small  cents:  Abe 
Kosoff,  Maurice  Gould,  Dick  Yeoman,  and  yourself. 

In  the  attempt  to  create  a  renaissance  among 
collectors— new  and  old — I  founded  the  Society  in 
1982  Let  collectors  see  the  enjoyment  of 
se,irc  hing  for  the  elusive  well-struck  bright  mint  red 
sp*-'  imens  of  the  era  from  1910  through  the  early 


1930s.  There  is  much  joy  to  be  had  to  discuss  with 
collectors  the  finding  of  a  "gem"  at  an  auction  sale 
for  $100  or  so,  after  years  of  searching.  Many  hap¬ 
py  collectors  have  written  to  me  about  finding  a 
particular  issue,  and  one  collector  even  became 
very  ecstatic  after  a  long  search  yielded  what  most 
people  would  consider  to  be  a  common  piece,  a 
1954  Lincoln  cent,  but  in  truly  gem  grade,  for  which 
he  paid  $4.  Another  happy  collector  was  very  ex¬ 
cited  when  he  finally  tracked  down  a  1910  Matte 
Proof  with  the  finish  he  had  been  searching  for. 

Indeed,  only  a  few  prices  over  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  ever  been  recorded  for  Lincoln  cents. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  the  Lincoln  cents  can  be 
purchased  for  under  that  price,  and  probably  90% 
of  them  can  be  purchased  for  under  $150.  I  think 
that  the  suggestion  that  MS-65  (whatever  that  is!) 
is  necessary  to  adhere  to  in  order  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  set  is  not  meaningful,  and  many  others  agree. 

Lincoln  cent  collecting  offers  more  for  less.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  to  date  the  Society  of  Lincoln 
Cent  Collectors  has  just  issued  membership  card 
number  444  and  also  has  24  paid  up  Life  Members. 


1936  MS-63  with  lovely  toning.  A  scarce  issue  in 

this  grade . $195.00 

1939  MS-63  example.  Brilliant . 29.00 

1945  MS-63.  Quite  heavily  toned  in  blue  and  gold¬ 
en  colors . 625.00 


1949  MS-65.  Fully  prooflike  and  simply  outstand¬ 
ing  quality  . 159.00 

Canadian  Gold  Coins 

Five-Dollar  Pieces 

1912  AU-50  $189;  and  another,  AU-55  with  lustrous 
surfaces  . 225.00 


1913  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  with  a  minimum  of 
bagmarks . 395.00 


Sovereigns 


1911-C  MS-60.  Beautiful  light  toning  $175;  MS-63, 
quite  scarce  this  nice . 259.00 


A  Letter  From  Russ  Cl u nan 

After  perusing  your  latest  Rare  Coin  Review  I 
thought  you  would  find  the  enclosed  photocopy 
to  be  of  interest.  It  comes  from  a  1964  fixed  price 
list  by  Dave  Hess,  who  was  a  dealer  in  hammered 
English  material  from  1962  to  1969.  Were  he  still 
in  business  I  am  sure  he  would  have  a  really  great 
"running  total"  of  things  passing  through  his  hands, 
as  he  handled  some  really  nice  pieces. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  "Ersatz  Mint"  and  its  products,  the  50 
fiascos  and  one  debacle,  are  in  keeping  with  some 
of  the  humor  that  you  have  published. 

Take  care,  and  thanks  for  maintaining  clear  think¬ 
ing  in  our  hobby. 


/A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 
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Coins  of  England 

Among  the  most  popular  "foreign"  coins  are  the 
issues  of  the  British  Isles  and  Commonwealth  na¬ 
tions.  English  coins,  which  have  been  produced  for 
hundreds  of  years,  are  easily  understood  by  collec¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States,  and  much  of  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  is  familiar  to  us. 

An  added  bonus  for  the  numismatist  is  that  of¬ 
ten  coins  of  considerable  age  can  be  acquired  in 
extraordinary  condition  at  relatively  modest  prices. 
The  offering  which  follows  contains  a  widely  di¬ 
verse  and  interesting  selection  of  coins  for  collec¬ 
tors.  While  rarities  are  included,  many  inexpensive 
pieces  of  historic  and  numismatic  significance  are 
also  offered. 

Please  take  a  few  moments  to  review  this  impor¬ 
tant  offering.  A  sample  order  is  bound  to  bring  you 
coins  which  will  provide  hours  of  pleasure  and  help 
to  expand  your  collecting  horizons. 

This  listing  is  arranged  by  ruler  rather  than  de¬ 
nomination.  The  smallest  denomination  coins  from 
each  king  or  queen's  reign  is  offered  first,  thus  cop¬ 
per,  silver,  and  gold  coins  are  listed  in  that  order. 

If  you  are  interested  in  beginning  a  collection  of 
English  or  other  world  coins  but  don't  know  how 
to  begin,  give  Tom  Becker  a  call.  He  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  any  topic  you  have  in  mind. 

Elizabeth  I 


Crown.  No  Date.  (1601)  Mintmark  I.  Seaby-2582. 
Pleasing  VF-30.  Struck  on  a  better  than  average 
planchet.  Impressive  . 1,250.00 

Charles  I 


1646  half  crown.  Newark  besieged.  A  crudely 
made  coin.  VF-30 . 595.00 


1642  Oxford  half  pound.  Seaby-2945.  A  very  popu¬ 
lar  large-size  coin.  VF-30 . 1,250.00 

Charles  II 


1665  pattern  farthing  struck  in  silver.  Peck-414.  Nice¬ 
ly  toned.  EF-45  . 325.00 


1677  sixpence.  S-3382.  Well  struck  and  lustrous. 
EF-45  . 325.00 


1680  half  crown.  S-3367.  A  very  scarce  date  in  a 
series  of  popular  and  difficult  to  locate  type 
coins.  The  example  we  offer  is  a  very  lustrous 
EF-45  . 695.00 


James  II 


1687  sixpence.  S-3413.  Quite  scarce.  We  offer  a 
beautifully  toned  AU-50  for  just . 650.00 


William  and  Mary 


1689  half  crown.  S-3435.  A  popular  type  that  has 
become  very  difficult  to  locate  in  grades  above 
VF.  Well-struck  and  problem-free  EF/AU  speci¬ 
men.  Just . 895.00 


William  III 

1696  halfpenny.  S-3554.  EF-45  . 625.00 


1696  sixpence.  S-3520.  MS-60,  attractive  light  toning 
. 189.00 


1696-B.  Bristol  Mint,  sixpence.  S-3521.  Very  scarce. 
Exceptionally  well  struck,  and  beautifully  toned 
MS-60  . 350.00 


1696-Y  York  Mint,  sixpence.  S-3526. 

Uncirculated-55 . 

1698  S-3538.  A  scarce  date  in  the  series. 
One  unobtrusive  rim  nick . 


About 

325.00 

MS-60. 

450.00 


1700  sixpence.  S-3538.  Well  struck  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  toned  MS-60  . 195.00 

1700  shilling.  S-3516.  Lustrous  EF-45  189.00 


Great  Books  For  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue— for 
some  really  terrific  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 
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The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada 

Some  curious  facts  about  a  curious  token 


By  John  J.  Ford ,  Jr. 


"Original"  1794  Copper  Company  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada  token  from  the  Garrett  Collec¬ 
tion  Sale,  sold  by  us  in  October  1980,  Lot 
1528.  Note  that  the  "O"  in  COPPER  is  cir¬ 
cular,  whereas  on  the  copy  or  "restrike" 
it  is  decidedly  oval. 


Copy,  called  "restrike"  by  some,  of  the  1794  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  halfpenny 
token  of  the  type  sold  by  J.  Rochelle  Thomas  in  the  1890s. 


The  following  article  originally  appeared  in  The 
Coin  Collector's  journal,  May-june  1951,  and  was 
called  to  our  attention  by  John  I.  Ford,  lr.,  the 
author,  when  he  read  our  description  of  Lot  3078 
in  our  Taylor  Collection  Sale  (March  1987).  The 
Taylor  specimen  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada  was  listed  with  the  statement  that  it 
"probably  dates  from  circa  1 805  to  1810."  At  the 
sale  itself  this  was  corrected,  the  attention  of  bid¬ 
ders  was  called  to  its  nature  as  a  piece  made  in 
later  years,  and  it  sold  for  $357.50  to  a  floor  bidder. 

The  limited  interest  in  the  earlier  issues  of 
our  country  together  with  those  of  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  by  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  of  collectors,  seems  to  stem  from  a  decided 
lack  of  exposure  to  the  fascinating  background 
often  connected  with  such  pieces. 

Almost  80  years  ago,  Thomas  Wilson,  the  avid 
pioneer  collector  of  Canadian  coins,  introduced 
one  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  Copper  Compa¬ 
ny  of  Upper  Canada  tokens  to  the  collecting  gen¬ 
try  of  North  America.  The  obverse  of  the  piece 
portrayed  a  reclining  river  god  holding  a  trident 
aloft  and  the  date,  1794,  below.  The  legend  FER- 
TILITATEM  DIVITIAS  QUE  CIRCUMFERREMUS, 
displayed  in  incused  letters  about  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  coin,  was  freely  translated  as  "Distribut¬ 
ing  Fertility  and  Wealth."  The  name  of  the 
engraver,  PONTHON,  also  appeared  upon  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  piece.  The  reverse  was  comparatively 
simple,  COPPER  COMPANY  OF  UPPER  CANA¬ 
DA  within  a  circle,  surrounded  by  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  ONE  HALF  PENNY. 

In  1869,  immediately  prior  to  Mr.  Wilson's  ac¬ 
quisition  of  his  specimen,  Alfred  Sandham  in  his 
Coins  Tokens  and  Medals  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  quoted  a  description  of  the  piece  from  the 
recent  work  published  in  England  by  the  Rev. 
Christmas.  Sandham  observed  that  "This  coin  was 
struck  in  England  for  the  Company,  and  cannot 
have  been  very  extensively  circulated,  from  the  fact, 
that  as  far  as  we  are  aware  no  cabinet  in  Canada 
possesses  a  specimen."  (Sandham,  p.7;  p.21,  No.4; 
PL-1,  No.  9). 

After  Sandham's  attempt  at  fanning  to  flame  a 
growing  interest  in  Canadian  numismatics,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  authors  succeeded  in  describing  a  large 
number  of  early  Canadian  items.  Almost  all  of  these 
made  mention  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper 
Canada  token. 

Dr.  Joseph  LeRoux,  in  1882,  published  a  Com¬ 
plete  Canadian  Copper  Coin  Catalog.  In  it,  he  listed 
the  Copper  Company  piece  as  No.  47  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  desired  the  coin  for  his  personal  col¬ 
lection  The  following  year,  LeRoux  again  listed  the 
piece,  this  time  in  his  Numismatic  Atlas  for  Cana¬ 
da  Here,  he  illustrated  the  coin  (P-6)  and  indicat¬ 
ed  its  rarity  as  excessive  (No.  64,  Rarity-7), 
mentioning  that  the  piece  had  already  sold  for  $15. 
In  1888  and  1892,  Dr.  LeRoux  published  the  first 
and  ser  ond  editions  of  his  famous  Canadian  Coin 


Cabinet,  and,  both  instances,  advanced  the  rarity 
of  the  Copper  Company  coins  to  Rarity-8  which 
meant  the  item  was  "precious."  (LeRoux,  P-122, 
No.  696.) 

The  LeRoux  works  undoubtedly  inspired  P. 
Napoleon  Breton  of  Montreal  who,  in  1890,  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  pamphlet  on  Canadian  material 
which  was  extremely  popular  and  ran  to  5,000  co¬ 
pies  in  two  editions.  Breton,  in  1894,  published 
his  famous  and  momentous  work.  The  History  of 
the  Coins  and  Tokens  Relating  to  Canada.  In  this 
standard  reference,  Breton  listed  the  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  of  Upper  Canada  token  as  No.  721  and  rat¬ 
ed  it  as  Rarity-5.  (Worth  from  $50  to  $100).  In  spite 
of  this  relatively  high  valuation,  Breton  condemned 
the  piece  in  the  text.  "This  is  the  first  coin  struck 
for  Canada  after  the  conquest.  As  all  known  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  piece  are  Proofs,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  never  issued  for  circulation,  and  that  the 
dies  are  probably  in  the  hands  of  some  collector 
who  issues  specimens  from  time  to  time  so  as  not 
to  break  the  price." 

Breton's  book  inspired  the  collecting  of  Canadi¬ 
an  coins  and  tokens  to  its  greatest  height  and  such 


famous  collectors  as  McLachlan,  Michaud,  the 
Harts,  Campeau,  Casault,  Boucher,  and  others, 
often  paid  high  prices  for  such  rarities  as  the  Cop¬ 
per  Company  piece.  This  tremendous  interest  and 
demand,  inspired  by  well-to-do  collectors  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  keen  students,  soon  became  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  operations  of  a  very  odd  nature. 

The  Muling 

The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  halfpen¬ 
ny  reverse  had  long  been  known  muled  with  the 
reverse  of  the  famous  1 796  Myddleton  (Kentucky) 
token  (Breton,  P-1 1 7,  No.  722).  The  first  recorded 
specimen  of  the  mule,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
appeared  a  very  few  years  prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  type.  The  Mickley  Collection, 
sold  in  New  York  in  1867,  possessed  a  specimen 
of  the  muling  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  in  Sandham's  book.  Sandham's  mention  of 
the  mule  was  followed  by  LeRoux,  who,  in  his 
1883,  1888,  and  1892  publications  listed  the  item 
as  slightly  less  rare  than  the  regular  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  piece.  (LeRoux,  1883.  No.  65,  Rarity-6,  Sales 
record  of  $13;  1888  to  1892  No.  697, 
Rarity-7— extremely  rare). 
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The  odd  fabric  of  the  muling  perhaps  influenced 
general  opinion  of  the  regular  piece.  In  1886, 
Robert  W.  McLachlan,  perhaps  the  greatest  Cana¬ 
dian  numismatist,  penned  a  small  booklet  called 
A  Descriptive  Catalog  of  Coins,  Tokens  &  Medals. 
McLachlan  listed  both  the  regular  variety  and  the 
mule  and  his  comments  concerning  each  are  of 
great  interest.  He  listed  the  Copper  Company  var¬ 
iety  as  No.  CCXIX  and  rated  it  as  Rarity-6.  "This 
is  the  earliest  coin  struck  for  Canada  subsequent 
to  the  conquest.  The  execution  of  the  piece  is  of 
a  high  order,  similar  to  the  better  class  of  the  1 8th- 
century  tokens.  There  seems  never  to  have  been 
any  issue  of  this  token  for  circulation,  as  no  speci¬ 
men  has  ever  been  met  with  here  in  change,  nor 


do  any  of  the  older  collectors  include  an  impres¬ 
sion  among  their  lists  of  rarities.  The  only  known 
examples  are  Proofs  that  have  come  from  some  En¬ 
glish  numismatist."  The  mule  was  listed  as  No. 
CCXX  and  also  rated  as  Rarity-6.  "This,  like  the 
former  one,  is  rare,  never  having  gone  into  gener¬ 
al  circulation;  they  both  are  really  English  trade 
tokens  of  the  1 8th-century,  and  are  no  doubt  from 
the  hands  of  the  same  engraver,  as  are  the  one- 
penny  and  one-cent  pieces  of  Sierra  Leone,  to 
which  they  bear  a  close  resemblance.  Proofs  of 
these  latter  coins  are  sold  at  from  one  to  two  shill¬ 
ings  in  London,  while  the  Copper  Company  pieces 
bring  from  $1 5  to  $20.  If  the  dies  are  still  in  exis¬ 
tence,  as  the  fact  that  these  Proof  mule  pieces  turn 


up  so  regularly  would  seem  to  indicate,  they  have 
been  carefully  manipulated  to  keep  up  the  price 
so  well."  (See  also  the  American  journal  of  Numis¬ 
matics,  Vol.  XVI,  page  34.) 

McLachlan's  caustic  appraisal  of  the  muling  and 
his  concern  regarding  the  possible  misuse  of  the 
dies  presumably  influenced  Breton  in  his  opinion 
of  both  varieties. 

While  actually,  Mr.  M.'s  feelings  in  the  matter 
were  only  faintly  correct  in  the  case  of  the  muling 
and  completely  wrong  regarding  the  regular  Cop¬ 
per  Company  piece,  both  he  and  P.N.  Breton 
unknowingly  anticipated  the  realization  of  their 
worst  fears. 

Thus,  at  time  when  the  origin  of  the  regular  Cop¬ 
per  Company  variety  was  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
the  repetitious  appearance  together  with  the  general 
make-up  of  the  muling  was  seriously  open  to  ques¬ 
tion,  many  collectors  in  the  British  Isles,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  received  a  very  interesting 
communication. 

The  J.R.  Thomas  Card  and  Order  Form 

In  the  late  Spring  of  1894,  one  J.  Rochelle  Tho¬ 
mas,  a  dealer  in  coins  and  medals,  located  in  Lon¬ 
don,  contacted  many  prominent  collectors  via  a 
small  card  or  circular.  Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  the 
"Original  dies"  of  the  rare  halfpenny  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  Company  of  Upper  Canada  had  recently  been 
discovered  and  that  they  were  currently  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  In  an  obvious  effort  to  capitalize  upon  the 
limited  number  of  regular  Copper  Company  pieces 
known,  Mr.  Thomas  offered  Proof  impressions  from 
his  dies  at  42  shillings  in  silver  and  at  21  shillings 
in  bronze.  This  offer  was  substantiated,  on  the  same 
card,  by  the  announcement  that  only  12  pieces 
were  struck  in  silver  and  but  50  in  bronze.  Tho¬ 
mas  was  undoubtedly  an  early  and  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  direct  mail  type  of  advertising  as  his 
card  included  a  small  order  form  which  could  be 
easily  detached. 

The  Thomas  "Numismatist"  Ad 

The  May  1894  issue  of  The  Numismatist  carried 
an  advertisement  by  J.R.  Thomas  which  closely 
resembled  the  card  he  had  sent  through  the  mails. 
In  his  ad,  Thomas  priced  his  wares  in  dollars,  the 
silver  piece  at  $10  and  the  bronze  at  $5.  As  both 
illustrations  prove,  J.R.T.  maintained  his  contention 
that  he  had  the  original  dies. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  Thomas  did  have  the 
original  dies  and  that  he  was,  more  or  less,  pan¬ 
dering  the  value  of  the  original  coins,  caused  Dr. 
Marvin  to  publish  an  article  in  The  American  jour¬ 
nal  of  Numismatics  commenting  rather  severely 
upon  the  reprehensible  practice  of  resurrecting  old 
dies  and  producing  restrikes  from  them.  The  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Marvin  article  was  based  upon  the  sale 
of  these  coins,  by  Thomas,  at  a  figure  which  was 
quite  moderate  when  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  originals,  to  people  who  considered  them 
almost  as  desirable.  As  the  A.j.N.  article  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  we  reprint  it  here  as  it  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  the  A.j.N.,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  1, 
Page  19  (July  1894). 

Recent  Restrike  of  a  Canadian  Token 

We  learn  that  the  dies  of  the  halfpenny  token 
of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  England,  and  it  is 
with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  that  we  have  read 
an  announcement  of  a  dealer  in  that  country, 
that  they  are  now  in  his  possession,  and  that 
he  will  strike  1 2  specimens  in  silver  and  50  in 
bronze,  at  $10  and  $5  respectively. 

It  is  by  such  mercenary  and  much  to  be 
deplored  proceedings  as  this,  that  the  science 
is  smirched,  and  suspicion  unjustly  cast  upon 
it.  It  is  detrimental  to  both  the  collector  and  the 
dealer.  There  are  far  too  many  pieces  of  this 
class  circulating  from  cabinet  to  cabinet,  and 
frequently  through  the  medium  of  the  auction 
room.  It  is  true  their  character  is  sometimes 
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TO  COIN  COLLECTORS. 

THE  RARE  PROOF  HALFPENNY  OF  THE  COPPER  COMPANY 
OF  UPPER  CANADA.  DATED  1794. 

The  ORIGINAL  PI LS  of  this  excessively  rare  and  lieantitnl  coin 
have  recently  been  discovered,  and  are  in  my  possession. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  Neptune  holding  a  indent, 
the  date  1TVM,  anl  the  inscription  “  fbktilitaTKM,'-  Aie. 

On  the  reverse  onk-halk-pbsny  comm  .  comvakv  .  ok  .  t'msn 

CANADA. 

Only  a  very  few  g|>eciu>ens  of  this  Coin  are  known  to  exist,  and 
I  have  therefore  had  struck  off  a  limited  number  of  Proof  Pieces 
from  the  dies,  viz:.  TWELVE  SPECIMEN'S  in  SILVER  and  FIFTY 
SPECIMENS  in  BRONZE.  The  dies  being  in  perfect  preservation, 
these  Coins  are  as  brilliant  and  fine  as  the  rare  originals  Price  in 
Silver,  42*.  ;  anil  in  Bronie,  21*.  To  lie  obtained  only  from 

J.  ROCHELLE  THOMAS, 

1ST  XT  MI6MATXST, 

Granville  Chambers,  Orchard  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W. 

Co  Der  /Bajcaty  tb<  Queen  ano  Ktoval  family. 


Rare  Proof  Half  Penny  of  Copper  Company 
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.  The  original  dies  of  this  excessively  rare  and  beautiful  coin  have  recently 
been  discovered  and  are  in  my  possession.  On  the  obverse  is  a  recumbent  fig¬ 
ure  of  Neptune  holding  a  trident,  the  date  1794  below  and  the  inscription  fkk- 
1 .  tilitatem  etc.  On  the  reverse  one  -  half  •  fenny,  Copper  Company  of  Up- 

r  r  Canada.  Ooly  a  very  few  specimens  at  this  coin  are  known  to  exist,  and 
have  therefore  had  struck  off  a  limited  number  of  proof  pieces,  viz:  12  speci¬ 
mens  in  silver  and  50  specimens  in  bronze.  The  dies  being  in  perfect  preserv¬ 
ation  these  coins  are  as  brilliant  and  fine  as  the  rare  originals.  Price  in  silver 
<  io  dollars,  and  in  bronze  5  dollars.  Tr> he  obtained  only  from 

J.  HOOBCEII-M  THOMAS, 

Granville  Chambers,  Orchard  8trekt, 
PORTMAN  SQUARE.  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

;  Antiquarian  and  Medallist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family. 


J.  Rocheile  Thomas'  advertisements  for  1794-dated  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  tokens, 
as  they  appeared  in  1894,  100  years  after  the  date  on  the  coin. 
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plainl>  indicated,  but  they  are  often  smuggled 
into  the  market  without  a  word  of  comment, 
or  described  in  terms  purposely  misleading.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  all  those  who  value  and 
esteem  the  science  and  desire  to  see  its  integrity 
and  authenticity  preserved,  will  carefully  with¬ 
hold  their  countenance  from  the  proposed  en¬ 
terprise  of  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  and  decline 
to  purchase  his  "Brummagem”  wares. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  vigorous  crusade  was 
inaugurated  against  all  manner  of  imitations,  as 
well  as  those  who  exploit  them;  and  com¬ 
plaisant  dealers  who  accommodate  owners  by 
foisting  their  spurious  pieces  upon  the  market, 
should  be  promptly  and  determinedly  frowned 
down.  Surely  the  genuine  and  bona  fide  field 
is  large  enough  to  afford  a  profitable  scope  for 
reputable  dealers. 

The  October  1894  number  of  Spink's  Numismat¬ 
ic  Circular,  the  house  organ  of  the  highly  respect¬ 
ed  British  dealers,  copied  the  Marvin  article  as  it 
originally  appeared,  and,  according  to  R.W. 
McLachlan,  for  this  indiscretion  had  to  pay  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  damages. 

In  any  event,  Spink  apologized  to  Mr.  Thomas 
in  the  April  1 895  number  of  their  magazine.  Their 
apology  fits  in  well  with  our  story  and  therefore 
we  reproduce  it  here. 

Recent  Restrike  of  Canadian  Token 

In  our  issue  of  October  1 894  we  reproduced 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  American  jour¬ 
nal  of  Numismatics  for  the  previous  July  on  the 
above  subject;  which  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas 
considered  cast  serious  reflections  upon  his 
character  and  business,  and  he  thereupon  com¬ 
menced  an  action  against  us  which  has  now 
been  happily  arranged  on  terms  satisfactory  to 
him. 

We  desire  by  this  to  apologize  to  him  for  any 
seeming  reflections  by  the  article  and  un¬ 
reservedly  withdraw  such  statements,  and  regret 
that  the  same  was  reproduced  by  us.  In  such 
reproduction  we  were  not  imbued  with  the  least 
feeling  against  Mr.  Thomas,  with  whom  for 
many  years  we  have  had  considerable  business 
transactions  and  by  the  insertion  of  the  article 
complained  of  our  only  desire  was  to  further 
the  interest  of  the  numismatic  art  generally  and 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  firm  reprinted  the 
A.j.N.  article  and  thereby  raised  the  ire  of  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas,  R.W.  McLachlan  wrote  to  the  American  jour¬ 
nal  of  Numismatics  concerning  the  so-called 
restrikes  and  called  attention  to  the  prophetic  at¬ 
tributes  of  his  earlier  writings.  On  page  62,  of  the 
October  1894  journal,  McLachlan's  letter  is 
reproduced  in  full. 

Mr.  McLachlan's  observations,  at  this  point,  seem 
somewhat  ambiguous.  It  appears  obvious  that  he 
was  not  fully  familiar,  at  that  time,  with  the  nature 
of  the  Thomas  productions.  He  cautioned  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  "restrikes”  not  to  confuse  them  with 
the  pieces  previously  sold.  In  the  same  breath, 
McLachlan  went  on  to  state  that  the  issues  which 
have  occasionally  appeared  during  the  past  few 
years  were  possibly  themselves  merely  restrikes. 

The  renowned  Canadian  numismatist  undoubt¬ 
edly  shared  the  popular  belief  that  the  Thomas 
pieces  were  identical  with  the  originals  struck  a 
century  earlier.  This  belief  probably  substantiated 
his  earlier  theories  concerning  the  possible  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  dies  and  the  annual  manufacture  of 
specimens. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Thomas  did  not 
have  the  original  dies  at  all.  His  were  either  con¬ 
temporary  dies  cut  at  the  same  time  as  those  used 
to  strike  the  original  coins,  or  as  is  more  likely,  were 
out  and  out  frauds. 

Mr  McLachlan,  in  an  address  read  at  the  1912 
ANA  Rochester  convention,  corrected  many  of  his 


earlier  ideas  concerning  the  Copper  Company 
pieces  and  stated  that  the  Thomas  specimens  were 
forgeries.  "And  yet  a  comparison  of  the  original, 
with  the  so-called  restrike,  clearly  shows  the  latter 
to  be  a  clever  forgery,  for  while  at  an  ordinary 
glance,  no  difference  is  noticeable,  so  close  is  the 
imitation,  both  obverse  and  reverse  dies  differ  in 
many  minor  details.  One  of  these  differences  can 
easily  be  noted.  The  Rs  in  "COPPER"  and  'UPPER,' 
which  in  the  genuine  are  old  style  with  straight 
ends,  in  the  false  are  new  style  with  curved  ends." 

The  reverses  of  the  original  Copper  Company 
piece  and  the  Thomas  impression,  when  compared, 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  variance  in  fabrication. 
We  have  always  used  the  "O"  in  COPPER  as  a 
criterion;  the  letter  in  the  original  being  perfectly 
round,  while  in  the  forgery,  the  letter  is  decidedly 
oval  in  shape. 

Modern  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Copper 
Company  pieces  seem  more  than  a  little  confused. 
Mr.  Howard  Kurth,  an  excellent  and  unusally 
methodical  student,  presented,  some  years  ago,  a 
paper  to  the  Albany  Numismatic  Society  titled 
"Canadian  Coppers."  This  article  later  appeared 
in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine.  In  it,  Mr. 
Kurth  questioned  the  origin  of  the  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  pieces  and  evidently  was  not  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  so-called  restrikes.  We  quote  from 
his  article: 

One  of  the  earliest  tokens  referring  to  Cana¬ 
da  is  the  rare  halfpenny  of  1  794  inscribed, 
"Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada"  (B-721 ). 
This  beautiful  token,  showing  on  the  obverse 
a  reclining  river  god,  was  never  intended  for 
circulation.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  fabricat¬ 
ed  by  some  coin  dealer  in  England  especially 
to  be  sold  to  collectors.  The  few  examples 
known  are  all  in  perfect  condition.  A  die  vari¬ 
ety  having  an  oval-shaped  "O"  in  the  word 
"Copper"  is  thought  to  be  a  later  copy,  and  is 
less  rare  than  the  so-called  original,  but  why 
it  should  be  considered  any  less  authentic  is  not 
quite  clear.  Another  rarity  (B-722)  was  synthe¬ 
sized  by  muling  the  "Copper  Company"  die 
with  the  reverse  of  the  Myddelton  "Kentucky" 
token  of  1 796. 

Another  noted  numismatist  and  good  friend  of 
ours,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Ferguson,  wrote  concerning 
the  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  pieces  in 
his  "Canadian  Coin  Notes"  which  appeared  in  this 
journal  nearly  1 1  years  ago.  Mr.  Ferguson  quoted 
Mr.  McLachlan's  famous  article  on  the  "Copper 
Tokens  of  Upper  Canada"  which  appeared  in  the 
1915  A.j.N.  At  the  time,  McLachlan  seemed  to  rest 
content  with  the  theory  that  while  referring  to  the 
coin  as  being  the  earliest  relating  to  the  province, 
struck  under  British  rule,  it  is  in  reality  an  English 
18th-century  trade  token,  issued,  as  he  believed, 
as  a  speculation  by  some  English  coin  dealer  for 
sale  to  collectors. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  Copper  Company  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada  halfpenny  is  in  fact  a  definite  pattern 
for  an  authentic  Canadian  copper  coinage.  The  full 
story  is  told  by  Paul  Montgomery  in  his  The 
Romance  of  Canada's  Money  published  in  1 933. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1 791  effected  a  great 
political  change  in  Canada  by  dividing  the  province 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  next  year, 
General  John  Graves  Simcoe  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  Upper  Canada.  Earlier  in  1  787,  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  which  prohibited 
the  importation  and  circulation  of  "any  halfpence 
or  other  copper  coin,  other  than  Tower  halfpence 
or  such  copper  as  may  and  do  legally  pass  current 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  For  a  great  many  rea¬ 
sons,  this  act  did  not  prove  a  solution  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  problems  that  troubled  Canada  and,  in  fact, 
it  had  a  contrary  effect  for  it  tended  to  denude  the 
country  of  all  copper  coinage.  Shortly  after  Gov. 


Simcoe  took  office,  the  first  parliamentary  gather¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Newark  (now  Niagara  on  the  Lake). 
Many  valuable  details  of  this  meeting  together  with 
records  of  other  early  legislation  were  lost  due  to 
their  destruction  by  fire  in  1813.  It  is  known 
however,  that  Gov.  Simcoe  gave  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  state  of  money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  then 
in  circulation  in  his  domain.  After  numerous  de¬ 
bates  upon  the  subject,  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  have  a  distinctive  coinage 
for  Upper  Canada.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  of  design,  minting,  and  any  per¬ 
tinent  suggestions  brought  to  their  attention  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  new  coin. 

An  order  was  placed  with  the  highly  regarded 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  the  pieces  were 
struck  at  their  establishment  at  Staffordshire,  near 
Birmingham.  The  dies  were  cut  by  Ponthon,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  diesinker  of  the  period  who  was  then  employed 
at  the  Soho  Mint.  Ponthon  was  an  unusually  ^killed 
diecutter  who  designed  and  engraved  a  number 
of  dies  including  those  for  the  Daniel  Eccleston, 
Lancaster  halfpenny. 

The  patterns  were  shipped  to  Canada  and  late 
in  1 794  were  exhibited  to  the  legislature.  Gov.  Sim¬ 
coe,  having  gone  this  far  with  the  experiment, 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  the  Home  Office  into 
his  confidence.  Accordingly,  samples  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  Company  of  Upper  Canada  pieces  were  sent 
back  to  England  with  a  request  for  permission  to 
circulate  them.  Simcoe's  letter  reviewed  the  poor 
monetary  situation  in  the  colony  and  vividly 
described  the  obstacles  facing  any  serious  efforts 
towards  serious  trade  expansion.  The  home  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  grant  permission  for  active 
manufacture  and  circulation  of  the  halfpennies,  but 
were  not  unsympathetic  toward  the  governor's  plea 
for  monetary  reform.  Instead  of  permitting  the  beau¬ 
tiful  coins  by  Boulton  and  Watt  to  be  manufactured 
and  circulated,  a  shipment  of  worn  and  poor  cop¬ 
pers  was  sent  to  Canada  from  Ireland.  This  "junk" 
was  replaced  in  Ireland  by  a  new  issue  of  pieces 
made  expressly  for  circulation  there  as  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  the  North  American  colony  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  nondescript  material  removed  from 
Irish  circulation. 

The  Copper  Company  inscription  on  the  patterns 
seems  to  be  based  upon  early  exploitation  of  the 
copper  mines  to  the  north  of  lakes  Superior  and 
Huron.  Perhaps  the  basic  plan  was  to  manufacture 
coins  abroad  from  native  Canadian  copper,  but  we 
will  probably  never  know  due  to  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  records. 

To  further  strengthen  the  background  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  Company  pattern,  reference  can  be  made  to 
The  Nineteenth  Century  Token  Coinage  by  W.J. 
Davis,  1904.  On  page  XIX,  Davis  lists  coins  and 
medals  struck  at  the  Soho  Mint,  Staffordshire,  by 
Boulton  and  Watt.  This  account  is  taken  from  an 
early  circular  letter  printed  by  that  firm  and  listing 
their  most  attractive  productions  in  an  evident  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  new  customers.  Under  colonial, 
miscellaneous,  we  find  the  Copper  Company  of 
Upper  Canada  halfpenny. 

It  is  extremely  odd  that  the  Myddelton  tokens  or 
the  Myddelton  (British  Settlement  Kentucky)  Cop¬ 
per  Company  mule  cannot  be  found  in  the  early 
Boulton  and  Watt  list.  The  Myddelton  pieces  have 
long  been  considered  an  American  colonial  issue 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  they  were  made  for  an 
Anglo-American  colonization  society  somewhat  on 
the  order  of  the  French  Castorland  situation.  While 
we  can  only  assume  and  attempt  to  place  the 
threads  together,  it  must  be  remembered  that  either 
French  or  British  colonization,  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter,  would  have  been  a  very  touchy  political  propo¬ 
sition  during  that  period  up  to  and  including  the 
time  that  the  Boulton  and  Watt  list  was  circulated. 

The  Myddelton  Company  mule,  combining  the 
two  reverses,  was  undoubtedly  made  during  the 
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craze  for  tokens  which  prevailed  in  England,  1 794 
to  1797,  or  even  a  few  years  thereafter.  It  was 
perhaps,  a  production  of  Young,  Till,  and  Taylor, 
the  two  former  dealers  in  coins  and  medals,  who, 
according  to  Davis,  muled  Boulton's  dies  some¬ 
what  extensively  (Davis,  P-XVII). 

According  to  L.  Forrer  in  his  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Medallists  Ponthon  cut  the  dies  for  both 
the  regular  Copper  Company  issue  and  the  mul¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  coin  described  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  Kentucky  coin,  in  silver,  presumably  a 
Myddelton,  dated  1 796,  appeared  in  a  Sotheby  sale 
in  March  1 81 9  in  London.  The  piece  described  was 
said  to  be  by  KNUCKLER.  This  could  only  have 
been  Conrad  H.  Kuchler,  a  German  medallist  and 
coin  engraver  employed  at  Soho,  1790  through 
1806.  We  differ  with  Forrer,  and  believe  that  the 
Myddelton  tokens,  both  obverse  and  reverse  dies, 
were  cut  by  Kuchler  and  that  the  mule  represents 
a  hybrid  product,  the  fruit  of  two  engravers. 

The  original  Copper  Company  piece  as  well  as 
examples  of  the  Myddelton  token  in  both  metals 
can  be  found  on  page  No.  246  of  the  Provincial 
Copper  Coins,  Tokens,  Tickets  and  Medalets  issued 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  by 
Thomas  Sharp,  London,  1834.  Other  early  listings 
and  records  indicate  that  the  Copper  Company  pat¬ 


Want  List  Program 

Do  you  have  a  want  list  for  special  coins 
you  are  seeking?  Send  it  to  us,  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  sh&will  let  you  know  when 
we  come  across  things  you  are  seeking. 


"Great  Service  and  Coins" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  S.R.C.,  an 
Oregon  client: 

Dear  Brenda  Quinby: 

Thank  you  for  the  great  selection  for  my  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollar  collection  as  part  of  your  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program.  Your  quality  is  really  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  grade.  I  have  tried  other  programs 
by  other  companies  which  amounted  to  "much  ado 
about  nothing."  Your  coins  and  your  program  have 
proved  to  be  superior  by  far.  .  .  . 

Thank  you  for  your  great  service  and  the  great 
coins.  I  look  forward  to  a  long  and  rewarding  rela¬ 
tionship  with  your  firm. 


The  Bowers  and  Merena 
Comparison  Test 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison 
Test  has  never  been  successfully  challenged,  but 
we  invite  you  to  try!  After  you  receive  an  order 
from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you  are  encouraged 
to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by  item, 
from  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You 
have  to  make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the 
coins  delivered,  for  comparing  to  prices  adver¬ 
tised  by  others  (but  not  actually  delivered  to  you 
or  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the  quality 
is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do 
this!  If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  the  very 
best  you  can  buy  anywhere,  just  return  the  coins 
and  an  instant  refund  awaits  you.  You  might 
think  that  we  are  taking  a  big  chance  by  mak¬ 
ing  this  challenge— but  we  are  not.  We  would 
be  surprised  that  if  in  the  course  of  examining 
many  coins  you  return  even  a  single  item! 


tern  and  the  Myddelton  patterns,  if  the  latter  can 
be  called  such,  are  strictly  contemporary  pieces. 
The  mule  is  probably  an  authentic  restrike  manufac¬ 
tured  at  an  early  date  solely  for  the  collecting  frater¬ 
nity.  We  differ  with  McLachlan  in  that  we  believe 
the  mules  could  have  all  been  made  at  an  early 
period  and  the  dies  destroyed  or  lost.  The  steady 
appearance  of  the  mulings  during  the  last  part  of 
the  19th  century  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
careful  handling  and  dispersion  of  a  small  hoard 
of  such  pieces. 

A  detailed  listing  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada  patterns  and  forgeries  and  the  Myddel¬ 
ton  (British  Settlement  Kentucky)  Copper  Company 
mules  is  presented  herewith  to  remove  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  confusion.  The  valuations  given  are  based 
upon  a  careful  study  of  all  available  records,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  appearance  of  various  specimens  at 
public  sale  during  the  past  75  years. 

1794  PATTERN.  Obv.  River  God.  FERTILITATEM 
DIVITIAS  QUE  CIRCUMFERREMUS.  Ponthon. 
Rev.  COPPER  COMPANY  OF  UPPER  CANA¬ 
DA  within  circle.  Around  ONE  HALF  PENNY. 
Breton-721.  Raymond-71.  Bronze.  (Proofs  only) 
$75. 

A  specimen  of  the  original  is  known  in  pewter 


or  lead.  Impressions  are  also  known  of  the  ob¬ 
verse  only,  one  struck  before  the  legends  were 
added,  in  the  same  composition.  See  the  j.G. 
Murdoch  sale,  1903. 

1794  FORGERY.  As  above.  Struck  by  Thomas. 
(1894) 

Breton-721.  Raymond-72.  Bronze.  (Also  with 
a  bronzed  surface)  (Proofs  only)  $5 
Raymond-72a. 

White  metal,  (resembles  tin)  $7.50 
Raymond-72b. 

Silver  $17.50 

Specimens  are  also  known  in  gold  and  in  lead. 
See  Murdoch  and  W.W.C.  Wilson  sales. 

1  796  MULING.  Obv.  Hope  presenting  a  male  and 
female  child  to  America.  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT 
KENTUCKY.  Rev.  COPPER  COMPANY  OF  UP¬ 
PER  CANADA  within  circle.  Around,  ONE 
HALF  PENNY. 

Breton-722.  Raymond-73.  Bronze  (Proofs  only) 
$60 

Several  authorities,  including  Atkins  and  Bre¬ 
ton  (1912)  insist  the  mule  is  known  in  silver. 
We  have  never  seen  a  specimen. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 


Charlotte  Mint 
Gold  Coins: 


1838*1861 


Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins,  by  Douglas  Winter.  (Stock  No.  BWI-812),  soft- 
bound.  $14.95;  (Stock  No.  BWI-813),  hardbound.  $29.95. 

Written  by  Douglas  Winter,  this  book  disusses  each  and  every  Charlotte  Mint 
gold  coin,  including  characteristics,  rarity,  and  numerous  other  factors.  Des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  standard  reference  in  the  field,  and  a  must  for  the  library 
of  every  serious  gold  coin  collector. 
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1701  half  crown.  S-3494.  Well  struck  with  outstand¬ 
ing  toning.  A  premium  example  of  this  scarce 
type  coin.  AU-55  . 575.00 


Anne 

1714  pattern  farthing.  S-3625,  P-742.  One  of  our 
favorite  British  coins.  We  have  two  specimens 
in  stock  of  this,  the  only  copper  coin  struck  dur¬ 
ing  Anne's  reign,  EF-45  with  pleasing  walnut 
brown  surfaces  $695;  we  also  have  a  superb 
MS-60  with  lots  of  mint  red  color  .  .  1,150.00 


1723  sixpence.  S-3652.  SSC  in  angles  on  reverse. 

EF-45  . 189.00 

1720/17  half  crown.  S-3642.  AU-50  .  .575.00 


George  II 


1735.  farthing  S-3720.  MS-63  medium  brown  and 
virtually  immaculate  surfaces . 275.00 


1749  farthing.  S-3722.  Well  struck,  medium  brown 
MS-60  with  hints  of  mint  red  on  reverse  195.00 
1754  farthing.  S-3722.  AU-55  $55;  MS-60,  hints  of 
mint  red  around  devices . 179.00 


1754  halfpenny.  S-3719.  Pleasing  AU-50  with  con¬ 
siderable  mint  red  $129;  MS-60  medium  brown 
with  some  mint  red . 349.00 


1739  shilling.  S-3701.  Roses  in  reverse  angles.  AU- 
55  with  light  toning  and  nice  lustre  .249.00 


1708  shilling.  S-3610.  Very  lustrous  and  pleasantly 
toned.  AU-55  . 259.00 


1708  half  crown.  S-3604.  Overall  light  gray  toning 
with  hints  of  underlying  lustre  peeking  through. 


EF-45  . 395.00 

1703  crown.  S-3576.  VIGO  under  bust.  A  most  at¬ 
tractive  AU-50  . 1,495.00 

George  I 

1719  farthing.  S-3662.  Deep  brown,  but  not  porous. 

EF-45  . 79.00 

1721  farthing.  S-3662.  Medium  brown,  some  hints 
of  mint  red  on  the  reverse.  EF-45  . 79.00 


1721  halfpenny.  S-3660.  AU-55.  A  most  attractive, 
deep  glossy  brown  coin . 215.00 


1729  halfpenny.  S-3717.  MS-60.  First  year  of  type. 

30%  mint  red  and  quite  scarce  this  nice  $395; 
Proof-60.  Peck-832.  Very  scarce,  chocolate  brown 
and  very  impressive . 675.00 


1749  halfpenny.  S-3719.  MS-60  with  hints  of  mint 

red . 349.00 

1753  halfpenny.  S-3719.  With  glossy  brown  surfaces 
AU-55 . 165.00 


Our  Staff 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
nearly  30  dedicated  professionals  are  on 
hand  to  provide  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
finest  value,  quality,  and  service  in  the  coin 
hobby  today.  Join  our  “family"  of  happy 
customers! 


1746  half  crown.  S-3695.  AU-55.  Lima  below  bust. 
Light  rose  and  gray  toning . 475.00 


1746  crown.  S-3690.  Proof-only  issue.  Proof-55  from 
slight  wear . 1,995.00 

George  III  Farthings 


1773  S-3775.  MS-60.  Nice  medium  brown  and  very 
attractive .  119.00 
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1806  S-3780.  MS-60.  Toned  a  mellow  tan  with  some 
hints  of  mint  red  $149;  Proof-63.  Medium  brown 
with  iridescent  highlights.  An  impressive  piece 
for . 349.00 


George  III  Shillings 


1763  S-3742.  Young  bust.  A  distinctive  one-year  type 
coin  known  as  the  “Northumberland"  shilling. 
AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and  lovely!  $650;  AU/Un- 
circulated  lightly  toned  with  beautiful  prooflike 
surfaces . 695.00 


1816  S-3790.  MS-60  with  nice  lustre  ....  139.00 

1817  S-3790.  MS-60  . 139.00 


A  Letter  From  Ken  Seymore 

In  response  to  the  Question  and  Answer  Forum 
in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  63  concerning  the  Mint's 
ending  of  the  planchet  adjustment  process  (creat¬ 
ing  adjustment  marks),  I  inform  you  that  I  have  seen 
many  1907-S,  1908-S,  and  a  few  1909-S  San 
Francisco-minted  United  States  Philippines  territor¬ 
ial  pesos  with  adjustment  marks.  Because  of  high 
silver  prices  in  1906  many  of  the  .900  fine  coins 
were  withdrawn  and  restruck  in  .800  fine  silver  with 
reduced  weight.  This  may  have  accounted  for  the 
special  attention  to  planchet  weight  for  these  first 
issues. 

In  the  same  issue  under  your  "This  and  That" 
feature  you  discussed  imaginative  descriptions  of 
colors  and  hues.  I  own  a  1972  Canadian  prooflike 
dollar  toned  a  stunning  deep  blue  on  the  Voyager 
side.  Several  dealers  who  have  seen  it  called  it  "the 
blues  brothers"  before  it  came  into  my  possession. 
It  is  quite  a  spectacular  piece. 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


1820  S-3790.  MS-60.  With  appealing  light  golden 

toning . 149.00 

1821  S-3810.  MS-60  issue  with  very  attractive  toning 
. 375.00 


1825  S-3812.  MS-60  Very  lustrous . 225.00 


George  III  Half  Crowns 


1817  S-3788.  "Bull  Head"  type.  MS-60  brilliant 
$325;  Mint  State-60  with  light  golden  and  gray 
toning . 325.00 

"Do  You  Know  Who,  in  1923  Was..." 

1 .  President  of  the  largest  steel  company? 

1 .  President  of  the  largest  gas  company? 

2 .  President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? 

4.  The  greatest  wheat  speculator? 

5.  The  great  Bear  of  Wall  Street? 

These  men  should  be  considered  some  of  the 
world's  most  successful  men,  at  least  they  found 
the  secret  of  making  money.  Now,  more  than  55 
years  later,  do  you  know  what  became  of  them? 

1 .  The  president  of  the  largest  steel  company, 
Charles  Schwab,  died  a  pauper. 

2 .  The  president  of  the  largest  gas  company, 
Howard  Bopson,  is  insane. 

3 .  The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
Richard  Whitney,  was  released  from  prison  to 
die  at  home. 

4.  The  greatest  wheat  speculator,  Arthur  Cooper, 
died  abroad,  insolvent. 

5 .  The  greatest  bear  on  Wall  Street,  Cosabee  River- 
more,  died  by  suicide. 

The  same  year,  1923,  the  winner  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  golf  championship,  Gene  Sarazen,  won  the 
US  Open  and  PGA  Tournaments.  Today  he  is  still 
playing  golf  and  is  solvent. 

The  conclusion:  Stop  worrying  about  business 
and  play  golf! 

The  preceding  was  submitted  by  a  reader— no  re¬ 
turn  address  given. 


1817  S-3789.  MS-60.  "Small  Head"  type  and  very 
lustrous  . 249.00 


Gold  Coins  of  George  III 


1789  Guinea.  S-3729.  Very  well  struck  with  fully 
prooflike  surfaces.  Amazing  quality  MS-60/63. 


. 995.00 

1790  S-3729.  AU-55.  Very  lustrous . 495.00 

1791  S-3729.  AU-55  . 495.00 


1793  Guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with 

just  a  hint  of  light  rubbing . 495.00 

1794  Guinea.  S-3729.  AU-55.  Lightly  toned  and 

most  attractive . 495.00 

1798  S-3729.  AU-55.A  well  struck  piece  with  great 
lustre . 495.00 


1813  Guinea.  S-3730.  The  so-called  military  guinea. 
A  scarce  and  popular  one-year  type  coin.  We 
offer  a  lustrous  AU-55  for  just . 2,250.00 


1817  sovereign.  S-3785.  The  first  year  of  issue  for 
this  denomination  under  George  III.  MS-60  with 
good  lustre  and  no  problems . 950.00 

George  III  Maundy  Set 

1792  Maundy  set.  "Wire  money."  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated.  A  scarce  and  curious  set  349.00 
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1798  pattern  of  the  “cartwheel''  design.  Peck-1212. 
A  lovely  bronzed  Proof-63  . 350.00 


1799  S-3779.  MS-60.  Some  mint  red  remaining  $65; 
Proof-60.  Peck-1270 . 215.00 


George  III  Halfpennies 


1770  S-3774.  50%  mint  red!  MS-60  . 235.00 


1772  S-3774.  50%  mint  red!  MS-60  . 235.00 

1773  S-3774.  A  beautiful,  mostly  brown  example 

with  some  hints  of  mint  red  around  the  devices 
$185;  MS-60  with  50%  mint  red  obverse.  Priced 
at . 235.00 

1775  S-3774.  Medium  brown  with  some  hints  of 
mint  red . 195.00 


1797  cartwheel  type  pattern.  P-1173.  Proof-63. 
Quite  scarce  and  very  attractive . 425.00 


ORDER  EARLY! 


1799  S-3778.  We  recently  purchased  five  specimens 
of  this  coin.  All  are  attractive  MS-60  examples. 
Add  one  to  your  collection  for . 95.00 


1806  S-3781.  AU-55  with  splashes  of  mint  red  $139; 
bronzed  Proof,  P-1365,  Proof-60.  A  few  minor 
spots  $215;  another  bronzed  Proof-63  $295;  yet 
another  Proof-63  but  gilt  (gold  plated  at  the 
mint) . 325.00 


George  III  Pennies 


1797  pattern  British  commercial  penny.  An  interest¬ 
ing,  unusual,  and  scarce  issue.  We  offer  a 
bronzed  (at  the  mint)  Proof-63  . 495.00 


1799  pattern  by  Westwood.  Very  rare,  reverse  plain 
save  for  legend  which  reads  "Vigebit  in  omne 
aevum."  Superb  Proof-63  . 525.00 


—1937— 

15-Piece  British  Specimen  Set 


One  of  our  most  popular  offerings,  the  1937  Great  Britain  Specimen  set  fea¬ 
tures  15  coins  in  denominations  from  farthing  to  crown,  with  four  Maundy  is¬ 
sues.  Each  set  comes  in  the  case  of  issue  and  is  certain  to  please.  Order  early 
because  we  have  just  a  few  sets  in  stock.  Just  $279. 
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George  IV 


1827  halfpenny.  S-3824.  A  nice  medium  tan  speci¬ 
men  with  hints  of  mint  red  . 165.00 


1826  penny.  S-3823.  MS-60,  glossy  brown  and  prob¬ 
lem  free  $129;  MS-63  30%  mint  red  and  quite 
scare  this  nice . 249.00 


George  IV 

*. 


Shillings 


1825  S-3811.  MS-60.  Iridescent  toning  .  .395.00 
1825  S-3812.  Bare  Head  type.  MS-60.  Very  lustrous 
with  light  golden  toning  . 269.00 


1826  S-3812.  MS-60  with  nice  lustre  under  light 
multi  hued  toning . 269.00 


George  IV  Gold  Coins 


1823  two  pounds.  S-3798.  A  scarce  and  popular 
one-year  type.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant  with  just 
a  few  contact  marks  in  the  fields  $1,650;  MS- 
63.  Very  well  struck  with  prooflike  surfaces  and 


frosty  devices . 1,895.00 

George  IV  Maundy  Set 

1822  Maundy  set.  One  pence  through  four  pence. 
MS-60  (Total:  4  pieces) . 210.00 


William  INI 

1834  farthing.  S-3848.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with 
some  mint  lustre  remaining,  a  very  nice  selec¬ 


tion  for  the  type  set . 135.00 

1835  farthing.  S-3848.  MS-60 . 135.00 

Victoria 

1844  Vi  farthing.  S-3951.  MS-60  . 95.00 


1843  farthing.  S-3950.  MS-60 . 60.00 


1863  farthing.  S-3958.  A  very  scarce  date.  Proof- 
63  with  medium  brown . 850.00 


Victoria  Halfpennies 


1839  S-3949.  A  Proof-only  issue  bronzed  (at  the 
mint)  Proof-63.  Superb  walnut  color  and  frosty 
devices.  A  coin  of  great,  classic  beauty  at  the 

low  price  of  just . 395.00 

1841  S-3949.  MS-60.  Medium  brown  with  some 
mint  red . 79.00 


Victoria  Pennies 


1859  P-2026.  Pattern  cent  or  penny  (copper-nickel). 

Proof-60  with  light  spotting.  The  first  specimen 
that  we  have  encountered . 1,350.00 

1860  penny.  P-2114.  White  metal  pattern  by  Moore. 
Very  scarce  Proof-60.  Appealing  frosty  devices 

. 495.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 


1860  bronzed  Proof  pattern  set  containing  the 
farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny.  The  reverse  leg¬ 
end  of  each  reads  "United  Kingdom  and  Great¬ 
er  Britain."  Peck  numbers  2163,  2153,  2139.  A 
superb  Proof-63  set . 1,695.00 


1887  set  of  unlisted  Proofs  containing  the  farthing, 
halfpenny,  and  penny.  A  very  rare  set.  Proof-63. 
If  you  endeavor  to  own  great  rarities  in  superb 
condition,  consider  this  trio  . 2,450.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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No  date  (circa  1859)  Victoria.  P-2038.  Copper- 
nickel  twopence.  A  pattern  piece  produced  in 
response  to  an  interest  in  converting  to  decimal 
currency,  which  in  fact  took  more  than  100  years 
to  accomplish.  Very  rare  Proof-63  with  a  few 
minor  spots  . 795.00 

Victoria  Sixpence 

1887  S-3928.  Jubilee  coinage.  MS-60.  Fully  bril¬ 
liant.  We  have  six  pieces  in  stock  and  each  is 
beautiful.  Great  for  a  type  collection  .  .35.00 

1900  S-3941.  MS-63.  Pleasant  toning . 55.00 

1901  S-3941.  MS-63.  Pleasant  toning . 55.00 


Victoria  Shillings 


1893  S-3940.  Proof-60.  Just  a  hint  of  toning  over 


otherwise  brilliant  surfaces . 195.00 

1900  S-3940.  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant . 85.00 

Victoria  Double  Florins 

1887  S-3923.  Arabic  1  in  date.  MS-60  and 
quite  brilliant . 115.00 


Victoria  Crowns 

1845  S-3882.  AU-55,  beautifully  toned  with  lots  of 
underlying  lustre,  very  scarce  when  they  are  this 
nice . 1,895.00 

Victoria  Gold  Coins 


1883  Vi  sovereign.  S-3861.  MS-60  . 235.00 

1901  Vi  sovereign.  S-3878.  This  example  is  brilliant 
and  frosty . 159.00 


New  Toll-Free  Number  for  Orders! 

1-800-222-5993 

We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for  states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is  connected 
with  our  Order  Department  only  (not  with  our  Research  Department,  Auction  Department,  etc.) 
and  is  for  orders  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other  business,  use  our  regular  number,  which 
is  603-569-5095). 

Want  to  reserve  your  order?  Give  our  new  toll-free  number  a  call! 


ORDER  EARLY! 


Maundy  Sets  of  Elizabeth  II,  A  Low  Mintage  Secret 


Modern  issue  coinage  is  often  made  in  huge 
quantities.  Even  special  coins  produced  for  collec¬ 
tors  are  minted  in  large  numbers.  The  number  of 
Proof  sets  may  reach  millions,  and  yet  these  issues 
are  highly  desirable  among  collectors. 

The  Maundy  coinage  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
produced  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660-1685) 
and  always  these  coins  were  minted  in  small  num¬ 
ber.  In  some  years  fewer  than  1,000  four-coin  sets 
were  struck! 

In  our  opinion  these  sets,  which  include  the  pen¬ 
ny,  twopence,  threepence,  and  fourpence  denomi¬ 
nations,  all  struck  in  silver,  are  great  fun  to  collect, 
are  available  in  choice  quality,  and  selling  at  very 
fair  prices  when  one  considers  the  relatively  tiny 
mintages. 

The  following  is  a  sampling  of  our  current  inven¬ 
tory  of  Maundy  coinage.  Each  set  is  complete  and 
comes  with  a  handsome  display  box  of  contem¬ 
porary  manufacture.  In  order  to  illustrate  what  a 
great  value  these  sets  are,  we  have  listed  the  mint¬ 
age  figure,  and  the  maximum  number  of  complete 
sets,  next  to  the  year  of  issue. 

Note:  Our  stock  of  most  years  is  limited  to  just 
a  few  sets  so  please  list  as  many  alternates  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  we  might  fill  your  order  for  these  very 
interesting  coins. 


Victoria 


Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1888 

4/488 

Unc 

$129 

1896 

8476 

Unc 

129 

1897 

9,388 

Unc 

129 

Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1898 

9,147 

Unc 

$129 

1899 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1900 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1901 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

Edward  VII 

1902 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1903 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1904 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1905 

8,976 

Unc 

129 

1906 

8,800 

Unc 

129 

1907 

8,760 

Unc 

129 

1908 

8,760 

Unc 

129 

George  V 

1911 

6,007 

Proof 

129 

1912 

1,246 

Unc 

149 

1916 

1,128 

Unc 

149 

1924 

1,515 

Unc 

149 

1928 

1,642 

Unc 

149 

1931 

1,759 

Unc 

149 

1932 

1,835 

Unc 

149 

Elizabeth 

II 

While  the  Maundy 

coinage 

of  Elizabeth  II  was 

not  struck 

in  Proof  condition,  the  special  prepara- 

tion  of  the  dies  and  the  small 

number  of  pieces 

struck  give  each  coin 

the  appearance  of  being  a 

Proof  or  specimen  issue. 

1953 

1,025 

* 

495 

1954 

1,020 

149 

1956 

1,088 

149 

1958 

1,100 

149 

1959 

1,106 

149 

Date 

Mintage 

Grade 

Price 

1961 

1,118 

* 

149 

1962 

1,125 

149 

1963 

1,131 

149 

1964 

1,137 

149 

1965 

1,143 

149 

1967 

986 

159 

1968 

964 

159 

1969 

1,002 

149 

1970 

980 

159 

1971 

1,018 

149 

1972 

1,026 

149 

1973 

1,004 

149 

1974 

1,042 

149 

1975 

1,050 

149 

1976 

1,257 

149 

1977 

1,248 

149 

1978 

1,179 

149 

1979 

1,180 

149 

1981 

1,398 

149 

1985 

** 

149 

1986 

♦* 

149 

•(very  scarce  first  year  of  issue) 

"Not  available 

Special  Monarch  set.  One  each,  date  of  our 
choice  Maundy  sets  of  Victoria,  Edward  VII,  Ge¬ 
orge  V,  George  VI,  and  Elizabeth  II— a  total  of  five 
choice  sets  each  in  contemporary  plush  box,  just 
$575. 

Remember,  we  have  very  few  sets  of  each  date 
in  stock  so  listing  alternates  or  allowing  us  to  pick 
the  date  of  the  sets  you  receive  will  enable  us  to 
fill  your  order. 
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Dave  Bowers  Speaks  Out 

"Are  You  a  Knocker  or  a  Booster ?" 


The  following  article  was  printed  as  a  guest 
editorial  in  Coin  World,  the  issue  of  April  22,  1987, 
and  immediately  upon  publication  generated  a 
flood  of  telephone  calls  and  letters  to  the  writer— 
so  apparently  it  struck  a  really  responsive  chord 
for  many. 

In  recent  times  in  Coin  World,  indeed  in  many 
other  publications  as  well,  I  have  been  reading 
many  comments  about  the  state  of  our  hob¬ 
by,  or  industry,  as  some  would  have  it.  Investment 
newsletters  in  particular  seem  to  be  trying  to  out¬ 
do  each  other  with  brilliant  analyses  of  why  1881-S 
Morgan  silver  dollars  have  plummeted  in  price, 
what  scoundrels  dealers  are,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  American  Numismatic  Association,  why  it  is 
dangerous  to  buy  coins  (except,  perhaps,  from  the 
person  writing  the  newsletter),  and  so  on.  The  per¬ 
vasive  writing  precept  is  a  twist  on  an  old  saying, 
and  comes  out  as  “if  you  can't  say  something  bad, 
don't  say  anything  at  all." 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with 
Margo  Russell,  editor  of  Coin  World  at  the  time. 
The  subject  was  negativism,  and  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  column  was, 
more  often  than  not,  filled  with  comments  from 
readers  who  were  disgruntled  with  this  thing  or  that. 
“If  I  sent  every  reader  of  Coin  World  a  free  $100 
bill,  2%  of  the  recipients  would  complain,"  she  said. 
"Some  would  say  the  bill  was  wrinkled,  others 
would  say  I  should  have  sent  more,  and  still  others 
would  have  other  complaints." 

I  have  never  forgotten  Margo  Russell's  observa¬ 
tion,  and  when  I  read  negative  comments,  which 
today  are  so  numerous  that  those  of  years  ago  pale 
into  inconsequentiality,  I  figure  that  the  "2%  fac¬ 
tor"  is  at  work.  Of  course,  there  are  justified  com¬ 
plaints,  and  of  course,  justified  complaints  are  a  way 
to  effect  change  for  the  better.  But,  come  on, 
readers — do  you,  or  do  we  as  a  collecting  fraterni¬ 
ty,  have  a  death  wish?  What,  exactly,  are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish? 

When  I  was  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  for  the  1983  to  1985  term,  I  saw 
the  hundreds,  perhaps  I  should  make  that  thou¬ 
sands,  of  complaints  which  ANA  members  and 
ANA  watchers  were  motivated  to  make  concern¬ 
ing  just  about  every  topic  under  the  sun:  the  elec¬ 
tion  procedure,  the  conduct  of  conventions,  the 
ANA's  request  for  donations,  the  findings  of  the 
ANA  Grading  Service,  the  personal  characteristics 
of  various  ANA  Board  members  and  employees,  the 
editorial  content  of  The  Numismatist— you  name 
it,  and  it  was  complained  about!  Very,  very  few 
people — probably  fewer  than  one  in  a  hundred  who 
complained— volunteered  to  help.  All  they  want¬ 
ed  to  do  was  complain  and  let  the  other  fellow  do 
the  work.  Many  years  ago  a  popular  hobby  publi¬ 
cation  asked  the  question:  “Are  you  a  knocker  or 
a  booster?" 

Today  ask  yourself  this  question:  "Do  I  knock  the 
hobby  of  coin  collecting,  or  do  I  boost  it?" 

I  am  an  avid  reader  of  magazines  and  newspapers 


By  Q.  David  Bowers 

in  many  collecting  fields,  including  posters,  music 
boxes,  antiques,  art,  books,  stamps,  bottles,  and 
even  teddy  bears.  It's  not  that  I  collect  all  of  these 
things,  for  I  do  not,  but  I  do  like  to  keep  up  with 
various  collecting  areas  related  to  history. 

I  subscribe  to,  among  many  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  publications:  Antiques  and  the  Arts  Weekly,  The 
Maine  Antique  Digest,  The  American  Philatelist, 
The  Magazine  Antiques,  Hobbies,  Hemmings  Mo¬ 
tor  News,  Old  Cars,  The  Postcard  Collector,  The  An¬ 
tique  Trader,  Classic  Images,  Movie  Collector's 
World,  AB  Bookman,  The  Ephemera  Society  jour¬ 
nal,  The  Music  Box,  The  AMICA  Bulletin  of  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Musical  Instrument  Collectors'  Association, 
The  Musical  Box  Society  journal,  Americana, 
American  Heritage,  and  Collectors'  News.  This  is 
not  complete,  but  it  gives  you  an  idea.  All  of  the 
complaints  and  negative  articles  printed  in  all  of 
these  publications  combined  do  not  come  close 
to  equaling  the  complaints  printed  in  coin  hobby 
publications! 

Clearly,  there  is  something  wrong.  Either  there 
is  something  wrong  with  coin  collecting,  and  un¬ 
like  paintings,  old  cars,  post  cards,  music  boxes  and 
other  collectibles,  coins  are  not  worth  collecting, 


I  met  Oscar  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the  early 
Metropolitan  New  York  Numismatic  Conventions. 
By  that  time,  around  1955  or  1956,  he  was  a  seller 
of  coins,  not  a  buyer.  He  offered  me  a  number  of 
coins  for  sale,  and  after  due  discussion,  I  bought 
them.  Then,  the  next  time  we  met,  he  had  more 
things  for  me.  What  started  out  as  a  business  rela¬ 
tionship  developed  into  a  friendship  between  a 
young  dealer  (I  was  16  or  17  at  the  time)  and  an 
old  collector  (Oscar  had  been  retired  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years).  Once  or  twice  a  year  I  would  go  to 
his  home  on  the  shore  of  Dodge  Pond,  in  Niantic, 
Connecticut,  and  would  spend  two  or  three  days 
as  the  guest  of  Oscar  and  his  wife,  Olga. 

Without  exception,  the  first  d  ^y  or  two  would  be 
devoted  to  talking,  not  to  business.  Not  a  coin  for 
sale  was  in  sight,  but  I  was  treated  to  many  coins 
and  currency  notes  which  weren't  for  sale — at  least 
not  at  that  time.  Oscar  would  tell  how  and  where 
he  bought  his  1799  Draped  Bust  cent,  or  how  he 
outmaneuvered  dealer  Tom  Elder  on  the  purchase 
of  a  1785  Vermont  copper  coin,  or  about  the  sum¬ 
mer  picnics  that  the  Fairfield  County  (Connecticut) 
Numismatic  Society  used  to  hold  at  his  home  be- 


coin  dealers  are  not  worth  dealing  with,  coin  or¬ 
ganizations  are  not  worth  belonging  to,  and  so  on. 
Or,  those  in  coin  collecting  have  the  wrong  attitude. 
I,  for  one,  believe  the  latter. 

Why  collect  coins?  I  suggest  that  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  are  the  appeals  of  history,  art,  romance,  fel¬ 
lowship,  challenge  of  completion  and  investment. 
Notice  that  I  did  not  say  investment,  investment, 
investment,  and  more  investment! 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  investment.  In  fact, 
coin  investment  is  a  great  idea,  and  those  who  have 
pursued  it  intelligently  have  made  lots  of  money. 
But,  investment  is  a  by-product  of  collecting,  and 
it  is  quite  doubtful  that  in  the  absence  of  having 
a  collecting  interest,  a  "pure  investor"  in  coins  can 
do  very  well. 

About  15  years  ago  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  I  told 
of  my  friendship  with  Oscar  Schilke.  Oscar,  who 
began  his  collecting  interest  in  the  1930s,  was  a  nu¬ 
mismatist  with  many  tastes.  Among  his  collecting 
disciplines  were  California  fractional  gold  coins,  en¬ 
cased  postage  stamps,  United  States  large  cents, 
quarter  eagles  (a  set  from  1796  onward),  a  type  set 
of  United  States  coins  from  half  cents  to  dollars, 
and  colonial  currency. 


fore  he  retired  and  moved  to  Niantic. 

Wayte  Raymond,  the  famous  New  York  dealer 
who  was  publisher  of  The  Standard  Catalogue  of 
United  States  Coins  and  The  Coin  Collectors'  jour¬ 
nal,  appreciated  Oscar's  interest  in  unusual  numis¬ 
matic  specimens,  and  he  came  up  with  an  unusual 
way  to  sell  coins.  A  piece  was  priced  at,  say,  $50, 
but  if  Oscar  could  tell  the  numismatic  history  of 
the  variety,  a  discount  would  be  given,  and  the  price 
would  be  $45.  Oscar  thought  this  was  a  great  idea, 
so  he  tried  it  out  on  me!  This  was  a  great  challenge, 
and  it  was  only  an  occasional  piece  which  I  found 
perplexing. 

Oscar  built  a  large  numismatic  library,  subscribed 
to  the  magazines  of  his  day,  and  otherwise  learned 
as  much  as  he  could  about  the  hobby.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  several  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut  coin  clubs  and  mounted  many  educational 
exhibits  at  coin  shows,  in  bank  lobbies,  and  other 
places  visited  by  the  public.  Among  the  friends  of 
Oscar  and  Olga  Schilke  were  many  collectors.  It 
is  probably  correct  to  say  that  everyone  who  knew 
the  Schilkes  liked  them,  and  I  knew  for  certain  that 
the  converse  was  true. 


"Why  collect  coins ? 

.  .  .  .  Among  the  reasons  are  the 
appeals  of  history  art ,  romance , 
fellowship ,  challenge  of  comple¬ 
tion ,  and  investment." 
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Oxer  a  long  period  of  time,  Oscar  sold  the  bulk 
ol  his  collection  to  me.  He  would  delight  in  recit¬ 
ing  the  protit  he  made  \s  I  paid  $2,000  for  a  "Na¬ 
tional  board  ot  large  cents,  he  would  say,  "Well, 
let  me  >ee  I  guess  I  have  about  $140  invested  in 
that  or  The  $500  offer  for  the  1877  Proof  Indi¬ 
an  cent  is  Ok  I  bought  that  one  from  Wayte  Ray¬ 
mond  for  $10." 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  profit  Os¬ 
car  made  with  his  numismatic  hobby,  and  it  was 
his  business,  not  mine,  but  I  know  he  did  very  well. 
In  my  long-ago  article  I  wrote  about  Oscar,  I  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  statement  that  if  a  numismatist 
tends  to  collecting,  the  investment  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Louis  Eliasberg,  the  well- 
known  Baltimore  banker  and  numismatist.  In  a  talk 
he  gave  to  numismatists  in  the  1970s,  he  told  of  his 
quest  to  complete  his  collection  of  United  States 
coins,  an  accomplishment  which  occurred  in  1950, 
following  two  decades  of  effort.  He  told  the  au¬ 
dience  that  the  total  investment  in  his  collection 
was  just  over  $300,000.  In  1982  I  had  the  privilege 
of  cataloguing  and  selling  at  auction  the  gold  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Eliasberg  collection,  and  the  gold  por¬ 
tion  alone  brought  $12.4  million! 

Was  Mr.  Eliasberg  a  coin  collector  or  was  he  an 
investor?  He  was  a  collector  first,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  success  followed  naturally.  Eager  to  share  his 
knowledge  and  possessions,  he  exhibited  his 
remarkable  collection  at  various  banks,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  and  The  Smithsonian  Institution.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  week-long  visit  with  Mr.  Eliasberg  in  Baltimore 


in  1975  he  showed  me  his  correspondence  files. 
Believe  it  or  not,  this  busy  financier— for  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  the  world  of  banking— took 
time  from  his  schedule  to  personally  answer  in¬ 
quiries  such  as:  "I  read  about  your  coin  collection 
in  Life  magazine.  I  have  an  old  1902  nickel.  What 
is  it  worth?" 

In  March  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  sale  of  the  Frederick  B. 
Taylor  Collection,  an  Uncirculated  1786  New  Jer¬ 
sey  copper  coin  was  offered  for  sale.  This  particu¬ 
lar  piece  had  cost  Mr.  Taylor  the  unremarkable  sum 
of  $32.50  in  the  early  1950s.  At  the  sale,  this  very 
same  piece  fetched  $17,600!  Stated  a  bit  more  dra¬ 
matically,  it  brought  more  than  500  times  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor's  original  cost!  If  I  were  an  investment  analyst, 
I  might  say  that  "$2,000  invested  in  Uncirculated 
New  Jersey  coppers  in  the  early  1950s  would  yield 
$1  million  today." 

However,  it  would  be  doing  Mr.  Taylor's  memo¬ 
ry  a  disservice  to  state  this  in  such  crass  terms,  for 
Mr.  Taylor,  despite  his  investment  success,  was  a  nu¬ 
mismatist  first.  Many  happy  evenings  were  spent 
studying  his  colonial,  state  and  early  American 
coins;  comparing  them  to  listings  in  reference  books 
written  by  Henry  C.  Miller,  Edward  Maris,  Hillyer 
Ryder  and  others,  reading  auction  catalogues,  and 
otherwise  immersing  himself  in  the  hobby. 

The  records  of  Harold  Bareford  show  that  his  col- 
lertion  cost  him  less  than  $20,000,  but  when  it  was 
auctioned  by  Stack's  a  few  years  ago,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  was  more  than  $1  million.  Again,  an  instance 
of  investment  success.  Again,  Harold  Bareford  was 


a  numismatist  first  and  foremost.  Like  many  of  his 
peers  he  exhibited  his  coins  and  was  a  frequent  at¬ 
tendee  of  club  meetings  and  conventions.  He  en¬ 
joyed  coins,  and  the  hobby  made  his  life  more 
rewarding. 

The  point  of  all  of  this— the  reason  for  mention¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Schilke,  Eliasberg,  Taylor,  and 
Bareford — is  to  suggest  that,  somehow,  the  hobby 
today  in  1987  is  ignoring  tradition.  If  one  believes 
what  one  reads  in  print,  it  is  no  longer  fashionable 
to  collect!  Instead,  one  should  invest.  Don't  exhibit 
your  coins.  Don't  join  a  coin  club.  Instead,  just 
plunk  down  your  money— the  more  the  better— 
and  a  member  of  the  coin  industry  will  hand  you 
a  bunch  of  investment  properties,  preferably  her¬ 
metically  sealed  in  a  holder  so  you  can't  touch  what 
you've  just  paid  for,  and  possibly  accompanied  by 
a  bunch  of  certificates. 

One  investment  guru  told  his  followers  that  never, 
but  never  should  they  buy  copper  coins,  for  cop¬ 
per  coins  were  not — repeat,  not— good  investments. 
I  wonder  what  Mr.  Taylor,  who  multiplied  his  $32.50 
investment  more  than  500  times  with  a  copper  1786 
New  Jersey  cent,  would  say  about  this! 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  grading.  In  grading 
everyone  is  an  expert.  More  columns  of  print  have 
been  expended  on  the  grading  subject  than  on  any 
other  topic  in  recent  years.  Good,  you  say.  Now  the 
grading  problem  is  solved!  Or  is  it?  I,  for  one,  be¬ 
lieve  that  grading  is  an  art,  not  a  science.  Recently 
in  Coin  World,  Steve  Ivy  presented  a  chart  of  coins 
and  their  grades  as  given  by  several  dozen  people 
whom  he  designated  as  experts.  In  no  instance  did 


all  of  the  experts  agree,  and  in  numerous  instances 
they  were  three  or  four  grading  steps  apart. 

Kevin  Foley,  editor  of  The  Centinel,  official  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society,  sent 
10  different  coins  to  four  different  professional  grad¬ 
ing  services.  You  guessed  it!  In  not  a  single  instance 
did  all  four  services  agree,  and  in  one  instance,  that 
of  a  1919  Standing  Liberty  quarter  dollar,  the  ex¬ 
pert  opinions  ranged  all  of  the  way  from  AU-55  to 
MS-65.  Now,  try  to  convince  me  that  grading  is 
scientific! 

Not  to  be  dissuaded  from  proving  grading  is  a 
science,  the  latest  thing  is  the  addition  of  more  num¬ 
bers  to  the  ANA  grading  system.  Not  content  with 
the  provable  reality  that  even  the  experts  often  dis¬ 
agreed  whether  or  not  a  coin  was  MS-63  or  MS-65, 
the  ruling  fathers  of  the  ANA  added  MS-61,  MS-62, 
and  a  bunch  of  other  numbers,  so  now  we  have  all 
numbers  from  MS-60  through  MS-70,  a  total  of  11 
possibilities.  As  the  obverse  and  reverse  are  grad¬ 
ed  separately,  this  gives  11  obverse  grades  in  com¬ 
bination  with  11  reverse  grades,  or  11  times  11,  for 
a  total  of  121  different  grading  possibilities  for  the 
Uncirculated  range  alone. 

For  those  who  want  to  be  scientific,  I  will  wager 
$100  that  I  can  give  any  two  experts  of  your  choice 
a  group  of  10  coins,  and  the  coins  will  not  be  graded 
the  same  by  the  two  experts  in  all  instances.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  even  suggest  such  a  bet, 
for  the  challenge  is  impossible. 

Realizing  that  even  the  experts  differ,  a  new  for¬ 
ay  has  been  made,  again  involving  numbers,  for 
numbers  by  their  very  nature  seem  to  be  "scientif¬ 


ic."  (Apparently,  such  grades  as  Choice  Uncircu¬ 
lated  or  simply  Uncirculated,  as  used  by  Messrs. 
Schilke,  Eliasberg,  et  a/  are  unworkable  today.)  This 
new  invention  is  the  "average  grade." 

Under  the  average  grade  theory,  a  bunch  of  grad¬ 
ing  experts  all  look  at  your  coin.  Say  that  a  panel 
of  nine — count  them,  nine— experts  all  study  your 
coin  carefully.  Three  then  grade  your  coin  as  MS-60, 
one  thinks  it  is  an  MS-63,  and  three  evaluate  it  as 
MS-64.  The  results  are  averaged,  and  your  coin  is 
"certified"  as  an  MS-62. 

Let  us  study  this  a  bit  further.  You  now  have  an 
"MS-62"  coin,  but  although  "scientifically"  your 
coin  may  be  MS-62,  in  reality  of  the  nine  people 
who  looked  at  it,  only  one  person  thought  it  was 
an  MS-62.  Content  yourself  with  the  science  of  it 
all,  but  to  me  it  is  hogwash. 

Then  there  is  a  statement  made  recently  by  the 
ANA  Grading  Service,  and  I  agree  with  it,  that  de¬ 
pending  upon  surface  characteristics,  some  AU-55 
coins  can  be  worth  more  than  MS-63  coins,  that 
some  MS-65  coins  can  have  the  value  of  MS-63 
coins,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  numerical  grade 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  Such  factors  as  planchet 
quality,  toning  or  brilliance,  centering,  quality  of 
strike,  and  that  undefinable  characteristic  known 
as  aesthetic  appeal  all  contribute  to  a  coin's  value. 
Some  of  those  who  try  to  convince  you  that  any 
MS-65  coin  of  the  same  variety  is  worth  precisely 
the  same  as  any  of  the  same  grade.  Here's  what  the 
ANA  has  to  say?  Actually,  I  guess  they  hope  you 
don't  learn  about  this.  "The  less  numismatic  knowl¬ 
edge  a  coin  investor  has,  the  better,"  is  the  feeling 
of  many  sellers.  After  all,  a  "smart"  customer  just 
might  be  smart  enough  to  buy  somewhere  else. 

Go  back  in  numismatic  history.  Generations  of 
collectors  have  formed  fine  collections,  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  hobby,  and  upon  selling  their  coins  have 
realized  great  profits.  Generations  of  dealers  enjoyed 
the  status  of  being  professional  numismatists,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  collections,  and  being  part  of  a  tru¬ 
ly  fine  hobby.  I  was  very  much  on  the  numismatic 
scene  30  years  ago.  I  was  a  major  advertiser  and 
had  a  fairly  large  clientele.  In  1957,  the  American 
Numismatic  Association's  annual  convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Believe  it  or  not,  interest  was 
so  intense  that  from  morning  to  night  there  was  a 
line  of  people  waiting  in  front  of  my  bourse  table 
to  see  me.  There  was  an  electricity,  an  enthusiasm 
in  the  air.  Everyone  was  having  a  good  time. 

And,  so  far  as  investment  goes,  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  had  spent  $1,000  with  me  in  Philadelphia,  you 
would  have  coins  worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  today.  Although  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  for 
you  to  read  this,  it  is  the  absolute  truth  that  in  the 
1957  era,  in  which  there  were  not  121  grades  of 
Uncirculated  coins  and  in  which  not  a  single  profes¬ 
sional  grading  service  existed,  collectors  were  hap¬ 
pier,  and  grading  disputes  were  far  fewer  than  today! 
Negativism  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  coin 
articles  and  reprinted  letters  from  readers. 

"Coin  values  are  much  higher  now  than  they 
were  years  ago,  so  we  need  more  classifications. 
This  is  the  reason  for  expanded  numerical  grading." 
This  explanation  I  have  heard  numerous  times.  This 
is  fine  and  dandy,  except  for  just  one  small  thing: 
the  experts  cannot  agree  with  each  other,  and  the 
more  grading  numbers  that  are  introduced,  the 
greater  the  disagreements  are.  We  have  heard  so 
many  times  that  grading  is  scientific,  that  many  of 
us  believe  it.  It's  like  political  propaganda,  or  like 
Lewis  Carroll's  "Whatever  I  tell  you  three  times  is 
true."  It  is  true  because  those  who  want  you  to  think 
it  is  true  tell  you  so.  The  facts  differ,  however! 

If  a  mess  of  numbers  are  needed  in  numismatics 
because  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  many  instances 
sell  for  several  hundred  dollars  to  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  (my  firm  sold  an  1893-S  Morgan  dollar 
the  other  day  for  the  best  part  of  $100,000,  but  rela¬ 
tively  few  Morgan  dollars  have  ever  sold  for  more 


"Today  there  are  'acres  of 
diamonds'  in  numismatics  .  .  . 
and  as  a  group ,  coin  collectors 
include  some  of  the  nicest 
people  in  the  world." 
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than  $10,000),  then  what  about  antique  furniture? 
A  Cadwalader  chair  sold  within  the  past  year  for 
$2.75  million  at  auction,  far  more  than  any  coin 
has  ever  sold  for.  By  this  reasoning,  antique  chairs 
should  have  a  complicated  numerical  grading  sys¬ 
tem  with  even  more  than  121  grades!  So  far  as  I 
know — and  I  consider  myself  to  be  fairly  well  read 
concerning  the  subject  of  antique  furniture — such 
adjectival  terms  as  "Good,"  "Fine,"  etc.  suffice,  per¬ 
haps  with  some  additional  information  such  as  "left 
front  leg  repaired  at  the  bottom."  If  you  were  to  go 
to  a  dealer  in  antique  furniture  and  suggest  that  he 
should  grade  a  chair  as  a  61,  or  64,  or  30,  or  67, 
he  would  probably  roll  in  the  aisle  with  laughter. 

Or,  what  about  paintings?  If  a  van  Gogh  paint¬ 
ing  is  worth  $39  million,  as  indeed  one  is,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  recent  auction,  then  art  galleries  should 
have  a  complicated  numbering  system  to  indicate 
grade  or  quality,  shouldn't  they?  Or,  closer  to  home, 
what  about  our  sister  field  of  stamps?  Are  stamp 
collectors  and  dealers  a  bunch  of  rubes  because 
they  call  a  stamp  "Very  Fine"  or  "Mint"  or  "Su¬ 
perb  Mint"?  Would  the  stamp  hobby  be  better  off 
if  a  stamp  were  described  as  having  an  MS-62  face 
and  an  MS-66  back— with  the  stamp  encased  in 
plastic  so  it  couldn't  be  touched  by  its  owner,  and 
with  a  couple  of  fancy  certificates  accompanying  it? 

To  this  point  I  have  discussed  three  elements  of 
rare  coins:  collecting,  investing,  and  grading.  To¬ 
day,  in  1987,  collecting  is  obsolete,  or  so  certain 
writers  would  have  you  believe,  while  investing  is 
"where  it's  at,"  and  the  grading  problem  has  been 
solved  by  the  wonders  of  science.  All  three  state¬ 
ments  are  false. 

However,  here  are  three  other  statements,  and 
each  of  these  three  is  true: 

Collecting  is  alive«and  well. 

"Pure"  coin  investment  (without  collecting)  is 
problem  ridden. 

Grading  is  more  confused  than  ever  before. 

Collecting  is  alive  and  well,  you  say?  Yes,  it  is. 
However,  the  average  person  who  collects  1785  to 
1788  Vermont  coppers  by  die  varieties,  or  who  as¬ 
sembles  a  set  of  1807  to  1836  Capped  Bust  half  dol¬ 
lars  by  Overton  numbers,  or  who  chases  obsolete 
currency  used  in  Maryland  before  the  Civil  War, 
or  who  aspires  to  own  campaign  medals  from  the 
presidential  election  of  1840,  isn't  the  type  who 
writes  to  the  editor  of  Coin  World  about  it.  Nor  does 
he  (or  she)  stand  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  ANA  Board 
of  Governors  and  demand  that  the  ANA  act  im¬ 
mediately  to  correct  all  of  the  injustices  being  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  world  of  collecting  Vermont  coppers, 
or  Capped  Bust  halves,  or  currency,  to  tokens.  Rath¬ 
er,  the  collector  does  what  he  is  supposed  to  do: 
collect.  And,  he  enjoys  it. 

If  you  look  into  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  the 
Early  American  Coppers  Club,  an  organization 
devoted  to  those  who  enjoy  collecting  United  States 
large  cents  and  other  copper  coins,  is  alive,  well, 
and  brimming  with  enthusiasm.  Their  journal, 
Penny-Wise,  is,  page  for  page,  just  about  the  most 
interesting  periodical  I  have  ever  read.  Those  who 
collect  copper  coins  are  obviously  having  a  good 
time  doing  it. 

The  same  goes  for  those  who  collect  Liberty  Seat¬ 
ed  silver  coins  and  who  belong  to  the  Liberty  Seated 
Collectors  Club.  They  can  hardly  wait  for  each  new 
issue  of  The  Cobrecht  Journal  as  it  is  published. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  many  thousands 
of  collectors  who  are  enjoying  collecting  Morgan 
silver  dollars,  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  com- 
memoratives  and  other  series. 

My  own  firm,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc., 
has  had  record  sales  to  collectors  during  the  past 
12  months.  In  fact,  it  is  all  our  staff  can  do  to  keep 
up  with  orders.  Our  main  problem  is  buying  coins, 
not  selling  them.  We  have  a  want  list  of  hundreds 
of  different  issues  we  want  to  buy.  Other 
numismatically-oriented  firms  have  had  the  same 


experience.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  wheth¬ 
er  the  market  is  up  10%  or  down  5%  or  whether 
the  ANA  has  just  invented  a  half  dozen  more  grades. 
Collectors  like  to  collect,  and  they  are  collecting 
with  a  great  enthusiasm! 

There  are  a  lot  of  great  things  going  for  collec¬ 
tors.  Now,  in  1987,  there  are  more  numismatic  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  worthwhile  periodicals  in  print  than 
any  other  time  in  numismatic  history.  Want  to  read 
about  half  cents?  Try  Walter  Breen's  encyclopedia 
about  the  subject!  Want  to  be  "turned  on"  by  ear¬ 
ly  large  cents.  Dust  off  a  copy  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Sheldon's  Penny  Whimsy  and  read  it.  Want  to  learn 
about  the  trade  tokens  of  Illinois,  the  silver  dollars 
of  1794  to  1803,  Morgan  dollar  die  varieties,  frac¬ 
tional  currency,  encased  postage  stamps,  the  pi¬ 
oneer  gold  coins  of  Baldwin  &  Co.,  die  varieties 
of  1773  Virginia  halfpennies,  auction  records  of  $5 
gold  pieces  in  recent  years,  1877  half  dollar  pat¬ 
tern,  Nebraska  bank  notes,  Devins  &  Bolton  coun¬ 
terstamps,  1935  Hudson  commemorative  half 
dollars  or  just  about  anything  else  under  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  sun?  Good  reference  books  are  available. 
For  less  than  $500  you  can  build  a  good  basic  li¬ 
brary  on  the  subject  of  United  States  numismatics. 
For  several  thousand  dollars  you  can  build  a  really 
great  library. 

Coin  World  is  a  gold  mine  of  numismatic  infor¬ 
mation.  As  an  example,  the  writing  of  Robert  W. 
Julian,  who  has  discussed  topics  from  Shield  five- 
cent  coins  to  Gobrecht  dollars,  is  superb,  and  I 
could  name  several  dozen  other  world-class  writers 
as  well  who  have  shared  their  knowledge  with  read¬ 
ers  of  this  publication.  The  Numismatist,  CoinAge, 
Coins,  Numismatic  News,  and  other  periodicals 
likewise  are  a  treasure  trove  of  useful  articles.  I  have 
always  considered  numismatic  journals  to  be  a  rich 
source  of  information.  When  I  entered  numismat¬ 
ics  in  the  early  1950s,  I  bought  every  back  issue 
of  the  two  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  and  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  read  them  from  cover  to  cover. 

Today,  there  are  "acres  of  diamonds"  in  numis¬ 
matics;  the  field  is  covered  with  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation  sources,  if  you  take  the  time  to  partake  of 
them.  There  are  many  fine  organizations  to  join, 
and  as  a  group,  coin  collectors  include  some  of  the 
finest  people  in  the  world. 

Here  are  some  rules  which  will  lead  to  numis¬ 
matic  happiness: 

1.  Read  as  much  as  you  can.  Build  a  numismatic 
library.  "Buy  the  book  before  the  coin."  The  more 
knowledge  you  have,  the  better  buys  you  will  make. 
And,  the  best  way  to  gain  knowledge  is  by  reading. 

2.  Become  a  numismatist;  a  collector.  A  fine  coin 
collection  is  your  best  investment.  If  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  coin  investment,  and  certainly  coins  have 
been  a  wonderful  investment  over  the  years,  buy 
coins  only  as  a  part  of  a  meaningful  collection. 
Build  your  coin  collection  carefully,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  part  will  take  care  of  itself. 

3.  Become  involved  in  the  hobby.  Join  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  join  a  local  or  region¬ 
al  coin  club,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  fellow 
collectors.  Develop  a  relationship  with  rare  coin 
dealers,  and  do  business  with  those  who  have  your 
best  interests  at  heart. 

4.  Think  positively.  Be  a  "glass  half  full,"  not  a 
"glass  half  empty"  person.  If  you  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  needs  to  be  corrected,  c<  ntribute  your  time, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  to  correcting  it.  Be  a  booster 
of  numismatics. 

In  today's  world  there  are  many  problems.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  turn  on  a  television  set  or  read  news¬ 
paper  headlines  to  read  of  political  problems,  man's 
injustice  to  fellow  man,  economic  adversities,  and 
the  like.  The  primary  purpose  of  a  hobby— and  coin 
collecting  is  a  hobby — is  to  provide  enjoyment  for 
those  who  participate,  to  provide  a  refuge  from 


worldly  cares.  Immerse  yourself  in  numismatics,  and 
this  enjoyment  is  yours.  Build  a  fine  collection  of 
1787  and  1788  Massachusetts  copper  coins,  or  1878 
to  1921  Morgan  dollars,  or  United  States  gold  coins 
by  design  types,  or  tokens  of  San  Francisco,  or  1816 
to  1857  large  cents,  or  1865  to  1889  copper-nickel 
three-cent  pieces,  or  varieties  of  $1  notes  issued 
since  the  1860s,  or  Liberty  Walking  halves,  or  what¬ 
ever.  Learn  about  what  you  are  collecting,  frater¬ 
nize  with  other  collectors,  develop  a  close 
relationship  with  your  favorite  dealers,  and  don't 
be  in  a  hurry.  Take  time  to  enjoy  what  you  do. 

Do  all  of  this,  and  during  the  coming  years  you 
will  have  a  good  time.  History  will  tell  you  that 
when  time  comes  to  sell,  if  you  have  been  buying 
carefully,  the  chances  are  excellent  that  your  hob¬ 
by  will  prove  to  be  a  superb  investment.  With 
numismatics  you  can  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too! 


“STRICTLY  PERSONAL*’ 


Number  96 


COMPETITORS 

PART  II 

Dave  Bowers.  Or  more  formally,  Q. 
David  Bowers.  I  am  a  fan,  a  frank 
admirer. 

Why,  you  might  ask  (if  you’ve  been  to 
the  moon  and  back  over  these  last  20 
years)?  For  two  reasons:  first,  because 
this  man  carries  with  him  the  dignity  and 
conscience  of  the  best  our  society  has 
to  offer.  You  may  know  that  he  was 
recent  past  President  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  and  recent  past 
President  of  the  Professional  Numisma¬ 
tists  Guild.  If  ever  there  comes  the  day, 
so  long  awaited  and  needed,  when  one 
individual  will  be  granted  high  power  to 
restore  both  integrity  and  fun  into  numis¬ 
matics  (as  the  baseball  owners  so  long 
ago  appointed  Judge  Kennesaw  Moun¬ 
tain  Landis)  it  would  be  Dave  Bowers, 
President  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  Who 
wouldn't  be  happy  to  work  under  him 
and  for  him  in  a  program  of  restoration 
and  rejuvenation  -  away  from  the  bur¬ 
eaucratic  confines  of  the  A.N.A.? 

The  second  reason  for  my  great  ad¬ 
miration  for  this  man  is  his  knowledge 
and  his  ability  to  communicate  it  Laying 
aside  the  dozens  of  works  which  are  the 
cornerstone  of  American  numismatic 
bibliography,  he  has  also  authored  great 
works  (that  he  simply  enjoyed  doing)  -  in 
music  boxes,  Moxie  Soda,  and  others. 
These  are  encyclopedic  in  content  •  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  verve  that  characterizes  his 
works.  As  to  his  rare  coin  works,  all 
agree  that  only  David  Akers  and  Walter 
Breen  are  in  the  same  exalted  class. 

A  worthy  competitor. 


First  Coinvwators,  Inc. 
Albwrtaon,  N.Y.  11*07 


The  above  advertisement  is  reproduced 
from  " Coin  World.”  We  thank  Stanley  Ap- 
felbaum  for  his  nice  comments! 
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Indian  Coin  Designs 
Were  Not  Always  Authentic 

Few  sculptors  could  capture  an  Indian  with  naturalistic  accuracy' 

By  William  T.  Cibbs 


American  Indians  have  nearly  al¬ 
ways  been  portrayed  in  popular 
literature,  movies  and,  history 
books  as  either  murderous  savages  or  en- 
viromental  saints,  when  in  reality,  like  all 
humans,  they  were  neither  and  both.  Their 
portrayal  on  United  States  coinage  has 
been  only  a  little  more  honest. 

United  States  coinage  designers  since 
the  mid  19th  century  have  been  fascinat¬ 
ed  with  the  American  Indian,  creating 
three-dimensional  portraits  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  14  different  coins  and  eight 
denominations.  Even  before  the  first  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint  was  opened  in  1792, 
designers  of  state  coinages  depicted  the 
New  World's  "native”  inhabitants. 

United  States  coinage  honoring  the 
American  Indian  exist  in  two  categories: 

There  are  those  which  are  honest,  authen¬ 
tic  portrayals  of  Indians,  and  others  which 
feature  decidedly  nonlndian  Liberty 
figures  wearing  Indian  headdresses  added 
almost  as  an  afterthought. 

Indians  on  State  Coinages 

American  Indians  first  appeared  on  Unit¬ 
ed  States  coinage  200  years  ago,  on  the 
1787  copper  half  cents  and  cents  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  1787  New  York  copper  coin¬ 
age.  Several  experimental  and  pattern 
pieces  struck  as  much  as  11  years  earlier  also  de¬ 
pict  Indians,  although  the  1776  Massachusetts  In¬ 
dian  copper  is  believed  unique  and  the  1785 
Confederatio  coppers  are  strictly  experimental 
pieces. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  approving  a  cop¬ 
per  coinage,  left  the  choice  of  designs  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  his  council  in  the  Act  of  July  8,  1786, 
choosing  "such  Device  or  Devices  and  descriptive 
marks  as  they  shall  judge  proper."  It  is  uncertain 
who  chose  the  portraits  on  the  1787  and  1788  half 
cents  and  cents,  although  most  of  the  dies  were  en¬ 
graved  by  Joseph  Callender  and  Jacob  Perkins. 

The  Indian  on  the  Massachusetts  coppers  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  full-length  figure.  Garbed  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  hairstyle  common  to  East  Coast  Indians  of 
the  period,  the  male  figure  holds  a  longbow  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  single  arrow  in  his  left  hand. 

A  somewhat  similar  portrait  appears  on  the  1787 
New  York  copper  coins.  The  Indian  holds  a  bow 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  tomahawk  in  his  right  hand. 
He  wears  a  multifeathered  headdress,  unlike  the  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  Massachusetts  coppers. 

Again,  the  reason  an  Indian  figure  was  used  on 
some  of  the  New  York  copper  coinage  is  unclear. 
Other  coins  depict  a  coat  of  arms  or  George  Clin¬ 
ton,  grwernor  of  New  York  from  1777  through  1795 
land  later,  vice-president). 


No  other  state  coinages  issued  in  any  quantities 
depicted  American  Indians.  In  fact,  the  American 
Indian  disappeared  from  coinage  circulating  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  the  new  Americans 
began  a  never-ending  westward  push  into  lands  that 
until  then  had  been  the  exclusive  domains  of  vari¬ 
ous  Indian  tribes  content  to  live  in  their  own  way 
and  war  among  themselves. 

The  first  conflicts  between  the  English-speaking 
white  men  and  the  Indians  came  in  the  1620s,  and 
thereafter,  little  peace  existed  between  the  two  races. 
The  French  and  the  British  used  various  Indian 
tribes  to  attack  the  other  during  their  long  conflict 
to  determine  who  would  rule  in  the  New  World. 
Both  countries  chose  their  friendly  Indian  tribes 
carefully;  the  tribes  friendly  to  the  French,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  long-time  enemies  of  the  tribes  friendly 
to  the  British. 

A  series  of  conflicts  between  whites  and  Indians 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  led  the  British  in  1763  to  pro¬ 
hibit  travel  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  American  victory  over  the  British  in  the 
fight  for  Independence,  the  new  Americans  pushed 
westward  past  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  renewing 
the  conflict  between  the  invading  whites  and  Indi¬ 
ans  who  saw  their  customs  and  old  ways  being 
threatened. 

The  next  75  years  saw  increasing  strife.  The  first 


Indian  reservation  was  formed  in  1786.  In 
1791,  the  largest  battle  between  whites  and 
Indians  was  fought  near  present-day  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio,  in  which  the  Northwestern  In¬ 
dians  suffered  their  greatest  defeat.  As 
white  Americans  moved  ever  westward 
and  south,  the  Indian  wars  moved  west¬ 
ward  and  south. 

By  the  1850s,  the  Indian  wars  were  large¬ 
ly  conducted  in  the  Great  Plains.  By  this 
time,  some  white  Americans  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  Indians  in  a  different  light, 
romanticizing  their  way  of  life.  Folk  art  be¬ 
gan  depicting  Indians  in  a  sympathetic 
light,  and  bank  note  printers  often  used 
Indians  in  their  vignettes. 

Among  the  individuals  who  viewed  In¬ 
dians  artistically  was  James  Barton  Lon- 
gacre,  who  was,  since  September  16,  1844, 
chief  engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
He  was  the  first  chief  engraver  in  50  years 
to  get  a  chance  to  create  designs  for  new 
denominations,  ranging  from  the  double 
eagle  to  the  two-cent  piece,  and  the  $3 
gold  coin,  the  latter  often  called  the  Indi¬ 
an  Princess. 

The  $3  gold  coin  of  1854  to  1889  was 
one  of  Longacre's  two  new  coinage  de¬ 
signs  first  struck  in  1854,  the  other  being 
the  Indian  Head  gold  dollar  of  1854  to 
1856  (a  second,  with  larger  head,  was 

struck  from  1856  to  1859).  Longacre's  $3  and  $1 
designs  were  the  first  of  five  United  States  coins  to 
depict  Caucasian  Liberty  figures  wearing  Indian 
headdresses,  all  but  one  designed  by  Longacre. 

Cornelius  Vermeule,  writing  in  Numismatic  Art 
in  America,  says: 

Essentially  the  same  designs  were  employed 
by  the  engraver  [Longacre]  for  the  gold  dollars 
of  1854  or  1856  to  1889  [as  the  S3  gold].  The 
"princess"  of  the  gold  coins  is  a  bank  note  en¬ 
graver's  elegant  version  of  folk  art  of  the  1850s. 
The  plumes  or  feathers  of  the  headdress  are 
more  like  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  than 
anything  that  saw  the  Western  frontiers,  save  per¬ 
haps  on  a  music  hall  beauty.  Iconographically 
this  type  of  Indian  maiden  had  occurred  in 
American  patriotic  and  "primitive"  paintings  for 
many  years  past. 

But  where  did  Longacre's  Liberty  model  come 
from?  The  Liberty  figure  on  the  three  gold  coins  is 
obviously  not  an  Indian.  Longacre  wrote  about  his 
first  Liberty  design,  the  Coronet  double  eagle,  in 
a  letter  dated  March  1,  1850,  saying:  "The  entire 
design,  arrangement  and  execution  are  my  own— 
the  artistic  proportions  are  from  the  antique,  and 
will  be  found  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  those 
of  the  Venus  Acroupil  ...  a  favorite  standard.  The 
classic  authority  for  the  accessories  as  'emblemat- 
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ic  of  Liberty'  (a  requirement  of  law)  can  be  found 
in  Goitzius'  numismatic  history  of  Julius 
Caesar.  ...” 

Longacre's  papers  indicate  he  was  attempting  to 
portray  an  Indian  on  his  various  gold  coins  and  the 
1859  copper-nickel  cent,  even  though  his  basic 
model  was  based  on  a  Greek  statue  thousands  of 
years  old.  About  the  portrait  on  the  $3  coin,  he 
wrote  that  it  was  "an  ideal  head  emblematic  of 
America.  .  .the  erect  nodding  plume,  from  the  tribes 
of  the  Northern  Mexican  or  Peruvian,  I  would  take 
for  our  gold  coins." 

Greater  modifictions  were  made,  however,  to 


Longacre's  Liberty  design  in  1858,  when  a  series 
of  patterns  was  struck  for  the  copper-nickel  cent 
(later,  bronze)  that  would  be  one  of  his  three  coin¬ 
age  designs  to  last  into  the  20th  century  (the  Cor¬ 
onet  double  eagle  and  reverse  of  the  dime  used  with 
the  Seated  Liberty  and  Barber  10-cent  designs). 

Indian  Head  Cent 

The  origin  of  the  model  for  the  Indian  Head  cent 
of  1859  through  1909  has  been  one  of  the  long- 
argued  minor  mysteries  of  United  States  numismat¬ 
ics.  Traditionally,  myth  said  the  engraver's  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sarah,  entered  her  father's  studio  one  day  while 
an  Indian  was  sitting  for  a  portrait.  The  Indian 
placed  his  warbonnet  on  the  six-year-old  child's 
head  and  thus  was  born  the  cent  of  1859  through 
1909. 

It  did  not  happen  quite  that  way. 

The  figure  on  the  cent  is  Longacre's  standard  Lib¬ 
erty  figure  created  in  the  1840s,  wearing  a  head¬ 
dress  Longacre  said  was  "taken  [from]  the  Ojibiwan 
[s/c]  or  Chippewa  nation  whose  home  is  around 
Lake  Superior.  ..." 

Numismatic  researchers  during  the  20th  centu¬ 
ry  had  largely  disagreed  with  the  Sarah  Longacre 
story,  claiming  that  she  was  only  six  years  old  when 
her  father  was  designing  the  cent  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  alive  when  Longacre  first  de¬ 
signed  his  standard  Liberty  Head  during  the  1840s. 
Nor,  researchers  said,  could  a  child  have  been  mod¬ 
el  for  the  mature  features  of  Longacre's  Liberty. 

However,  Joy  Goforth,  an  employee  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Mint,  researched  the  subject  extensively 
for  her  article  in  the  Mint  Press,  an  in-house  publi¬ 
cation  (reprinted  in  Coin  World,  January  4,  1984), 
and  shed  some  light  on  the  Sarah  Longacre  con¬ 
nection  although  the  myth  itself  was  in  many  fine 
points  incorrect. 

Sarah  Longacre  was  born  in  1828  and  thus  was 
21  when  the  first  1849  Coronet  double  eagle  was 
struck,  and  would  have  been  in  her  teens  when  her 
father  worked  on  the  design  during  the  mid  1840s 
when  he  was  visited  in  his  studio  by  several  Indians. 

Goforth  believes  visual  evidence — Longacre's 
sketches  of  the  coinage  designs,  a  portrait  of  Sarah 
Longacre  as  a  young  woman— indicates  a  connec¬ 
tion.  "So  we  seem  to  have  a  composite,"  Goforth 
writes.  "Just  how  great  the  influence  of  daughter 
Sarah  upon  her  father's  creative  ingenuity,  only  the 
careful  observer  may  be  able  to  judge." 

Sarah  Longacre's  nephew  wrote  in  1951  that  while 
James  Longacre  was  sketching  several  Indians  in 
1844,  16-year-old  Sarah  came  into  her  father's  stu¬ 
dio  wearing  an  Indian  headdress  left  outside.  Her 


father  sketched  her,  but  "this  does  not,  of  course, 
preclude  the  classical  idea  in  the  course  of  the 
idealization,  nor  does  it  necessitate  an  actual  por¬ 
trait,"  the  nephew  wrote.  From  those  sketches,  Lon¬ 
gacre  apparently  designed  his  Liberty  figure  that 
would  serve  him  so  many  times  on  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  coins. 

The  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  Indian  Head 
cent  portrait  was  not  created  from  an  Indian  mod¬ 
el,  but  is  a  composite  of  classical  and  personal 
models.  Since  all  of  Longacre's  "Indian"  design 
coins— the  two  gold  dollars,  the  $3  gold  coin  and 
the  cent— are  based  on  the  same  model,  none  of 
the  19th-century  United 
States  Indian  design  coins 
is  an  authentic  representa¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  be  until 
1908,  then,  that  the  first 
authentic  portrayals 
appeared. 

The  Indian  Head  cent 
lasted  until  mid  1909,  when 
the  Lincoln  cent,  designed 
by  Victor  D.  Brenner,  re¬ 
placed  the  50-year-old  de¬ 
sign.  During  those  50  years, 
the  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  white  men 
reached  its  peak  in  the  1876  Battle  of  the  Little  Big¬ 
horn,  the  Indian  nation's  biggest  victory  and  the 
battle  which  spelled  its  doom.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Wounded  Knee  (in  1890)  and  the  end  of 
the  Apache  warfare  (in  1900)  had  forced  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  onto  the  reservations. 

The  replacement  of  the  Indian  Head  cent  with 
a  new  design  came  during  a  period  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  and  revival  on  United  States  coinage  that 
has  never  been  equaled.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  as  Vermuele  notes,  is  "usually  iden¬ 
tified  with  Indians,  Rough  Riders,  and  the  strenu¬ 
ous  life.  .  .had  art,  national  imagery  that  is,  very 
much  on  his  mind  from  the  moment  he  entered 
the  White  House  as  president." 

Roosevelt  in  1905  commissioned  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  arguably  the  best  sculptor  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  to  redesign  the  eagle  and  dou¬ 
ble  eagle.  Roosevelt  met  with  Saint-Gaudens  several 
times,  taking  a  deep,  personal  interest  in  the  sculp¬ 
tor's  work  and  suggesting  changes. 

Early  models  for  the  double  eagle  show  Saint- 
Gaudens'  striding  Liberty  with  wings  and  an  Indi¬ 
an  headdress,  both  of  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
final  product.  The  Liberty  portrait  on  the  1907 
through  1933  eagle,  however,  bears  a  personal  touch 
requested  by  Roosevelt. 

Models  for  the  Liberty  por¬ 
trait  on  the  eagle  depict  her 
as  a  Pergamene  Nike,  wear¬ 
ing  not  a  headdress  but  a 
crown  of  leaves.  Roosevelt 
wanted  a  more  American 
look,  however. 

Saint-Gaudens  modeled 
the  head  of  Liberty  from 
classical  sources,  like  Lon¬ 
gacre,  and  added  the  Indi¬ 
an  headdress  as  an 
afterthought,  "only  upon 
the  president's  suggestion,"  the  sculptor's  son  wrote 
in  1905.  The  bust  appears  to  be  a  composite  of  the 
"Beautiful  Head"  sculpture  of  Pergamene  dating 
to  165  BC,  of  Saint-Gaudens'  own  Nike  bust  from 
his  William  T.  Sherman  Monument  in  New  York 
City,  and  of  a  living  model,  Davida  Clark,  who 
Saint-Gaudens'  son  said  was  "supposed  to  have  Ne¬ 
gro  blood  in  her  veins." 

"The  eagle  with  its  head  of  Liberty  in  an  Indian 
bonnet.  .  .missed  being  a  great  coin  because 
Roosevelt  interfered  in  the  choice  of  headdress  (or 
no  headdress)  for  Liberty,"  Vermeule  writes.  "The 
preliminary  studies  for  the  coin  avoided  this  non¬ 
sensical  bit  of  Americana.  ..." 


The  United  States'  fifth  "Indian  Head"  design, 
thus  like  the  previous  four,  had  no  Indian  model 
but  instead  classical  origins.  One  year  after  the  1907 
eagle  was  released  into  circulation,  however,  the 
country's  first  true  Indian  coin  designs  were  placed 
into  circulation  with  Bela  Lyon  Pratt's  1908  quar¬ 
ter  eagle  and  half  eagle  coins. 

First  Authentic  Indian  Coinage 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  died  shortly  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  designs  for  the  eagle  and  double  eagle, 
but  Roosevelt  still  wanted  other  long-time  19th- 
century  coinage  designs  replaced.  He  turned  to  Be¬ 
la  Lyon  Pratt  on  the  advice  of  others.  Pratt  in¬ 
troduced  several  innovations  into  United  States 
coinage  art,  among  them  the  so-called  incuse  de¬ 
sign  and  use  of  an  authentic  Indian  as  a  model. 

The  design  technique  is  more  properly  called  by 
the  oxymoronic  "incuse  relief."  The  raised  devices 
are  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  coin,  never 
rising  above  the  plain  of  the  field.  The  designs  are 
not  truly  incused,  which  would  have  required  the 
designs  be  impressed  into  the  coin  by  a  hub,  not 
a  die. 

Pratt's  other  innovation  was  the  authentic  portray¬ 
al  of  an  Indian  man.  Roosevelt  initially  was  unim¬ 
pressed  with  Pratt's  designs,  and  Pratt's  biggest 
critic,  numismatist  S.H.  Chapman,  called  the  Indi¬ 
an  "emaciated,  totally  unlike  the  big,  strong  Indi¬ 
an  chiefs  as  seen  in  real  life."  Others  agreed  with 
Chapman,  but  William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  a  Boston 
art  collector,  said  that  Pratt  developed  his  models 
for  the  coins  "out  of  a  photograph  of  the  genuine 
native,"  Vermeule  writes,  "as  opposed  to  the  less 
characteristic  type  of  Indian  sometimes  fattened 
by  inactivity  or  oil  royalties  on  a  reservation.  He 
[Bigelow]  sent  a  photograph  from  a  plaster  modeled 
by  Pratt  to  prove  the  relevant  vitality  of  the  redskin." 

Bigelow  wrote  to  Roosevelt,  commenting  on 
Chapman's  attack  on  the  Indian  portrait  "...The  head 
was  taken  from  a  recent  photograph  of  an  Indian 
whose  health  was  excellent,"  Pratt  wrote.  "Perhaps 
Mr.  Chapman  has  in  mind  the  fatter  but  less  charac¬ 
teristic  type  of  Indian  sometimes  seen  on  the 
reservations." 

Vermeule  liked  the  Pratt  designs.  "The  Indian  is 
far  from  emaciated,  and  the  coins  show  more  im¬ 
agination  and  daring  of  design  than  almost  any  oth¬ 
er  issue  in  American  history.  .  .  .  The  vogue  for  real 
Indians,  rather  than  merely  little  girls  or  Pergamene 
heads  in  Indian  bonnets,  had  reached  the  coin¬ 
age.  .  .  .  Pratt's  work  marked  a  transition,  in  the 
'emaciated'  Indian  at  least,  to  naturalism." 


James  E.  Fraser 

The  move  toward  naturalism  took  an  even  great¬ 
er  step  in  1913,  when  James  Earle  Fraser's  new  de¬ 
sign  for  the  five-cent  piece  was  introduced.  The 
obverse  shows  a  strong  portrait  of  an  American  In¬ 
dian  wearing  only  two  feathers,  not  the  many- 
feathered  headdress  worn  by  few  Indians  outside 
of  Hollywood  movies.  The  reverse  depicts  an 
American  bison,  more  commonly  though  errone¬ 
ously  called  a  "buffalo,"  the  name  usually  given 
Fraser's  coin. 

Fraser  sought  to  design  a  coin  which  he  said 
"would  be  truly  American,"  not  based  on  classi 
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cal  sculpture  or  paintings  but  true  Americana.  His 
choice  of  the  only  native  Americans  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  which  epitomized  the  American  frontier  is  one 
of  the  classic  coinage  designs  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Fraser  himself  wrote:  .  .1  found  no  motif  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  so  distinc¬ 
tive  as  the  American  buffalo,  or  bison.  .  .  .  With  the 
Indian  head  on  the  obverse,  we  have  perfect  unity 
in  theme.  It  has  pertinent  historical  significance,  and 
is  in  line  with  the  best  traditions  of  coin  design, 
where  the  purpose  was  to  memorialize  a  nation  or 
a  people." 

Fraser  worked  with  living  models,  real  Indian 
men,  and  not  from  photographs  (like  Pratt)  or  a  16- 


year-old  girl  with  headdress  (like  Longacre).  "In  fact, 
the  profile  is  a  composite  of  three  Plains  Indians," 
Fraser  wrote  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
(which  found  itself  beseiged  with  requests  for  the 
identity  of  the  Indian),  "a  Sioux,  a  Kiowa,  and  a 
Cheyenne.  The  three  Indians  were  Iron  Tail,  a  Sioux; 
Big  Tree,  a  Kiowa;  and  Two  Moons,  a  Cheyenne. 
The  Indians  had  come  to  visit  President  Roosevelt 
and  stopped  off  in  New  York.  During  this  time,  I 
was  able  to  study  and  photograph  them.  The  three 
had  combined  features  of  the  hardy,  virile  types  of 
Great  Plains  Indians." 

Fraser  worked  from  life  for  the  reverse,  also.  His 
model  for  the  bison  was  Black  Diamond,  a  bison 
kept  by  the  Bronx  Park  Zoo  (and  whose  stuffed  head 


was  displayed  at  the  American  Numismatic  Associ¬ 
ation  convention  in  Baltimore  in  1985). 

Indians  on  Commemoratives 

Although  the  Indian  Head  five-cent  coin  was  the 
last  United  States  coin  to  circulate  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  depicted,  six  other  20th-century  Unit¬ 
ed  States  coins;  commemorative  half  dollars,  were 
struck.  The  six  coins  were  struck  between  1921  and 
1936  and  although  none  specifically  commemorate 
Indians,  all  depict  authentic  Indians. 

The  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar  wa>»  the 
first  to  be  struck.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  Aitken 
and  depicts  an  Indian  and  white  frontiersman  on 
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the  reverse.  The  frontiersman  has  rifle  and  pow- 
derhorn  and  the  Indian  has  in  his  right  hand  a  peace 
pipe.  According  to  Walter  Breen  and  Anthony  Swia- 
tek  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Cold  & 
Silver  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954,  the  fron¬ 
tiersman  seems  to  be  sending  the  Indian  away.  Don 
Taxay,  in  his  book  about  commemorative  coins, 
depicts  early  sketches  showing  the  Indian  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  white  man,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  Daniel  Boone.  James  Montgomery,  chairman 
of  the  Missouri  Centennial  Commission,  wrote  in 
1921  that  the  pose  represented  “that  the  white  man 
had  supplanted  the  Indian  in  Missouri  Territory." 
However,  on  the  coin,  the  Indian  is  shown  standing. 

The  next  coin  to  be  struck  was  the  1926  to  1939 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half  dollar,  jointly  designed 
by  James  E.  Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  his 
sculptor  wife.  For  years,  the  Indian,  his  left  arm  out¬ 
stretched,  hand  up,  was  thought  to  appear  on  the 
obverse.  Actually,  the  Indian  appears  on  the  reverse 
(which  bears  the  denomination);  coupled  with  the 
obverse  depicting  a  Conestoga  wagon  heading  west¬ 
ward,  the  Indian  appeared  to  be  calling  for  the  wag¬ 
on  to  halt  when  positioned  to  the  left  of  the  obverse. 

Breen  and  Swiatek  write  that  the  Indian  represents 
"no  single  tribe."  The  Indian  wears  a  headdress  that 
extends  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  a  loincloth.  He 
holds  a  bow  in  his  right  hand,  like  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  copper  coinage  of  140  years  earlier.  A  blan¬ 
ket  droops  over  his  left  shoulder. 

The  1934  to  1938  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  half 
dollars  are  the  only  commemorative  coins  to  de¬ 
pict  an  Indian  who  can  be  identified  by  name.  On 
the  reverse,  Daniel  Boone  stands  with  Chief  Black 


Fish  of  the  Shawnee,  who  adopted  Boone  as  his 
son  after  the  white  frontiersman  was  captured. 

Designer  Augustus  Lukeman  depict  Black  Fish 
with  a  few  feathers  in  his  hair,  wearing  breeches 
and  a  blanket  over  his  shoulders.  He  holds  a  toma¬ 
hawk  in  his  hands,  but  otherwise  seems  to  be  at 
peace  with  his  adopted  son. 

Another  anonymous  Indian  appears  on  the  1935 
Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar,  presumably  of  the 
Quapaw  tribe  inhabiting  the  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
according  to  Breen  and  Swiatek.  They  describe  the 
Indian,  who  is  shown  in  left  profile  with  a  full  head¬ 
dress  behind  a  modernistic  Liberty,  as  resembling 
"a  prizefighter  or  an  Aztec  chieftain."  Early  sketches 
by  Edward  E.  Burr  depict  both  the  Indian  and  Lib¬ 
erty  facing  the  viewer. 

Two  1936  coins  depict  American  Indians.  The 
Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  depicts  an  Al¬ 
gonquin  Indian  in  profile  almost  hidden  behind  a 
Dutch  settler.  The  Indian  wears  no  headdress  that 
can  be  seen  and  almost  no  hair  except  for  a  strip 
of  hair  down  the  center  of  his  head  commonly 
called  a  “Mohawk."  Howard  Kenneth  Weinman  de¬ 
signed  the  half  dollar. 

The  other  coin  is  the  1936  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  mainly  noted  for  the 
fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Providence  although 
it  was  struck  to  commemorate  its  300th  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  Art  Deco  design  is  very  stylized  and  shows 
a  Narragansett  Indian  in  a  welcoming  mudra  posi¬ 
tion,  with  palm  of  hand  held  down  in  what  Breen 
and  Swiatek  say  is  a  "symbolic  gesture  said  to  me¬ 
an  approval  or  [this  is]  good." 


The  obverse  design  is  very  similar  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  city  arms  and  shows  the  Indian  holding  a 
stick  of  some  kind.  A.  Graham  Carey  and  John 
Howard  Benson  designed  the  coin. 

Two  years  after  the  Providence  half  dollar  was 
struck,  the  Indian  Head  five-cent  piece  was  replaced 
with  the  Jefferson  coin,  a  newly  struck  coin  honor¬ 
ing  Indians  no  longer  existed.  The  gold  coins  of 
Saint-Gaudens  and  Pratt  ceased  to  be  struck  in  1929 
and  1933.  Since  1939,  when  the  last  of  the  Oregon 
halves  were  struck,  no  United  States  coin  bearing 
an  Indian's  portrait  has  been  struck,  and  it  seems 
likely  none  will  be  struck  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Fourteen  United  States  coins  were  struck  with  In¬ 
dian  portraits,  ranging  from  Art  Deco  style  of  the 
Rhode  Island  half  to  the  naturalism  of  the  Indian 
Head  five-cent  coin,  as  inauthentic  as  the  $3  gold 
coin  and  as  realistic  as  Pratt's  quarter  eagle  and  half 
eagle.  Like  Hollywood  and  fiction  writers,  United 
States  coin  designers  too  many  times  paid  too  lit¬ 
tle  regard  to  historical  accuracy. 

Vermeule  says  it  best  when  noting  that  Harvard 
University's  1920s  art  historian  "Chandler  Post  was 
correct  when  he  observed  in  his  various  writings 
on  American  sculpture  how  few  sculptors  could 
capture  an  Indian  with  naturalistic  accuracy." 

Those  who  did,  however,  like  Fraser  and  Pratt, 
created  coinage  designs  that  rank  among  the  coun¬ 
try's  greatest. 

William  T.  Cibbs  is  a  staff  member  of  Coin  World, 
who  has  written  articles  on  many  diverse  numis¬ 
matic  and  historical  topics.  This  article  appeared 
in  Coin  World  in  7986  and  is  reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission. 


The  Jukebox  With  a  Heart  Beat! 


You  will  not  find  the  Posnikov  Jukebox  listed  in 
such  standard  references  as  the  Guide  Book  of  Au¬ 
tomatic  Musical  Instruments  or  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Automatic  Musical  Instruments.  Neither  is  it 
mentioned  in  such  numismatically  related  cata¬ 
logues  as  A  Tune  for  a  Token  or  Put  Another  Nic¬ 
kel  In.  Still,  it  is  a  one-of-a-kind  jukebox,  meeting 
all  the  criteria  for  referencing  with  automatic  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  It  will  not  play  without  money— it 
has  such  latter  day  amenities  as  a  bill  changer— 
and  a  number  of  modern  selections  are  available. 
Nor  is  it  a  creation  made  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  standard  references.  The  Posnikov  Jukebox  has 
been  sounding  the  choice  of  passersby  for  more 
than  10  years,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  attrac¬ 
tions  along  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  area  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  jukebox's  creator,  Grimes  Posnikov,  is  as 
colorful  a  Bay  City  character  as  any  in  a  city  that 
prides  itself  in  marching  to  a  different  drummer.  In 
addition  to  his  musical  bent,  Posnikov  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  founder  of  The  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Non-Verbal  Communication.  Nor 
is  the  jukebox  his  first  invention.  In  the  heyday  of 
anti-Vietnam  War  demonstrations,  Posnikov  manned 
his  American  Lobotomy  Machine  at  political  con¬ 
ventions,  in  non-verbal  protest. 

If  you  are  to  visit  San  Francisco  and  do  as  the 
tourists  do,  you  must  see  Posnikov's  Jukebox.  You'll 
hear  it  when  you  reach  the  end  of  the  Powell  and 
Hyde  cablecar  line  at  Victorian  Park,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Hyde  and  Beach.  Posnikov  is  too  modest  to 
lend  his  name  to  his  invention,  He's  dubbed  it,  "The 
Automatic  Human  Jukebox." 

It  is  not  much  different  in  size  than  an  old  up¬ 
right  Wurlitzer.  Its  accoutrements  include  the  usu¬ 
al  slots  and  buttons,  and  the  choice  of  a  number 
of  popular  tunes.  Number  one  on  the  Posnikov  hit 
parade  is  "I  Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco,"  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  "When  the  Saints  Come  March- 


by  Ed  Rochette 

ing  In."  A  quarter  or  more  produces  a  talented 
trumpet  rendition  of  the  patron's  choice;  a  dime 
or  less  results  in  an  abbreviated  kazoo  version. 

The  Posnikov  Jukebox  has  refinements  never  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  better-known  manufacturers.  A  patron's 
request  for  a  tune  not  listed  can  be  accommodat¬ 


ed.  If  it  is  a  request  for  something  long  forgotten, 
the  machine  will  ask  the  patron  to  hum  a  few  bars 
and  then  improvises.  And,  what  automatic  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  today  accepts  an  American  Express 
card?  Only  the  Posnikov! 
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Slings  &  Arrows,  Plums  &  Plaudits 

Ed.  Frossard  and  his  Numisma— 
the  making  of  a  19th-century  legend 

By  Cal  Wilson,  N.L.G. 


The  year  1877  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  for  Americans  follow¬ 
ing  the  financial  panic  of  the  1873  to  1874 
period.  Rutherford  8.  Hayes  had  just  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  our  19th  president;  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt,  the  wealthiest  person  in  the  United  States  to 
that  time,  passed  away  in  New  York;  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  enthralled  with  the  new  spectator  sport 
of  baseball,  following  the  formation  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  League  one  year  earlier. 

The  California  gold  rush  beginning  in  1848  had 
spawned  a  wave  of  "nouveau  riche,"  many  of  whom 
had  returned  to  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States;  clinging  to  the  wealth  of  the  American  Riv¬ 
er  and  ready  to  establish  vast  financial  empires. 
Stately  mansions  were  erected;  elegant  ladies  dis¬ 
played  the  latest  European  fashions  as  they  rode  in 
their  elaborate  horse-drawn  carriages;  handsome 
couples  attended  the  theatre  where  they  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  legendary  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Edwin 
Booth,  and  the  great  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
time;  and  a  gentleman  of  means  could  admire  and 
study  his  latest  numismatic  acquisition  in  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  library. 

Coin  collecting,  which  had  been  the  hobby  of 
a  very  select  few  only  a  decade  earlier,  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular,  as  may  be  evidenced  by 
the  relatively  large  number  of  dealers  who  were 
deriving  their  whole  livelihood  from  that  vocation. 
A  competitive  occupation  it  was;  and  as  prices,  even 
for  extreme  rarities,  were  very  nominal.  It  was  of¬ 
ten  the  practice  for  one  dealer  to  publicly  malign 
his  contemporaries  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
honest  character  and  competence.  Many  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  professionals  of  the  time,  such  as  Charles  Steiger- 
walt,  Ebenezer  Mason,  John  Walter  Scott,  and  Ed. 
Frossard,  began  publishing  their  own  "house  or¬ 
gans,"  in  order  to  reach  those  collectors  who  resid¬ 
ed  outside  of  their  immediate  locales.  More  often 
than  not,  these  periodicals  were  little  more  than 
fixed  price  lists  of  coins  for  sale,  occasionally  com¬ 
plemented  by  a  small  article  or  monograph  of  nu¬ 
mismatic  import. 

Of  all  of  the  19th-century  periodicals  to  appear 
(and  in  most  instances,  quickly  disappear),  Ed.  Fros- 
sard's  long-lived  Numisma,  published  from  1877 
to  1891,  is  recognized  by  numismatists  today  as  the 
finest  publication  of  its  kind  emitted  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Certainly  the  scholarly  American  loumal  of 
Numismatics,  published  by  the  ANS  and  Boston 
Numismatic  Society,  and  The  Coin  Collector's  jour¬ 
nal,  distributed  by  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  con¬ 
tained  more  substantive  numismatic  information; 
but  these  periodicals  do  not  fall  into  the  category 
of  typical  dealer  publications. 

ErJ  Frossard  was  born  in  France  in  1837,  and  im¬ 
migrated  to  the  United  States  in  1858.  A  decorat¬ 
ed  officer  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War, 
he  subsequently  settled  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of 


Irvington-On-Hudson,  New  York,  where  he  began 
his  numismatic  career  in  1876.  From  that  time,  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1899,  Frossard  conducted  160  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  worked  from  time  to  time  for  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Co.,  and  published  his  legendary  Numis¬ 
ma  for  15  years. 

And,  it  is  with  Numisma  that  our  story  begins. 
In  his  introduction  to  Volume  I,  Number  1,  Fros¬ 
sard  writes: 

On  retiring  from  the  management  of  the  Coin 
Collector's  Journal,  it  was  our  intention  to  relin¬ 
quish,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  connection  with 
numismatic  publications,  but  the  urgent  impor¬ 
tunities  of  many  correspondents,  together  with 
the  strong  interest  we  take  in  the  subject,  have 
determined  us,  even  at  this  early  date,  to  resume 
our  pleasant  intercourse  with  many  former,  and, 
we  hope,  a  goodly  number  of  new  readers. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  our  aims  will 
be  to  keep  our  readers  fully  informed  of  what¬ 
ever  of  interest  or  importance  takes  place  among 
the  coin  collecting  public,  but  our  contracted 
columns  will  no  longer  allow  us  to  launch  into 
continued  articles  on  series  of  coins.  These  sub¬ 
jects  are  fully  treated  in  special  works  to  which 
any  collector,  forming  special  collections,  must 
sooner  or  later  have  recourse; 
and  any  attempt  at  condensa¬ 
tion  from  these,  while  it  may 
satisfy  the  mere  tyro,  is  not  of 
the  slightest  interest  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  collector.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  our  future 
articles  on  coins  must  be  spe¬ 
cial  and  exhaustive,  rather 
than  general  and  historical.  In 
general  we  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  description  of 
such  coins  as  fall  under  our 
immediate  observation,  or 
that  of  our  collaborators  or 
correspondents,  and  we  will 
endeavor,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  make  each  number 
complete  in  itself. 

Without  encroaching  upon 
the  ground  of  the  professional 
coin  dealer,  or  of  public  coin  sales,  we  believe 
that  we  can  to  some  extent  at  least,  serve  the 
interests  of  amateur  collectors  and  occasional 
dealers  (as  every  collector  must  be),  by  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  we  introduce  in  our  publication, 
and  to  which  we  call  the  particular  attention 
of  those  interested.  We  offer  our  columns  as  a 
medium  of  intercommunication  between  col¬ 
lectors,  under  such  terms  as  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all, 
and  shall  devote  a  proportionate  part  of  each 
number  to  an  enumeration  and  description  of 


such  coins  as  are  sent  us  for  sale  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  hereafter  stated. 

As  we  shall  soon  see,  Frossard  altered  many  of 
the  original  philosophies  outlined  above;  but  all  in 
all,  these  changes  resulted  in  Numisma  becoming 
the  most  popular  publication  of  its  time  among  ser¬ 
ious  numismatists. 

Each  issue  of  the  periodical  kept  readers  informed 
of  all  upcoming  auctions,  results  from  recent  sales, 
important  discoveries  reported  by  correspondents, 
new  references  which  had  been  published,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  numismatic  "gossip." 

Indeed,  commencing  with  the  May  1880  num¬ 
ber,  Frossard  regularly  included  a  column  entitled 
"Numismatic  Gossip." 

As  discussed  earlier,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  dealers  of  the  period  to  publicly  lambast  con¬ 
temporaries  with  whom  they  had  quarreled.  One 
of  Frossard's  earliest  targets  was  the  well-known 
New  York  stamp  and  coin  dealer,  John  Walter  Scott, 
who  Frossard  referred  to  as  "the  great  boaster."  In 
Volume  2,  Number  6,  the  following  diatribe  may 
be  found: 

In  1875,  the  great  boaster  said,  "All  coin  sales 
are  frauds."  And  in  1878,  the  great  boaster  ex¬ 
claimed,  "In  a  few  years  I  shall  control  all  im¬ 
portant  coin  sales  in  the  United 
States." 

Yea,  the  great  boaster  made 
other  foolish  speeches,  which 
forbear  repeating. 

The  great  boaster  having  late¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  getting  a  nibble 
at  the  grapes  which  were  so  sour 
to  him  in  1875,  now  considers 
himself  by  far  the  most  important 
personage  among  the  coin  deal¬ 
ers  of  this  country,  if  not  the 
world. 

Has  the  great  boaster  ever  read 
the  fable  of  the  frog,  who  col¬ 
lapsed  into  a  heap  of  lifeless  res¬ 
idue,  while  endeavoring  to  swell 
up  to  the  size  of  an  ox? 

If  not,  we  recommend  this  fa¬ 
ble  to  him  for  perusal.  He  will 
recognize  in  the  ox  The  United 
Brotherhood  of  Coin  Collectors  and  Coin  Deal¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  and  no  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  will  be  necessary  to  show  him, 
in  the  puffed  up  but  empty  shell  of  the  frog,  his 
own  dear  image,  faithfully  reflected. 

In  Volume  3,  Number  2,  Frossard  continued  his 
criticism  of  Scott  by  stating,  "Scott's  Philatelic  lour- 
nal  after  a  prolonged  malady  caused  by  constitu¬ 
tional  weakness  has  given  up  the  ghost— his  coin 
paper  though  in  a  state  of  chronic  debility,  still 
survives." 

In  the  same  issue,  reporting  on  Scott's  torthcom- 
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i ng  sale  of  the  Schieffelin  collection,  may  be  found 
the  following  comments: 

The  descriptions  of  these  coins,  being  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  slips  accompanying  each  piece, 
or  from  the  catalogues  of  Rollin  of  Paris  and 
others,  are  fair;  but  the  careless  translations,  the 
reckless  transcriptions  of  legends,  and  the  mis¬ 
erable  revision  of  proof  sheets  have  utterly 
spoiled  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  A 
counterfeit  coin  of  Syracuse  fills  the  frontispiece; 
the  preface  has  a  cheap  catchpenny  savor,  and 
the  scale  of  measurement  adopted  is  apparent¬ 
ly  that  of  Mionnet,  never  used  in  the  United 
States  and  now  entirely  obsolete.  A  very  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  the  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  omission  of  all  the 
old  cheap  coin  cuts.  Take  it  all 
in  all  this  catalogue  forcibly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  folly  of  entrusting 
the  making  of  coin  catalogues 
to  individuals  who  possess  nei¬ 
ther  the  training  for  the  work 
nor  abilities  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

In  reporting  on  the  results  of 
the  Schieffelin  Sale  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  number,  Frossard  made  these 
comments: 

Beside  the  fundamental  er¬ 
rors  pointed  out  in  our  last  is¬ 
sue,  the  catalogue  possessed 
other  radical  defects  which 
condemn  it  altogether  in  the 
eyes  of  collectors.  The  descriptions  as  regards 
state  of  preservation  were  altogether  too  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  coins.  This  was  about  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  who  attended  the  sale;  poor 
and  barely  fair  coins' being  described  as  Fine 
and  Very  Fine.  2nd.  The  number  of  counterfeits 
among  the  gems  of  the  collection;  for  instance, 
No.  1005  "one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection'— 
an  electrotype  from  a  gold  coin;  No.  1084  "one 
of  the  rarest  coins  in  the  collection'— a  cast, 
worth  25  cents;  No.  1086,  formerly  the  gem  of 
Sir  Edward  Temple's  collection— a  forgery;  No. 
1258,  very  rare— an  altered  piece;  No.  2094,  "to 
which  particular  attention  is  called'— a  count¬ 
erfeit.  Still  another  point  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  given  in  the  preface  "that  they  (the 
coins)  have  all  been  faithfully  described,"  etc., 
the  undertakers  when  questioned  on  that  point 
before  the  sale,  by  a  reputable  coin  connoisseur, 
would  not  guarantee  any  piece  in  the  sale.  The 
distinction  between  "a  genuine  coin"  and  "a 
coin  faithfully  described,"  our  dulled  intellect 
fails  to  perceive.  Will  the  learned  Englishman 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  13th 
Department  of  his  miscellaneous  business  en¬ 
lighten  us  in  the  next  issue  of  his  "Monthly  Pap 
for  Numismatic  Babes"? 

Another  jibe  aimed  at  Scott  appeared  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1880  issue.  "The  New  York  Boaster  claims  the 
modest  circulation  of  50,000  for  his  Monthly  Curi¬ 
ous  Collectors  Jumble,  and  yet  he  complains  that 
the  paper  does  not  pay  expenses,  and  that  its  issue 
is  entirely  a  labor  of  love." 

Another  contemporary  who  often  felt  the  wrath 
of  Frossard's  scathing  commentary  was  the  young 
David  Proskey,  later  to  become  recognized  as  one 
of  this  country's  foremost  numismatic  scholars.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  Proskey,  as  a  young  professional,  he 
began  his  career  in  the  employment  of  John  Walter 
Scott,  where  he  became  "fair  game"  for  Numisma. 
In  Volume  4,  Number  3  (May  1880),  Frossard 
penned  the  following  editorial. 

SCOTT  &  CO.,  ON  MR.  G.C.  STENZ 
See  St.  Luke,  Chap,  vi,  v41  and  42 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  above  named  firm 
made  in  their  Coin  lournal  an  impertinent,  bitter, 
and  most  unjust  attack  against  Mr.  W.E.  Woodward, 


simply  because  this  gentleman,  after  having  tem¬ 
porarily  withdrawn  from  the  coin  business,  chose 
again  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  compiler  of  coin  sale 
catalogues.  They  feared  that  with  a  new  opponent 
of  this  calibre  in  the  field  a  still  lesser  number  of 
coin  collections  would  find  their  way  to  market 
through  the  capacious  stomach  of  the  Fulton  Street 
octopod.  And  in  this  the  firm  was  right— the  day 
is  in  fact  as  distant  as  ever  when,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  head,  body  and  tail,  "We  shall  control 
all  important  coin  sales  in  the  United  States."  More 
recently,  in  an  article  which  on  its  face  appears  like 
fair  enough  criticism,  but  is  really  garbled  and  men¬ 
dacious,  worthy  to  have  originated  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  D.P.,  wholesale  manufac¬ 
turer  of  unique  Centennial  me¬ 
dals,  shirker  of  auctioneer's  bills, 
and  present  confidential  clerk  of 
the  Great  Boaster,  the  onslaught 
against  competition  in  the  coin 
business  is  renewed,  this  time 
with  the  Stenz  sale  as  an  objec¬ 
tive  point.  In  this  so-called  re¬ 
view,  which  appears  in  the  Coin 
lournal  for  April,  there  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  one  or  two  grains  of 
truth,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  them  among  the  mass  of 
chaff.  In  justice  to  ourselves,  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  and  of 
Mr.  Stenz,  the  owner  of  the  coins 
sold  February  27th  and  28th  last, 
we  will  in  as  few  words  as  possi¬ 
ble,  show  wherein  the  so-called  review  was  cor¬ 
rect,  and  wherein  it  deliberately  erred. 

1st.  No.  This  sale  was  not  the  remnant  of  the  Stenz 
collection.  It  was  composed  of  the  nearly  entire 
cabinet  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Berlin,  Prussia, 
and  other  coins  purchased  by  Mr.  Stenz  in  Germa¬ 
ny  since  his  previous  sale.  Anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  catalogues  can  eas- 
ily  convince  himself  of  this. 

2d.  Yes.  Here  the  firm  is  right.  The  cabinet  was 
exceedingly  rich  in  fine  and  valuable  foreign  crowns 
and  thalers.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
sale  proved  such  a  decided  financial  success. 

3d.  No.  The  pieces  did  not  "in  most  instances 
bring  about  their  face  value."  The  face  value  of  the 
collection  was  about  $700.  The  amount  realized 
over  $2,300. 

4th.  No.  The  1843  Proof  set  alone  was  offered 
as  stated  in  a  Wall  Street  broker's  window,  at  $50. 
It  was  also,  we  believe,  offered  to  Scott  &  Co.  at 
$50  less  commission.  Why  did  they  not  buy  it?  The 
set  is  certainly,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
its  great  rarity,  well  worth  $100.  In  fact,  we  will  give 
Scott  &  Co.  $100  for  a  duplicate  set  of  this  or  an 
earlier  date.  Can  they  procure  one?  Scott  &  Co. 
should  have  purchased  this.  It  would  have  proved 
a  renumerative  investment,  but  the  margin  of  prof¬ 
it  between  $50  and  selling  price  was  probably  not 
considered  sufficiently  large  to  induce  purchase. 
That  set  was  bought  for  $100  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Co- 
gan  on  an  order  of  $150  or  less.  Other  bids  were 
made  to  $95,  and  there  were  at  least  six  bids  from 
$75  to  $95.  Now  what  would  the  Great  Boaster  have 
done  under  like  circumstances?  Pray,  let  us  know. 

5th.  Yes.  Mr.  Stenz  bought  at  his  sale,  much  to 
the  apparent  chagrin  of  our  distinguished  contem¬ 
porary,  whose  representative  had  come  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  pick  up  rare  silver  coins  in  nearly  Proof 
condition  at  about  two  to  three  t  ries  face  value. 
Mr.  Stenz  represented  several  buyers  just  as  the  G.B. 
apparently  does  at  his  own  sales. 

Finally.  We  were  forced  to  agree  with  our  es¬ 
teemed  and  learned  reviewer  when  he  said,  "The 
course  of  proceeding  we  have  related  should  be  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  all  who  are  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  coins."  By  following  himself  the  rules  he  is  so 
eager  to  have  others  observe,  he  may  possibly,  in 
the  course  of  time,  regain  the  confidence  of  col¬ 


lectors,  and  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  do,  at  his 
own  sales,  that  which  he  unjustly  charges  Mr.  Stenz 
of  having  done. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  Frossard  so  vehemently 
stood  by  his  contemporary,  Woodward,  as  less  than 
one  year  later,  the  two  antiquarians  would  become 
embroiled  in  one  of  the  greatest  verbal  feuds  in 
American  numismatics  (see  my  article  in  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  53). 

This  was  not  the  last  attack  on  Scott,  but  the  fore¬ 
going  should  certainly  illustrate  Frossard's  envia¬ 
ble  ability  for  launching  slings  and  arrows  at  those 
he  held  in  contempt. 

Aside  from  his  contemporaries,  he  frequently  saw 
fit  to  publish  the  names  of  customers  who  failed 
to  honor  their  financial  commitments.  Humorous 
examples  include,  "Dealers  sending  coins  on  ap¬ 
proval  to  Mr.  Jonas  Adler,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
will  do  well,  if  they  wish  to  assure  a  safe  delivery, 
to  address  the  distinguished  coin  dealer  in  care  of 
the  Sheriff  of  the  County."  And,  "Mr.  William 
Douglass,  Zanesville,  O.,  is  politely  requested  to 
send  us  balance  due  for  the  last  two  years."  Other 
delightful  pans  included,  "Thomas  Rosse,  Esq.,  for¬ 
merly  of  McKeesport,  later  of  Bradish,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  present  residence,  like  that  of  Charley  Ross, 
unknown.  Has  long  lists  of  references,  who,  unani¬ 
mously,  give  him  a  very  bad  character;  got  coins 
from  Lyman  H.  Low,  and  never  paid  for  them"  Also, 
"Commodore  B.A.  Thompson,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  pays  crockery  man  in  hand 
organs,  hand  organ  man  with  sewing  machines, 
sewing  machine  man  with  rare  coins;  coin  man  can 
whistle  for  his  money  or  take  damaged  crockery 
in  payment;  has  defrauded  J.H.  Haseltine  and  Ed. 
Frossard."  And  other,  "John  F.  Neintimyss,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York,  will  beat  you  nine  times  (no  pun) 
out  of  10."  And,  "Robert  S.  Wade,  compiler  of  coin 
sale  catalogues,  absconder,  and  confidence  man, 
swindled  W.E.  Woodward  out  of  over  $200.  Pres¬ 
ent  residence  unknown."  More:  "The  Hon.  Sullivan 
David,  M.P.  (?)  of  Thistle  Terrace,  Montreal;  a  gen¬ 
tleman  beat,  writes  in  the  third  person  on  a  superior 
quality  of  scented  paper  with  wide  black  border, 
'will  send  you  a  cheque  tomorrow,'  but  when 
tomorrow  comes  it  is  tomorrow  still.  The  shrew¬ 
dest  limb  of  the  law  can't  put  his  finger  on  him." 
And  finally,  "We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mint 
authorities  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  John  E.  Kenne¬ 
dy,  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  extensively  engaged  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  date  of  dollars  of  1801,  etc.,  to  1804.  If  it 
is  a  punishable  offense  to  gilt  five-cent  nickel  pieces 
to  pass  at  $5,  among  ignorant  countrymen,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  one  also  to  alter  the  date  of  United 
States  coins  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  lambs  among  coin  collectors." 

Ever  protective  of  Numisma's  "good  name,"  Fros¬ 
sard  frequently  doled  out  back-handed  compli¬ 
ments  to  other  dealers  who  published  similar  house 
organs.  In  the  July  1880  issue  he  noted,  "The  June 
number  of  the  Coin  journal,  published  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Steigerwalt,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  presents,  in  its 
enlarged  form,  a  handsome  appearance,  and  in  its 
contents,  an  interesting  array  of  information.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Numisma  are  gradually  introduced  by  the  amateur 
coin  papers  generally,  and  that  the  number  of  these 
is  also  increasing  with  a  fair  show  of  support.  Mas¬ 
on's  Coin  Collectors'  Herald,  Smith's  Coin  Collec¬ 
tors'  Guide,  Steigerwalt's  Coin  journal.  Carman's 
Numismatic  Herald,  Brown's  Kuriosity  Kabinet, 
Numisma,  and  even  Scott's  Diluted  Monthly  Pap 
(circulation  50,000)  all  contribute  their  mite  to  the 
stock  of  general  information,  and  if  some  of  them 
shine  rather  by  rampant  plagiarism  and  constant 
repetitions  of  well-known  facts  than  originality  in 
composition,  yet  their  very  existence  proves  that 
there  must  be  much  activity  and  life  in  the  coin 
business." 

Apparently  sensing  that  honesty  was  the  best  poli¬ 
cy,  Frossard  made  no  grandiose  claims  to  excessive 
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circulation  of  Numisma.  In  Volume  5,  Number  1 
January  1881),  he  wrote,  Up  to  date  ot  going  to 
press  \umisma  has  155  paid  up  subscriptions  for 
1881;  go  thou  and  do  likewise.''  This  circulation  fig¬ 
ure  obviously  was  a  tad  less  than  that  reported  by 
the  rival  Scott 

In  another  commentary,  Frossard,  referring  to 
Ebenezer  Mason's  Coin  Collectors'  Herald,  stated: 

In  this  number  (December  1880)  Bro.  Mason 
devotes  some  space  to  a  review  of  Numisma, 
and  in  a  half  friendly,  half  irritated  tone  descants 
on  our  special  merits  and  demerits.  A  few 
typographical  errors  in  our  well-filled  advertis¬ 
ing  column  serve  as  a  text  for  his  sermon.  We 
have  endeavored  to  remedy  these  slight  errors 
in  the  present  issue,  and  hope  that  Bro.  Mason 
will  be  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  our  first 
page  generally,  as  well  as  with  that  of  his  spe¬ 
cial  advertisement,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  In  regard  to  our  so- 
called  connection  with  the  Smith  Sale,  Bro.  Ma¬ 
son  must  remember  that  our  friendly  offices 
could  go  no  further  than  a  faithful  distribution 
of  the  catalogues.  If  our  patrons  did  not  choose 
to  respond  to  the  alluring  descriptions  of  the 
coins  in  the  Smith  cabinet,  that  was  their  busi¬ 
ness,  not  ours.  Personally,  we  are  as  ready  to 
buy  of  Mason  as  of  any  other  man,  provided 
he  will  offer  us  the  coins  we  want,  and  our  pur¬ 
chases  from  him  are  in  direct  proof  of  this.  Yes, 
Bro.  Mason,  in  spite  of  your  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  we  were  represented  at  your  sale,  and 
did  buy  a  few  of  those  priceless  gems  for  which 
the  Smith  cabinet  was  so  noted.  One  word 
more,  Bro.  Mason  insists  upon  it  that  he  is  the 
oldest  coin  dealer  in  the  United  States,  mean¬ 
ing,  we  suppose,  established  for  the  longest 
time,  and  claims  to  have  started  on  his  numis¬ 
matic  pilgrimage  in  1860.  Per  contra  Scott  also 
claims  to  have  donned  in  1860.  (See  his  card 
1876,  'sixteen  years  in  the  coin  and  stamp  busi¬ 
ness').  It  may  appear  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  claimants  is  truly  and  verily  entitled 
to  the  title,  but  in  view  of  Bro.  Mason's  age,  of 
his  active  connection  with  coin  interests,  and 
of  the  fact,  not  gainsaid  by  anyone,  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  coin  paper  in  the  United  States, 
we  think,  believe,  avow,  and  proclaim  that  he 
is  the  sole,  true,  genuine,  and  only  'Original 
Moses'  in  the  coin  trade,  and  that  all  other 
pretenders  to  this  eminent  distinction  are  mere 
knaves  and  humbugs. 

In  1879,  the  Chapman  Brothers,  Henry  and  S. 
Hudson,  opened  their  coin  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  By  1882  the  pair  had  become  a  force  in  the 
trade;  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  fabled  Charles 
I.  Bushnell  Collection  was  offered  for  public  sale. 
Being  of  rather  young  years,  the  brothers  were  not 
particularly  well  accepted  by  their  contemporaries, 
and  Frossard,  particularly,  was  quite  critical  of  their 
abilities.  In  the  March  1882  volume  of  Numisma, 
he  penned  the  following  report. 

THE  BUSHNELL  SALE 

The  late  Charles  I.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
left,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some  two  years  ago, 
a  large,  beautiful,  and  valuable  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coins,  collected  with  much  taste  and  preser- 
verance  at  a  time  when  collectors  were  few  and 
rarities  cheap.  To  these  he  added,  from  the  Mick- 
ley  Sale,  a  number  of  rarities,  costing  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  not  less  than  $1,000.  If  rumor  speaks  truly, 
Mr  Bushnell,  who  was  extremely  attached  to  his 
collection,  and  guarded  it  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
Cerberes  from  the  eye  and  touch  of  the  profane, 
would  fain  have  taken  it  along  with  him  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  grim  Charon,  but  this  according  to  modern 
ideas  being  impossible,  it  was  left  behind  with  our 
earthly  treasures,  and  was  kept  by  his  son  in  the 
little  brir  k  house,  the  old  Bushnell  homestead,  on 
4fh  Avenue,  New  York  Since  his  death  a  number 


of  coin  dealers  and  coin  collectors  have  endeavored 
to  buy  this  collection,  $10,000  cash  being  asked, 
but  the  opportunities  to  carefully  examine  would 
not  be  given,  or  else  the  restrictions  were  onerous. 
Still  several  dealers  eventually  obtained  a  fair  view 
of  the  coins,  and  as  much  as  $7,500  was  offered  by 
a  New  York  man  and  other  parties.  About  three 
months  ago  W.E.W.  (William  Elliot  Woodward) 
thought  he  had  bagged  the  prize,  H.P.S.,  H.G.S.,  Ed. 
F.,  and  many  others  were  negotiating  at  various 
times  with  Mr.  Bushnell's  son  for  the  purchase  of 
the  cabinet,  but  while  the  fray  at  the  front  gate  of 
the  citadel  was  waxing  hot,  the  Chapman  Brothers, 
by  a  brilliant  strategic  movement,  having  secured 
an  ally  within,  entered  through  the  postern  gate  in 
the  rear,  and  captured  the  stronghold,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  craft  in  general,  for  few,  excepting 
well  informed  observers,  had  thought  of  them. 

Having  gained  full  possession,  they  propose  to 
sell  the  entire  collection  at  auction,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  preparing  the  catalogue.  Prominence 
is  to  be  given  the  principal  coins  and  medals,  and 
much  of  the  minor  coins  will  be  offered  in  select¬ 
ed  and  well-arranged  lots,  making  a  fine  and  im¬ 
portant  six  days'  sale  of  3,000  lots.  They  have  issued 
a  circular,  announcing  the  sale,  and  promise  a 
sumptuous  catalogue,  corresponding  in  size  to 
“Crosby's  Early  Coins,"  a  limited  edition  of  which 
is  to  be  illustrated  with  10  plates  of  photographs 
of  the  principal  coins  and  medals  by  the  phototype 
process.  $5  will  be  charged  for  this,  a  price  list  to 
be  furnished  without  extra  cost  after  the  sale;  50 
cents  for  the  catalogue  of  the  ordinary  edition,  and 
$1  for  the  same,  priced. 

Messrs.  Chapman  desire  us  to  state  that  the  list 
given  by  them  in  their  circular,  of  the  rare  pieces, 
does  not  by  any  means  cover  all  colonial,  United 
States  Mint,  or  medallic  rarities,  but  that  many  more 
than  even  they  had  anticipated  will  be  found  in  the 
collection;  also  that  the  rumors  which  have  been 
circulated  by  those  envious  of  their  success,  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  number  of  rarities  are  withdrawn 
by  previous  arrangement  with  a  certain  prominent 
Boston  numismatist,  who  was  said  to  be  their  back¬ 
er  in  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Bushnell's  son,  are 
unfounded,  and  untrue.  Every  coin,  medal,  die,  and 
duplicate,  of  which  there  are  many,  will 
go  in  the  sale,  and  everything  is 
to  be  sold,  without  reserve,  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders 
for  the  catalogue  now,  and  will 
execute  orders  for  this,  and  New 
York  sales,  only.  A  more  extend¬ 
ed  review  of  Bushnell's  Collec¬ 
tion  will  appear  in  the  May 
number  of  Numisma,  which  will 
be  published  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  sale  takes  place. 

Many  students  of  the  science 
today  are  readily  aware  that  the 
Bushnell  Collection  was  actual¬ 
ly  purchased  by  Lorin  C.  Par- 
melee  of  Boston.  Initially,  the 
Brothers  Chapman  attempted  to 
conceal  that  fact,  but  it  soon  be¬ 
came  public  knowledge.  Parmelee  did,  indeed, 
place  the  entire  cabinet  for  sale,  but  he  merely 
bought  in  those  pieces  which  he  desired  to  retain. 
Price,  naturally,  was  unimportant,  as  he  already 
owned  the  collection.  In  a  review  of  the  sale  cata¬ 
logue,  appearing  in  the  May  volume  of  Numisma, 
Frossard  had  these  comments. 

THE  BUSHNELL  SALE 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  appearance  of  this 
catalogue  has  been  looked  for  with  interest  and 
curiosity  by  American  collectors  in  general,  and  that 
the  occasion  of  the  final  dispersion  of  this  splen¬ 
did  cabinet  is  one  of  importance  to  those  at  pres¬ 
ent  interested  in  numismatic  pursuits  and  will 


influence  the  immediate  future  of  coin  interests,  ei¬ 
ther  by  exerting  or  depressing  influence  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  by  stimulating  and  augmenting  a  desire  and 
taste  for  the  formation  of  new  coin  and  medal  col¬ 
lections.  Until  the  appearance  of  the  catalogue  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Bushnell  was  in  one  sense  a  mys¬ 
terious  one;  but  few  even  among  his  most  intimate 
friends  knew  exactly  what  he  had,  few  had  seen 
his  entire  cabinet,  he  bought  secretly  and  general¬ 
ly  through  others  and  under  an  assumed  name.  But 
he  was  a  devoted  and  earnest  numismatist,  possess¬ 
ing  taste,  judgment,  a  good  education,  and  had  am¬ 
ple  means  at  his  hands  to  gratify  his  taste  for  coins 
whenever  money  became  an  important  factor  in 
their  acquisition.  For  these  reasons  it  was  general¬ 
ly  supposed  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  his  col¬ 
lection  was  second  to  none  in  size  and  might 
possibly  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  celebrated  Mick- 
ley  cabinet,  in  importance  and  value.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  however  complete  the  Bushnell 
Collection  may  be  in  colonial,  American  medals, 
and  store  cards,  it  is  for  so  large  an  American  cabi¬ 
net  extremely  weak  and  deficient  in  the  regular  mint 
series,  especially  of  silver  and  in  the  pattern  series 
of  later  issues.  Mr.  Bushnell  was  a  collector  during 
many  years  and  must  have  had  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  purchase  all  the  rarities  of  the  silver  coin¬ 
age;  yet  quite  a  number,  and  the  more  important 
ones,  are  lacking,  and  not  all  of  the  dates  represent¬ 
ed  are  in  such  fine  condition  as  collectors  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  they  were.  The  reasons  why  Mr. 
Bushnell  did  not  secure  specimens  of  the  1804, 
1851  and  1852  dollars,  of  the  1796  and  1797  halves, 
of  the  1723  and  1727  quarters,  of  several  of  the  rare 
dimes  and  half  dimes,  not  to  speak  of  many  dates 
and  issues  which  formerly  sold  at  very  low  prices, 
but  are  now  highly  prized,  are  given  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  "Mr.  B.  told  us  that  he  cared  but  little  for  the 
dates  of  the  United  States  Mint  silver  issues,"  and 
may  be  good  and  valid,  but  the  fact  of  their  omis¬ 
sion  exists,  and  therefore  the  Mickley  cabinet  still 
remains  the  best,  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  American  collection  ever  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  in  this  country,  a  monument  to  the  genius 
of  its  maker,  and  its  catalogue  yet  holds  the  first 
place  in  importance  among  the  seven  hundred  and 
odd  issued  to  the  present  time.  As  regards  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  composition  of 
the  catalogue  we  remark  with 
pleasure  that  the  carelessness  in 
composition,  indifferent  gram¬ 
mar,  and  tautology,  found  in  the 
former  combined  productions  of 
Messrs.  Chapman,  have  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  been  avoided  in  this. 
A  good  story  must  be  well  told, 
or  it  loses  its  charm,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  see  such  ad¬ 
jectives  as  "Uncirculated,  bold 
and  very  sharp  impression,"  or 
"unique,  exceedingly  rare,  and 
only  specimen  known,"  thrown 
in  unending  and  tiresome  repe¬ 
titions  throughout  the  catalogue. 
It  looks  indeed  as  if  a  person  of 
mature  judgment,  sound  learn¬ 
ing,  and  accustomed  to  utter  good  English,  had 
drawn  the  Messrs.  Chapman  from  the  inextricable 
tangles  into  which  they  have  been  wont  to  fall  when 
endeavoring  to  make  a  point.  (See  the  description 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  shilling,  No.  145,  which  any¬ 
one  will  concede  is  original  in  construction).  If  such 
be  the  case  his  name  should  have  been  mentioned 
as  a  collaborator,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  they 
have  simply  followed  the  recognized  authorities 
without  referring  to  their  lists  and  works,  and  this 
is  the  most  unpleasing  peculiarity  of  the  catalogue, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Except  where 
it  could  not  be  avoided,  the  names  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  authority  on  coins  and  medals  have  carefully 
been  excluded.  Statements  founded  on  the  ev 
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pressed  and  published  opinions  of  others  are  ut¬ 
tered  as  if  no  one  had  ever  before  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  thought.  See  for  instance  the  remarks  under 
No.  247  about  the  Virginia  halfpence.  Who  discov¬ 
ered  these  varieties  of  halfpence?  And  who  has 
repeatedly  offered  them  for  sale,  singly  and  in  sets, 
was  it  J.W.  Haseltine?  And  would  not  the  mention 
of  his  name  have  been  a  slight  tribute  of  respect 
to  him  who  first  led  the  Chapmans  into  numisma¬ 
tic  byways?  This  feature  may  be  thought  political, 
but  would  it  not  have  been  more  generous  and  less 
selfish  to  have  granted  something  to  others?  The 
Revolutionary  peace  medals  for  instance,  are  gener¬ 
ally  catalogued  according  to  Mr.  Appleton's  list, 
who  also  wrote  something  worth  knowing  about 
Washington  medals;  the  names 
of  Woodward  and  others  are  like¬ 
wise  studiously  omitted  when 
referrences  to  their  catalogues  are 
made;  this  of  course  is  more  than 
selfish,  it  is  simply  uncourteous; 

Messrs.  Chapman  apparently  pre¬ 
fer  to  leave  the  collectors  in  the 
dark  rather  than  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  so  far  as  to  mention  a  sin¬ 
gle  name.  We  now  pass  to  a 
consideration  of  the  many  good 
things  offered  in  this  sale,  simply 
warning  collectors  of  the  fact  that 
the  ascribed  rarity  and  possible 
auction  room  value  of  many  of 
the  coins  as  stated  in  appended 
remarks  are  frequently  to  be  tak¬ 
en  “cum  grano  sa Ms,"  only  in¬ 
stancing  two  cases  in  point.  Again  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  No.  247.  The  statement  there  made  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “One  (Virginia  shilling)  in  sale  March  20, 
1865,  brought  $190,  AND  THIS  PIECE  IS  WORTH 
THAT  AMOUNT."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
these  shillings,  not  long  ago,  went  the  round  of  col¬ 
lectors  at  $110,  and  would  gladly  have  been  sold 
at  a  good  profit  for  $100;  it  was  finally  shipped  to 
England,  and  as  far  as  known  is  still  unsold,  and 
certainly  not  three  but  10  to  12  of  these,  or  more, 
are  at  present  known.  No.  1289,  the  Season  me¬ 
dals.  In  speaking  of  the  value  of  these,  reference 
is  made  to  McCoy  and  Lightbody's  sales,  1864  and 
'65,  when  a  similar  set  sold  first  at  $900,  then  at 
$800.  The  compilers  ignore  the  fact  that  these  me¬ 
dals  have  since  then  sold  for  much  less.  At  Mr. 
Scott's  sale,  held  in  New  York,  March  13th,  1882, 
two  of  these  IN  SILVER  sold  at  $25.50  apiece,  Henry 
Chapman,  Jr.,  being  present,  and  not  bidding  higher 
on  the  pieces,  which  is  rather  extraordinary,  if  the 
medals  are  of  such  high  value... 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  stated  that  while  50  cents 
is  only  a  fair  price  for  this  large  and  handsomely 
printed  catalogue,  $5  is  too  much  by  half  for  the 
illustrated  one.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among  col¬ 
lectors  on  this  point.  Phototype  plates  are  obtained 
at  very  low  prices;  they  are  not  as  costly,  handsome, 
or  perfect  as  the  best  specimens  of  the  heliotype, 
and  were  there  20  instead  of  12,  $5  would  still  be 
a  preposterous  price  for  a  coin  sale  catalogue.  The 
former  ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  compilers  to 
the  effect  that  the  catalogue  would  form  a  sequel 
to  Crosby's  masterly  work  The  Early  Coins  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  also  fall  to  the  ground.  There  are  in  fact  very 
few  colonial  coins  described  not  found  in  Crosby, 
and  as  no  new  light  is  shed  on  his  work,  and  the 
borrowed  information,  conveyed  with  painful  labor, 
belongs  to  the  descriptive  rather  than  the  histori¬ 
cal,  it  can  neither  supplant  nor  explain  Crosby,  but 
rather  needs  the  explanations  of  the  latter  to  make 
itself  intelligible. 

One  feature  for  which  Messrs.  Chapman  deserve 
praise  is  the  care  they  appear  to  have  exercised  in 
pointing  out  all  coins  which  our  numismatic 
authorities  have  since  the  Mickley  sale  discovered 
to  be  spurious;  in  all  such  cases  they  boldly  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  have 


been  to  Bushnell.  In  questions  of  authenticity  there¬ 
fore,  we  grant  them  the  merit  of  having  been  so 
painstaking,  intelligent,  and  honest.  We  also  believe 
their  statements  of  the  actual  condition  or  degree 
of  preservation  of  the  coins  are  based  on  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  can  be  relied  upon  as  not  overdrawn  or 
incorrect.  These  two  points  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  the  disposition  of  coin  collections,  and 
since  our  collectors  will  always  prefer  a  good  coin 
ungrammatically  described  to  a  poor  one  enshrined 
in  the  flowery  language  of  rhetoric,  the  success  of 
the  sale,  considering  the  splendid  elements  of  the 
Bushnell  cabinet,  is  undoubtedly  assured. 

As  if  his  pen  had  not  been  honed  to  a  sharp 
enough  edge  before  the  sale,  Frossard  let  loose  with 
the  following  salvo  after  the  mag¬ 
nificent  cabinet  had  been  dis¬ 
persed  (Volume  6,  Number  4, 
July  1882). 

THE  BUSHNELL  SALE 

This  truly  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  American  coins  and  me¬ 
dals,  representing  the 
accumulation  of  almost  a  lifetime 
of  patient,  perservering,  and 
shrewd  collecting  by  its  former 
owner,  the  late  Charles  I.  Bush¬ 
nell,  of  New  York,  was  finally  dis¬ 
persed  at  auction  by  Bangs  &  Co., 
the  well-known  coin  and  book 
auctioneers,  June  20-24  inclusive. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bushnell 
the  collection  was  offered  by  his 
son,  or  executors,  at  the  round  price  of  $10,000, 
without  finding  a  purchaser,  $7,500  cash  being  the 
best  offer  received.  Finally  Mr.  Lorin  G.  Parmelee, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  had  already  during 
the  life  of  its  former  owner  been  negotiating  for  its 
purchase,  became  its  owner,  at  a  figure  not  yet  made 
public,  but  probably  over  $7,500  and  a  little  under 
$8,500.  By  this  shrewd  purchase  Mr.  Parmelee  se¬ 
cured  at  apparently  high,  but  really  nominal  prices, 
the  few  excessively  rare  coins  still  lacking  to  com¬ 
plete  his  princely  cabinet;  for  the  most  elementary 
calculation  will  show  that  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  the  sale,  and  the  total  of  the  purchases  made  by 
him,  Mr.  Parmelee  must  have  cleared  enough  to  re¬ 
pay  himself  the  purchase  money.  And  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  we  sincerely  congratulate  him.  With  a  business 
demanding  his  constant  daily  care,  and  at  an  age 
when  men  generally  cease  to  develop  taste  and  in¬ 
terest  in  new  pursuits,  he  has,  by  dint  of  perserver- 
ance,  good  sense,  and  a  determination  never 
swayed  from  its  purpose,  formed,  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  period  of  15  years,  the  finest  and  most 
complete  collection  of  American  coins  ever  known. 
There  is  in  fact  very  little,  if  anything,  to  add  to  his 
cabinet,  and  as  he  expressed  it  to  the  writer,  he  will 
hereafter  no  longer  be  a  competitor  for  rare  Ameri¬ 
can  coins  offered,  but  will  rest  satisfied  with  the 
"little"  he  has  gathered. 

The  work  of  compiling  this  catalogue  was  given 
to  Chapman  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  account,  it 
is  said,  of  their  having  been  nephews  by  marriage 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bushnell.  A  plain  and  correct  cata¬ 
logue  would  have  reflected  honor  on  its  compil¬ 
ers,  but  Chapman  Bros,  apparently  exhausted 
themselves  on  the  plates  and  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  proper 
use  of  English  terms,  an  intelligible  construction, 
also  general  accuracy  in  statements  made,  are  of 
greater  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind  than  thick 
paper,  new  type,  and  gilt  letters.  Careless  proofread¬ 
ing,  tautology,  an  exhibition  of  boastful  egotism  can 
be  overlooked;  hazardous,  overdrawn,  incorrect 
statements  of  history,  rarity,  and  condition,  cannot; 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  are  the  chief  defects 
of  the  catalogue,  but  all  combining,  help  make  the 
Bushnell  sale  catalogue,  as  published,  unworthy  of 
the  collection  it  is  supposed  to  describe. 


Collectors  desiring  information  about  prices,  etc 
must  consult  the  printed  list  now  published.  Our 
limited  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  almost  everything 
sold  at  very  high  prices;  also  that  the  Good  Samar¬ 
itan  shilling,  which  sold  nominally  at  $650,  the 
highest  price  realized  on  a  single  piece,  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  fabrication,  while  the  most  important  coin  in 
the  collection,  the  Brasher  or  New  York  doubloon 
sold  at  $505,  and  the  unique  Lord  Baltimore  pen¬ 
ny  in  copper  for  $550. 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  SALE 

The  New  York  press  was  ably  represented  by 
several  reporters.  The  Tribune  was  the  most  accurate 
in  its  reports,  the  World  was  lucid,  the  Sun  shone 
dimly,  the  Herald  was  absent,  the  Times  was 
represented  by  an  intelligent  and  handsome  young 
man  in  faultless  attire.  Among  buyers  and  specta¬ 
tors  we  noticed  Prof.  Anthon,  Ed  Cogan,  Sr.,  W.H. 
Strobridge,  Daniel  Parish,  Jr.,  William  Poillon,  Wm. 
S.  Appleton,  Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  Nicholas  Hathe- 
way,  A.  Balmanno,  James  Oliver,  FW.  Doughty,  Geo. 
W.  Cogan,  H.G.  Sampson,  Lyman  H.  Low,  Charles 
Steigerwalt,  H.P.  Smith,  Walter  Scott,  his  shadow 
Dave  Proskey,  and  others,  the  average  attendance 
during  the  five  days  being  about  25.  Mr.  Merwin, 
the  veteran  auctioneer,  presided;  he  was  prompt, 
courteous  and  impartial,  and  had  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  to  act  as  peacemaker  when  the  "boys"  be¬ 
came  unruly;  Mr.  Richard  Cogan  had  charge  of  the 
coins  while  on  exhibition,  and  kept  a  record  of  the 
sales.  The  total  proceeds  of  sale,  inclusive  of  all 
coins  bought  in  for  the  owner  of  the  collection  at 
very  high  but  nominal  prices  footed  up  $13,901.  Lo¬ 
rin  G.  Parmelee  was  the  largest  buyer,  Chapman 
Bros,  came  next,  chiefly  for  stock;  the  heaviest  buy¬ 
ers  on  bona  fide  orders  were  Ed.  Frossard,  Geo.  W. 
Cogan,  H.G.  Sampson,  and  John  Haseltine.  Young 
picked  up  everything  that  sold  cheap;  other  buy¬ 
ers  were  Harrison,  understood  to  be  a  first-class  Bal¬ 
timore  collector  [this  was  T.  Harrison  Garrett-CW], 
Bartow,  Barry,  Dodd  (through  H.G.  Sampson),  Rob¬ 
inson,  Anthon,  Parish,  Low,  Ahlborn,  Nicholls, 
Schayer,  Steigerwalt,  Wicks,  Murray,  Collier,  Jonah, 
Canal  (Wuesthoff),  Miller,  Kirk,  Scott,  Proskey,  etc. 
The  bidding  throughout  the  sale  was  spirited  and 
rapid,  the  Chapmans  starting  each  lot  at  a  round 
figure,  and  when  not  going  up  quickly  enough  fre¬ 
quently  bid  against  each  other.  No.  1  was  bought 
by  Ed.  Frossard  and  presented  by  him  to  Ed  Cogan, 
Sr.,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  sale;  No.  2  was  bought  by 
H.G.  Sampson  and  presented  to  W.H.  Strobridge 
for  the  same  purpose;  on  the  last  day  of  the  sale 
Mr.  Ed.  Frossard  bought  a  Fine  1800  dollar  and  on 
behalf  of  the  bidders  excepting  "Long  John"  (J.W. 
Haseltine-CW)  and  the  two  "Phi la  Antiqs"  who 
declined  to  contribute  their  quarter,  presented  the 
same  to  the  auctioneer  as  a  pocket  piece.  The  Trib¬ 
une  in  noticing  this  said,  "The  presentation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mild  applause  in  keeping  with  the 
conservative  character  of  the  gentlemen  present  and 
the  radical  condition  of  the  atmosphere."  Humorous 
little  incidents  and  passes  at  arms  between  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  and  buyers  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
protracted  sittings,  and  kept  everybody  in  good 
humor. 

A  LITTLE  DRY  READING  FOR  THE  ANTIQUARIES 

Nos.  14,  16  and  17;  Counterfeits. 

145;  Bogus  and  modern;  why  did  not  Bushnell 
say  whence  he  obtained  the  piece?  If  from  England 
someone  must  have  sold  to  him;  but  the  piece  is 
known  to  be  a  fraud  from  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
bought  hub  No.  2844,  said  that  "he  bought  it  be¬ 
cause  he  had  the  piece." 

176;  Crosby  right;  bogus. 

186  and  187;  Nothing  to  do  with  Florida,  and  188 
a  Spanish  medal. 

241;  Counterfeit. 

247;  More  than  1  dozen  known;  probably  a 
counterfeit. 


Rare  Coin 
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2bb;  Counterfeit  casting. 

289  and  1544;  "Knawing"  is  good. 

291;  "It  is  our  opinion."  For  shure. 

337;  WE.  Woodward  has  had  a  dozen. 

349;  Two  or  three  known."  Bosh. 

3b2;  'Cast  copper  silver  plated."  Original 

537;  Was  there  ever  a  Colburn  sale? 

b08;  VVedo  not  think  so."  Oh!  Fountain  of  wis¬ 
dom!  Deep  well  of  knowledge! 

b20;  Cast,  not  stamped. 

653;  "One  of  the  most,"  etc.  Bosh. 

712  and  '15;  More  bosh. 

740;  "Very  rare  and  the  rarest  variety."  Good 
English 

775;  Counterfeit  of  the  period. 

778;  "Celebrated."  Who  celebrates  it? 

878,  887,  896;  "Five  known";  "five  known"; 
"three  known."  How  known  and  whence  did  the 
antiquaries  derive  this  bit  of  gossip? 

920;  Too  much  bosh!  Crosby's  original  statement 
correct. 

1005;  "Edge  engrailed"  (with  a  chisel). 

1017,  '26,  '38,  '52,  '64,  '81,  '90,  1107,  '14,  '16,  '21; 
None  silver. 

1212;  "Imploring  of  him."  Good  Irish,  poor 
English. 

1217  and  '35;  What  is  a  "Band  of  clouds?" 

1244;  A  marvelous  discovery  and  statement.  This 
piece  was  lately  bought  by  Scott  &  Co.  at  $7.50. 
Query.  How  did  it  get  in  the  Bushnell  sale? 

1265  and  1303;  "Rays  diverting."  The  description 
is  diverting;  the  rays  diverge. 

1289;  "Licking  the  calf,"  and  "minding  the  baby." 
Quite  classical. 

1335  and  1343;  Electrotypes. 

1375;  "Marvin  705."  A  mule. 

1400;  "Sunk  disk"  is  good. 

1553,  '75,  '78  and  '79;  Electrotypes. 

1605;  "This  is  one,  etc."  Bosh. 

1616;  "Medal  awarded  Congress."  When? 

1660;  W.E.W.  has  the  dies. 

1748,  '49,  '51;  "Arctic,"  "Artie."  Bound  to  have  the 
spelling  correct. 

1764;  "U.S.  Mint  at  Phi  la.,  which  has  been 
cleaned  in  acid."  When? 

1848;  Electrotype. 

1843,  1929,  '67;  What  Express?  Adams? 

1976  and  '82;  And  is  it  Alex.  Hamilton? 

2183;  "Similar  but  very  different."  Clear  as  mud. 

2205  and  '06;  "Beath"  and  "uncirbulated"  are 
good. 

2230;  Not  silver. 

2279  and  '82;  "Sewn"  and  "sewen"  of  course  not 
sewed. 

2617;  "We  believe,"  "we  had,"  "we  sold,"  "we 
have."  By  the  way  quite  a  number  of  the  cents  were 
polished  with  stove  blacking;  all  the  '94,  1814,  '27, 
etc.;  none  of  the  1794  cents  were  struck  as  "proofs"; 
they  rated  at  from  Very  Good  to  Uncirculated;  all 
the  fine  silver  medals  had  been  cleaned. 

2635,  etc.;  "Variety  to  last."  To,  good. 

Many  of  the  half  dollars  did  not  belong  to  Bush- 
nell's  collection. 

The  Tristam  Coffin  medal  (328)  was  bought  for 
$11.50  by  a  little  old  gentleman,  who  gave  his  name 
as  "Coffin,"  paid  for  his  medal,  carefully  wrapped 
it  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  took  his 
departure,  appearing  highly  pleased. 

Bless  my  heart,"  innocently  exclaimed  Major 
Nicolls,  suddenly  looking  up  from  his  catalogue, 
"why,  I  never  knew  I  had  so  many  uniques  in  my 
collection!" 

Auct  "Three  cents,  going  at  3  cents  to  Proskey." 

Pr.:  "No  Sir,  I  did  not  bid  on  these." 

Auct.:  "Beg  pardon,  I  thought  it  was  yours  from 
the  size  of  the  bid." 

Auct  to  H.G.S.:  "No  Sir,  you  can't  have  that  Silly 
Head  cent;  that  belongs  in  Philadelphia." 

Sampson:  "How  about  the  Booby  Head?" 

Auct  "That  goes  there  too;  it  makes  up  the  pair." 

Smith  (loud):  "That's  bogus." 


Chapman  (sotte  voce):  "Shut  up,  Smith." 

The  foregoing  was  not  the  last  that  Frossard  had 
to  say  regarding  the  Bushnell  catalogue;  however, 
it  should  adequately  illustrate  his  contempt  for  the 
two  young  antiquarians  from  Philadelphia. 

And  so,  dear  reader,  we  have  seen  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  the  barbed  wit  of  Numisma's  creator.  But, 
we  must  also  recognize  that  his  pen  could  be  ever 
so  gentle  to  those  with  whom  he  found  favor.  Yea, 
plums  and  plaudits  were  frequently  offered  to  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

One  of  Frossard's  favorite  dealers  was  S.K.  Harz- 
feld,  the  well-known  Philadelphia  dealer,  born  in 
Germany,  who  unfortunately  died  at  the  peak  of 
his  career  in  1884,  while  visiting  his  native  land. 
The  first  reference  to  Harzfeld  may  be  found  in  the 
third  issue  of  Numisma.  In  a  review  of  various  hob¬ 
by  periodicals,  Frossard  wrote: 

Harzfeld's  Numismatic  Circular.  No.  1,  April 
1877,  contains  an  extended  list  of  ancient  coins 
actually  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher,  and 
offered  by  him  at  very  reasonable  prices.  The 
next  number  will  contain  a  list  of  modern  me¬ 
dals  and  coins,  many  never  previously  offered 
in  the  United  States.  We  consider  the  issuing 
of  such  circulars  as  steps  in  the  right  direction 
and  of  great  benefit  to  collectors.  Published  by 
S.K.  Harzfeld,  1713  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  mailed  free  on  application. 

In  Volume  1,  Number  6,  reporting  on  Harzfeld's 
first  public  auction  sale,  Frossard  noted: 

The  first  sale  of  Mr.  S.K.  Harzfeld  took  place 
at  Bangs  &  Co.,  656  Broadway,  on  the  25th  and 
26th  ult.  In  making  his  selections  for  this  sale, 
Mr.  H.  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  good 
taste,  and  in  boldly  placing  under  the  auc¬ 
tioneer's  hammer  not  only  several  American 
coins  of  a  high  degree  of  rarity,  but  many  of 
those  rare  Roman  and  Greek  pieces  that  com¬ 
mand  such  high  prices  in  Europe,  he  has  given 
proof  of  his  faith  in  the  discriminative  taste  of 
American  collectors,  as  well  as  of  his  confidence 
in  their  purchasing  powers.  Concerning  the  cat¬ 
alogue,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  Whenever  necessary  or 
possible  authorities  are  cited,  enabling  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  classify  his  pieces  with  ease,  and  to 
form  correct  estimates  of  their  value  and  rarity; 
the  coins  are  systematically,  nay  chronologically 
classified,  and  two  plates  illus¬ 
trating  some  of  the  specimens 
are  interleaved....  The  efforts  to 
make  this  sale  successful  were 
crowned  with  success,  buyers 
representing  the  foremost  col¬ 
lectors  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
ing  present,  and  the  financial 
results  gratifying  to  Mr.  H. 

Writing  of  Harzfeld's  second 
effort,  in  Volume  2,  Number  2 
(March  1878),  the  publisher 
commented: 

This  catalogue  is  compiled 
with  the  same  degree  of  care 
and  excellence  which  charac¬ 
terized  Mr.  Harzfeld's  former 
work,  while  the  immense  as¬ 
sortment  of  valuable  and  rare 
coins  offered  speaks  volumes  for  the  indefatigua- 
ble  diligence  with  which  Mr.  H.  caters  to  the 
numismatic  tastes  of  American  collectors.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  although  Mr.  H.  has  been 
but  a  comparatively  short  time  among  us  he  has, 
as  it  were,  mastered  the  whole  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
become  an  authority  in  all  subjects  pertaining 
thereto. 

We  should  like  to  enlarge  upon  this,  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  catalogue  page  by  page,  point  out  the 
admirable  accuracy  of  statements  and  of 
descriptions  made,  but  our  limited  space  for¬ 


bids.  Collectors  of  Centennial  medals  will  find 
occasion  to  procure  at  reasonable  prices;  no 
doubt  some  specimens,  which  have  heretofore 
been  palmed  off  as  exceedingly  rare  and  even 
unique.  Every  collector  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  catalogue  to  use  as  a  work  of  reference  and 
we  will  gladly  send  the  few  remaining  numbers 
we  have  free  of  charge,  on  application. 

Similar  plaudits  appeared  frequently  for  the  next 
several  years,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Frossard  held 
Harzfeld  in  much  esteem.  In  the  July  1881  volume 
of  Numisma  we  learn  of  Harzfeld's  health  problems 
for  the  first  time.  "No.  3,  of  Mr.  S.K.  Harzfeld's  Price 
List  of  Silver  Coins,  Medals,  Etc.,  for  May  1881,  is 
received.  Mr.  Harzfeld  offers  a  large  number  of 
desirable  medals,  numismatic  works,  etc.  From  this 
pamphlet  we  learn  that  Mr.  Harzfeld  is  at  present 
in  Germany,  having  gone  thither  to  seek  restora¬ 
tion  to  health,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
come  back  to  us  fully  restored,  and  with  renewed 
anticipation  of  business  activity  and  usefulness  in 
the  field  wherein  he  has  proved  himself  a  master." 

Over  one  year  later,  in  Volume  6,  Number  6,  Fros¬ 
sard  wrote,  "S.  K.  Harzfeld,  formerly  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  now  of  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  has  nearly 
recovered  his  health  and  will  soon  resume  business 
as  a  coin  dealer."  In  Volume  7,  Number  1  (January 
1883,  a  further  update  was  published.  "S.K.  Harz¬ 
feld  says  he  is  better  and  will  soon  be  back  with 
his  pockets  full  of  early  dollars,  cents  and  other  rar¬ 
ities."  Unfortunately,  Harzfeld  shortly  took  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  and  passed  away  in  his  homeland. 

Another  of  Frossard's  contemporaries  to  receive 
Numisma's  praise  was  the  venerable  Edward  Co- 
gan,  generally  recognized  as  America's  first  full-time 
coin  dealer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  harsh  com¬ 
ment  directed  at  him  in  all  the  pages  of  the  peri¬ 
odical.  Upon  Cogan's  death  in  1884,  Frossard 
penned  this  brief  biography: 

Mr.  Edward  Cogan,  not  inappropriately  sur- 
named  'the  father  of  the  coin  trade  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,'  died  of  paralysis  of  the  brain,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  April  7  last. 

Mr.  Cogan  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  the 
son  of  a  most  estimable  and  respected  clergy¬ 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  of  genial 
temperament,  of  sound  and  correct  judgment, 
most  honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  business  which  kept  him  so 
busy  for  many  successive  years. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Co¬ 
gan  was  nearly  50  years  of  age 
when  he  first  did  business  in 
coins,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  located.  Possessing  the 
necessary  natural  tastes,  a  good 
education,  and  great  experience 
of  life,  his  progress  from  his  very 
first  transaction  was  marked,  and 
his  name  soon  became  a  house¬ 
hold  word  among  collectors. 
Quick  to  perceive  the  quality  of 
coins,  of  an  impartial  and  unbi¬ 
ased  disposition,  his  coin  sale 
catalogues,  of  which  he  issued 
probably  over  100,  were  always 
considered  as  most  reliable,  his 
descriptions  unquestioned,  and 
those  who  bought  of  him  or  through  him,  rare¬ 
ly  found  occasion  to  regret  the  transaction,  but 
rather  to  congratulate  themselves  when  ultimate 
results  were  reached.  Many  of  our  very  best  col¬ 
lections  were,  and  are  still,  in  one  sense,  the 
result  of  his  good  taste,  fidelity,  and  reliability. 
To  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Cogan 
was  held  by  our  best  collectors,  the  fact  may 
be  cited  that  he  was  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Archaeological  and  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  an  honor  never  before  or  since 
conferred  on  a  coin  dealer.  He  died  peaceful¬ 
ly,  surrounded  by  his  entire  family  of  wife,  six 
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sons  and  one  daughter. 

Other  contemporaries  with  whom  Frossard  en¬ 
joyed  friendly  relations  included  Harlan  P.  Smith, 
William  H.  Strobridge,  R.W.  Mercer  of  Cincinnati, 
A.M.  Smith,  H.G.  Sampson,  and  Lyman  H.  Low.  Fre¬ 
quent  compliments  may  be  found  throughout  the 
entire  10  volumes  of  Numisma. 

But  Frossard's  house  organ  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  "gossip  sheet."  Aside  from  the  personal 
commentaries,  there  were  also  numerous  articles 
of  major  numismatic  importance.  Many  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  which  we  today  take  for  granted  were  first 
published  in  the  pages  of  Numisma.  While  most 
of  these  were  authoritative,  there  may  be  found, 
from  time  to  time,  monographs  which  we  know 
now  to  be  totally  inaccurate.  In  at  least  one  instance, 
Frossard  quickly  realized  that  he  had  published 
some  rather  glaring  errors  of  fact;  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  admit  his  folly  in  the  subsequent  num¬ 
ber.  The  subject  of  this  embarrassment  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  legendary  dollars  of  1804.  In  the 
March  1885  issue,  Frossard  penned  the  following 
column. 

1804  DOLLARS 

The  dollars  of  this  date  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

1.  Genuine  issues  of  the  United  States  Mint  coined 
during  that  year,  of  which  two  varieties  are 
known,  both  with  the  lettered  edge. 

2.  Mint  restrikes  from  one  pair  of  original  dies,  plain 
edge. 

3.  Alterations  from  other  genuine  dollars. 

The  original  dies  of  the  1804  dollar  were  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  many  years  ago; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  this,  and  the 
fact  as  far  as  we  know  has  never  until  recently  been 
doubted.  «, 

The  Mint  restrikes  were  called  in,  and  several  of 
the  small  number  issued  to  collectors;  in  fact,  all 
that  came  back  to  the  Mint,  were  destroyed,  as  can 
be  proved  by  the  records  of  that  institution. 

The  alterations  of  dates  of  genuine  United  States 
dollars  to  1804  are  quite  numerous,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  date,  when  recut,  or  when  the 
4  has  been  soldered  or  riveted,  and  of  the  dies, 


Beginning  early  this  year,  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  Grading  Service,  in  its  infinite 
wisdom,  decided  to  drop  dates  from  its  certificates 
giving  "official"  grading  opinions.  Your  editor  earli¬ 
er  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
stating  that  any  professional  document  or  statement 
of  opinion  he  had  ever  seen  had  borne  a  date,  and 
that  for  an  attorney  to  give  a  legal  opinion  without 
putting  the  date  on  it,  or  for  an  accountant  to  give 
an  auditing  opinion  without  a  date,  etc.,  seems 
quite  illogical. 

This  is  pointed  out  by  a  listing  published  in  the 
November  21,  1986  issue  of  the  Certified  Coin  Deal¬ 
er  Newsletter  which  stated  the  "value"  of  coins  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  as  related  to  the 
"bid"  prices  listed  in  the  Certified  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter.  According  to  the  statement,  coins  cer¬ 
tified  in  1985  and  1986  were  worth  100%  of  the 
"bid"  prices,  whereas  coins  certified  by  the  ANA 
in  1984  were  worth  just  65%,  coins  certified  in  1983 
were  worth  55%,  coins  certified  in  1982  were  worth 
40%,  and  coins  certified  in  1981  were  worth  just 
25  %! 

Now  that  certificates  are  undated,  we  can  see 
someone  advertising  a  coin  as  follows:  "Certified 
as  MS-65  by  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  price  $500." 
Now  that  dates  aren't  given,  we  haven't  the  foggi¬ 
est  notion,  upon  reading  such  an  advertisement, 
of  whether  the  piece  was  certified  in  1985  and  1986 


quickly  reveals  their  bogus  character.  Altered  dates 
in  1804  dollars  can  only  deceive  tyros  among  col¬ 
lectors. 

Soon  after  their  issue,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
were  very  few  collectors  in  the  United  States,  several 
1804  dollars  must  have  found  their  way  into  French, 
English,  or  Dutch  cabinets.  These,  valued  only  as 
good  specimens  of  the  American  dollar,  may  have 
been  preserved  in  collections,  or  circulated  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  or  may  have  found  their  way  into 
the  melting  pot,  their  owners  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  new  generation  of  Americans,  en¬ 
riched  by  a  century  of  prosperity,  the  masters  of  a 
continent,  were  eager  hunters  and  collectors  in  the 
field  of  their  early  National  coinage,  and  were  pay¬ 
ing  enormous  sums  to  possess  certain  issues, 
demonstrated  to  be  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

By  dint  of  searching,  corresponding,  advertising 
and  public  notoriety,  three  or  four  1804  dollars  have 
been  discovered  abroad  and  have  come  back,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  supply  will  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  1804 
dollar  is  now  much  rarer  abroad  than  in  the  States, 
and  the  few  original  specimens  existing  here  will 
continue  to  hold  their  own,  both  in  rarity  and  price. 

Without  explanation,  but  in  all  likelihood  due  to 
letters  from  learned  correspondents,  Frossard  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  article  in  the  December  1885 
number  (Volume  9,  Number  6). 

THE  1804  DOLLAR 

We  hereby  take  back,  recant,  and  swallow  up  as 
it  were,  all  we  ever  have  said  in  favor  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  issue. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  subject  we  as¬ 
sert  that  the  following  statements  cannot  be  dis¬ 
proved: 

1.  That  1804  dollars,  plain  edge,  were  restruck  at 
the  United  States  Philadelphia  Mint. 

2.  That  in  1868  or  1869  the  dies  were  borrowed 
from  the  institution,  perhaps  recut,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  United  States  dollars,  with  the  lettered 
edge,  smoothed  down,  polished,  and  used  as 
planchets  in  restriking. 

3.  That  from  25  to  100  specimens  were  thus  re¬ 


and  might  well  be  worth  $500,  or  whether  it  was 
certified  in  1981  and  was  worth  a  quarter  of  the 
price,  or  $125.  While  such  vast  differences  in  mar¬ 
ket  value  may  not  be  important  to  the  ANA  Grad¬ 
ing  Service,  for  it  does  not  deal  in  coins,  most 
assuredly  such  differences  are  important  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  ANA. 

A  recent  comment  from  a  well-known  dealer  is 
relevant:  "Until  summer  of  last  year  (1986)  I  sent 
hundreds  of  coins  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  ANA 
Grading  Service.  Since  then  I  have  only  sent  occa¬ 
sional  coins,  in  response  to  specific  customer  re¬ 
quests.  It  seems  that  the  ANA  Grading  Service  is 
changing  its  standards  and  policies  every  time  I  read 
about  what  they  are  doing  in  Coin  World.  The 
whole  situation  is  as  clear  as  mud.  I  also  notice  (in 
the  March  11,  1987  issue  of  Coin  World)  that  Rick 
Montgomery,  who  heads  the  ANA  Grading  Serv¬ 
ice,  objected  to  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors  soften- 
ing  the  requirements  that  the  ANA  must  have 
reference  coins  before  grading  on  the  11-point  scale 
between  MS-60  and  MS-70,  the  new  requirements 
being  that  representative  coins  aren't  necessary  for 
all  varieties.  Rick  Montgomery  stated  that  this  might 
cause  "wild"  differences  in  grading  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff!  If  the  head  of  the  Grading  Service 
himself  states  that  there  are  going  to  be  "wild" 
differences,  what  does  this  say  about  the  validity 
of  the  certificates  from  this  point  on?  Count  me  as 


struck,  and  that  as  many  as  four  were  offered  at 
once  to  a  dealer. 

4.  That  the  restruck  1804  dollars  are  actually  more 
common  than  1836,  Gobrecht  in  the  field,  1838, 
1851,  or  1852  dollars. 

5.  That  the  1804  dollar  lately  sold  by  Chapman 
Bros.,  was  a  restrike  of  the  1868  and  '69  issue. 

6.  That  the  dollar  sold  by  the  aforenamed  individu¬ 
als  was  not  the  one  photographed  in  A.  Weyl's 
catalogue. 

7.  That  the  photograph  in  A.  Weyl's  catalogue  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  an 
electrotype. 

8.  That  $400  was  offered  for  the  Weyl  1804  dollar, 
by  Mr.  A.M.  Smith's  agent,  if  Mr.  Weyl  would 
guarantee  the  dollar  genuine,  and  that  Mr.  Weyl, 
being  a  conscientious  and  honorable  coin  dealer, 
refused  to  give  any  guarantee  whatsoever. 

9.  We  concede  that  the  dies  of  the  1804  dollar  are 
not  now  in  existence.  Finally,  we  congratulate 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Numismatics  for  not  having  reprinted  as 
proposed,  the  statement  from  Chapman's  cata¬ 
logue  purporting  to  give  facts  concerning  the 
number  of  1804  dollars  known.  The  Journal  is 
so  generally  correct,  and  the  information  it  con¬ 
veys  to  be  generally  accepted  by  collectors  that 
we  should  regret  to  see  the  bosh  from  Chapman's 
catalogue  disseminated  through  its  agency. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  Philadelphia  dealer  will 
soon  publish  in  full  the  whole  truth  concerning  the 
secret  and  scandalous  issue  of  1804  dollars  made 
in  1868  or  1869  by  former  employees  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Mint. 

And  with  this  delightful  narrative,  our  story  ends. 
Hopefully  this  humble  sample  of  the  romanticism 
that  may  be  found  in  the  early  American  numis¬ 
matic  periodicals  will  encourage  you  to  actively 
pursue  the  collection  of  these  publications,  al¬ 
though  you  must  be  forewarned  that  most  house 
organs  of  the  19th  century  are  indeed  very  scarce, 
and  when  encountered  generally  come  with  a  steep 
price  tag.  However,  perserverance  often  wins  out. 
Good  hunting! 


as  Mud? 

being  thoroughly  confused." 

Editor's  Comment:  As  most  Rare  Coin  Review 
readers  know,  I  served  as  president  of  the  ANA  in 
1983  to  1985,  and  it  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that 
80%  of  the  correspondence  I  received  during  that 
time  from  ANA  members,  and  80%  or  more  of  all 
controversies,  involved  the  subject  of  grading.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  summer  of  1986,  as  mentioned  in 
Coin  World  in  its  March  11, 1987  issue,  submissions 
to  the  ANA  Grading  Service  began  to  plummet,  to 
the  point  at  which,  as  of  March,  about  4,000  coins 
per  month  were  being  submitted,  in  contrast  to 
12,000  or  so  in  earlier  times.  Clearly,  the  ANA  Grad¬ 
ing  Service  has  lost  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
of  its  clients.  And  still,  the  ANA  Grading  Service 
has  on  its  staff  a  number  of  superb  numismatists. 
(I  think  very  highly  of  Rick  Montgomery,  for  exam¬ 
ple.)  What  is  needed  is  an  intelligent  "game  plan" 
so  that  the  rules  are  not  changed,  and  so  that  some¬ 
one  sending  in  coins  will  know  what  type  of  cer¬ 
tificate  they  are  going  to  receive,  what  date  it  was 
issued,  and  so  on.  There  are  very  few  people,  our¬ 
selves  included,  who  want  to  have  coins  certified 
by  the  ANA  Grading  Service  this  month,  only  to 
find  out  that  certificates  further  down  the  line  have 
more  or  less  information,  are  photographed  some 
other  different  way,  or  have  different  grading  in¬ 
terpretations. 


New  Grading  System  Clear 
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United  States  Mint  Reports 

Random  notes  from  1873 

By  Franklin  Perry 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Au¬ 
gust  1935  issue  of  The  Coin  Collector's  Journal  and 
is  presented  through  the  courtesy  of  lohn  \.  Ford , 
lr.  (present  copyright  owner).  Although  written  more 
than  50  years  ago,  the  article  has  lost  none  of  its 
relevance.  The  notations  concerning  the  specie  pay¬ 
ments  refer  to  the  withholding  by  the  government 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  from  circulation  from  the 
mid-1860s  until  the  mid-1870s.  During  this  period 
of  over  a  decade,  silver  coins  were  rarely  seen.  In 
their  place  appeared  a  flood  of  paper  fractional  cur¬ 
rency  notes  as  well  as  the  new  format  nickel  three- 
cent  and  nickel  five-cent  coins. 

In  the  Mint  Report  for  1873  there  is  mention  that 
at  various  times  applications  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  South  American  governments 
that  our  mints  make  for  them  some  of  their  coins. 
These  requests  have  been  declined  on  the  ground 
that  according  to  law  only  United  States  coins  can 
be  issued  from  our  mints.  This  law  was  changed 
by  Act  of  January  29,  1874  and  accordingly  we,  to¬ 
day,  make  coins  for  various  countries.  The  director 
of  the  Mint  was  in  favor  of  doing  such  work,  not 
only  as  a  friendly  act  but  also  that  it  might  do  away 
with  the  exportation  of  our  subsidiary  silver  coins 
as  considerable  amounts  of  these  have  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  several  years  and  are  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  Central  America  and  parts  of  South 
America. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  prior  to  the  coin¬ 
age  act  of  1873  our  subsidiary  silver  coin  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  passed  at  from  2%  to  3%  discount 
in  relation  to  gold  coin,  causing  at  times  much  in¬ 
convenience.  At  this  time  specie  payments  had  not 
been  resumed,  and  except  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  paper  money  and  scrip  were 
the  chief  circulation  media.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  gold  coin  there  was  $135  million  and  in  subsidi¬ 
ary  silver  about  $5  million  in  circulation,  the  sil¬ 
ver  being  principally  in  use  in  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

The  new  coinage  act  of  February  12,  1873  omit¬ 
ted  any  mention  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and 
consequently  none  was  coined  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  for  the  space  of  four  years,  when  the  Act 
of  1878  again  brought  forth  a  new  issue  of  these 
dollars.  The  Act  of  1873  also  discontinued  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  silver  half  dime  and  three-cent  piece,  as 
well  as  the  bronze  two-cent  piece.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  so  few  of  these  coins  were  struck  in  1873.  The 
law  also  called  for  a  trade  dollar. 

I  think  few  collectors  realize  why  the  halves, 
quarters,  and  dimes  of  1873  come  both  with  and 
without  arrow  points  at  sides  of  the  date.  This  is 
because  the  new  law  changed  very  slightly  the 
weight  of  these  three  pieces,  and  the  precedent  start¬ 
ed  in  1853,  when  the  weights  of  the  silver  pieces 
were  changed,  to  differentiate  the  two  weights  by 
a  distinguishing  mark,  caused  the  arrow  points  to 
be  again  put  on  the  coins.  The  interesting  part  of 


the  1873  law  was  that  it  legalized 
the  metric  system.  Heretofore  the 
weights  of  our  coins  were  enacted 
in  grains,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
three  subsidiary  silver  coins,  the 
new  law  stated  that  the  weight  of 
the  half  dollar  should  be  12.5 
grams  and  the  quarter  and  the 
dime  in  proportion;  the  purpose 
being  to  bring  our  silver  coins  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union.  The  weight  since 
1853  of  the  half  dollar  was  192 
grains.  The  new  half  dollar  was  .9 
grains  heavier  and  in  the  case  of 
the  dime  would  be  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  a  grain.  The  rest  of  the  coin¬ 
age  remained  the  same,  i.e.  on  the 
regular  troy  weight. 

The  law  also  provided  that  the 
obverse  working  dies  at  each  mint 
shall,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  be  defaced  and  destroyed. 

This  was  the  die  bearing  the  date. 

This  clause  was  evidently  put  into 
the  bill  to  prevent  restrikes  and  oth¬ 
er  abuses. 

The  mint  reports  of  this  period 
were  evidently  not  written  for  the 
benefit  of  collectors  as  the  tables 
of  pieces  struck  are  wholly  by  fis¬ 
cal  years,  i.e.,  from  July  to  July,  and 
the  report  for  1873  carefully  refrains 
from  stating  the  number  of  pieces 
struck  with  and  without  arrow 
points.  It  was  drawn  up  of  the  coin¬ 
age  by  calendar  years. 

The  trade  dollar,  decreed  under 
the  law  of  1873,  the  striking  of 
which  did  not  begin  until  after  July 
1  of  that  year,  proved  at  the  outset 
very  popular.  The  demand  for  these 
during  the  first  year  was  more  than  the  mints  could 
supply,  especially  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Most  of 
these  pieces  were  bought  by  merchants  for  use  in 
China.  Apparently  they  at  first  proved  popular  there, 
but  within  five  years  their  popularity  was  gone  and 
the  demand  for  these  was  over  by  1878.  While  the 
boom  lasted,  over  36  million  were  made,  or  four 
and  a  half  times  as  many  as  there  were  standard 
silver  dollars  struck  from  the  beginning  in  1794  until 
the  resumption  of  the  coinage  of  these  in  1878. 

An  explanation  for  the  reason  of  the  new  20-cent 
piece  is  given  in  the  report  for  1874.  This  was  chiefly 
for  use  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Texas.  The  smallest 
coin  in  use  in  those  places  was  the  dime  which 
passed  for  a  “bit,"  following  the  old  Spanish  sys¬ 
tem  of  recoining.  The  old  silver  five-cent  piece  had 
about  gone  out  and  was  seldom  used  anyway,  and 
the  nickel  five-cent  piece  did  not  circulate.  If  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  one  "bit"  was  to  be  made,  and  a  quarter 


tendered,  the  purchaser  got  back 
one  dime  instead  of  15  certts.  The 
issuing  of  the  20-cent  piece  was 
hoped  to  remedy  this. 

The  following  reasoning  on  the 
discontinuance  of  the  silver  half 
dime  is  rather  amusing,  especial¬ 
ly  as  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  was 
issued  as  a  more  convenient  coin 
than  the  old  silver  five-cent  and 
was  much  in  demand  except  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Texas. 

The  account  is  as  follows:  "In¬ 
quiry  is  occasionally  made  as  to 
why  the  coinage  of  the  silver  five- 
cent  was  discontinued.  The  reason 
appears  to  have  been  that  it  would, 
on  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  be  likely  to  expel  from  cir¬ 
culation  and  drive  into  the  Treasury 
for  redemption  the  five-cent 
copper-nickel  coins.  At  first  glance 
this  may  seem  improbable,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  the 
copper-nickel  five-cent  coin  provid¬ 
ed  for  its  redemption  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  must  come  a 
time  when  it  will  be  superior  to  the 
five-cent  silver  coin  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  will  be  exchangeable  for 
notes  redeemable  in  gold  coin. 
The  silver  coin,  which  would  have 
a  greater  nominal  than  intrinsic  val¬ 
ue  and  not  redeemable  in  lawful 
money,  or  gold  coin,  would  be¬ 
come  the  inferior  currency." 

The  mint  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1874  made  215  gold  me¬ 
dals.  2,629  in  silver  and  1,237  in 
bronze  at  a  selling  value  of 
$6,802.82,  34  gold  Proof  sets,  905  in  silver,  600  in 
base  as  well  as  42  silver  pattern  pieces  for  $3,772.60 
The  profits  on  medals  and  Proof  sets  amounted  to 
$4,018.80. 

"A  Superlative  journal" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Capt. 
E.A.S. 

I  have  been  just  introduced  to  your  superb  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  found  it  to  be 
everything  that  [a  popular  numismatic  publication] 
and  [another  popular  numismatic  publication]  are 
not.  Thought-provoking  articles  and  outstanding 
coins  for  sale  are  your  hallmarks.  I  want  to  subscribe 
to  this  excellent  publication  and  include  herewith 
a  check  for  $27  for  a  double  AA  subscription.  I 
thank  you  for  a  superlative  journal  that  outstrips  any 
competitors. 
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Tidbits  from  "Numisma" 

"The  Question  Forum"  tackles 

coin  values ,  the  1876-CC  20-cent  piece ,  and  cleaning  Proofs 

Answers  by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr. 


One  of  your  editor's  favorite  publications 
years  ago  was  Numisma,  not  the  publi¬ 
cation  issued  by  Ed.  Frossard,  but  the 
journal  of  the  same  name  issued  by  the  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company,  operated  for  many 
years  by  Charles  M.  Wormser  and  john  j.  Ford,  Jr., 
at  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Numisma  was  issued  infrequently,  too  infrequent¬ 
ly  from  our  point  of  view,  but  when  it  did  come 
out  it  meant  that  a  disruption  occurred— for  every¬ 
thing  else  was  dropped  so  that  it  could  be  read  on 
the  spot!  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was 
" The  Question  Forum,"  in  format  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  own  "Question  and  Answer  Forum."  We 
reprint  below,  with  the  permission  of  john  j.  Ford, 
jr.,  questions  submitted  years  ago  in  7955  and  1956, 
and  answered  by  him-at  the  time.  We  insert  a  cav¬ 
eat  that  prices  have  changed  in  the  meantime  so' 
in  certain  instances  the  answers,  if  given  in  1987, 
might  be  slightly  different.  Also,  cyanide  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  chemical,  fatal  if  not  used 
properly,  so  don't  be  tempted  to  use  it! 

Ques.  Is  there  any  sure,  safe  way  to  store  quan¬ 
tities  of  Uncirculated  or  Proof  coins?  Do  dealers 
ever  clean  coins  (expertly,  that  is)?  Can  Proofs  be 
so  cleaned?  is  there  any  effective  way  to  clean 
coins  without  making  them  look  “cleaned"?  C.C., 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Ans.  We  wish  that  we  had  simple  and  conclu¬ 
sive  answers  to  give  in  reply  to  your  long  letter.  To 
begin  with,  we  know  no  absolutely  certain  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  housing  problem.  We  wrap  our  own  few 
rolls  of  Unc.  coins  in  "tarnish  proof"  wrappers  (alu¬ 
minum  foil  or  special,  'sulfide  free'  paper),  seal 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  cool,  dry  spot.  Individual 
pieces  are  carefully  wrapped  in  "tarnish  proof"  tis¬ 
sue  (which  tones  rather  than  tarnishes  in  extreme 
cases),  placed  in  the  best  2x2"  envelopes,  and 
stored  in  appropriate  coin  boxes.  Cellophane  enve¬ 
lopes  absorb  atmospheric  moisture,  and  neatly  de¬ 
posit  it  on  the  coins.  Then  they  dry  out  and  become 
brittle  and  liable  to  crack  open,  letting  the  coins 
escape.  Celluloid  or  cellulose  acetate  containers 
also  break  open,  and  can  scratch  the  surface  of  a 
top  condition  piece.  Coin  albums  (and  most  enve¬ 
lopes)  tarnish  coins  with  the  sulphur  in  the  paper; 
those  with  transparent  slides  can  abrade  a  coin's 
high  spots  by  friction,  when  carelessly  used.  Plas¬ 
tic  holders,  while  highly  popular,  are  excellent 
"moisture  traps,"  as  in  these  dust,  foreign  matter 
in  general,  and  moisture  can  wreak  havoc. 

The  trouble  is,  either  you  have  your  coins  pro¬ 
tected  and  out  of  sight,  or  you  have  them  ready  for 
admiring  displays  and  somewhat  exposed  to  at¬ 
mospheric  or  other  tarnish.  Gold,  nickel,  tin,  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper  are  "tarnish  resistant"  in  the  order 
given.  One  solution  is  to  keep  coins  in  Clarke  or 
similar  boxes,  mounting  them  in  trays  or  drawers, 
and  keeping  the  whole  in  a  cabinet.  This  necessi¬ 


tates  a  love  for  "toned"  pieces,  and  careful  oiling 
and  brushing  of  the  copper  and  white  metal  speci¬ 
mens.  Pure,  refined  mineral  oil,  if  properly  applied, 
and  the  excess  expertly  removed,  leaves  a  protec¬ 
tive  sheen  on  copper  and  tin,  preserving  lustre  and 
protecting  the  latter  against  the  dread  "lead  dis¬ 
ease,"  a  particularly  dangerous  form  of  oxidation. 
Brushing,  with  a  jeweler's  No.  4  goat  hair  brush  is 
very  effective,  if  well  done.  The  cabinet  method  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  climate,  or  else  the  coins  need  to  be 
wrapped  securely  after  each  display  at  considera¬ 
ble  trouble. 

There  are  as  many  "expert"  ways  to  clean  coins 
as  there  are  dealers.  In  addition  to  the  above  data, 


we  would  suggest  that  you  read  Dr.  Sheldon's  com¬ 
ments  on  pages  44-49  of  his  cent  book  and  talk 
to  older,  experienced  collectors.  Well  toned  coins, 
strictly  Unc.  or  Proof  without  blemishes,  are  val¬ 
ued  more  highly  by  us  than  the  usually  found 
"cleaned"  silver  examples.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  a  really  old  silver  coin  which  has  so-called  bril¬ 
liance  must  have  been  meticulously  cleaned  so  as 
not  to  seem  so.  The  aluminum  pan  with  baking  so¬ 
da  in  solution,  often  used  for  cleaning  silverware, 
is  good  for  ordinary  dull  tarnish  and  is  probably 
the  commonest  method,  as  well  as  one  of  the  safest. 
Cyanide,  ammonia  (either  by  itself  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  refined  bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  many 


other  chemicals  can  be  used,  one  way  or  another. 
For  our  money,  "expert  cleaning"  leaves  the  coin 
looking  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched.  In  this  light, 
we  suggest  that  coins  with  an  even  and  attractive¬ 
ly  colored  toning  be  left  alone,  as  it  will  for  a  long 
time  protect  them  against  less  desirable  tarnish. 

Abrasives,  of  any  sort,  are  dangerous,  jeweler's 
rouge  is  to  be  avoided  like  the  plague;  it  is  simply 
iron  oxide  (rust)  ground  to  fine  powder,  and  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  simple  scouring.  Cyanide  and  "Instant-Dip" 
give  an  unnatural  color  to  both  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  second  or  third  application  (eventually 
necessary)  often  gives  very  ugly  results.  "Brilliant- 
ize"  we  would  rather  not  comment  upon. 

Proofs  are  no  different  from  other  coins,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  show  the  results  of  sloppy'  clean¬ 
ing  more  easily.  We  do  not  touch  99%  of  the 
material  that  we  handle,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  brushing,  or  the  judicious  use  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  mineral  oil.  To  sum  up,  it  is  far  better  to 
leave  "improving"  to  the  other  fellow,  as  well 
as  the  "expert"  designation  in  this  field  of 
endeavor. 

Ques.  I  have  a  silver  Castorland  "Half  Dol¬ 
lar"  with  a  reeded  edge,  and  a  copper  one 
from  the  same  dies  also  with  reeded  edge, 
how  can  I  tell  if  these  are  originals?  W.Z., 
Cliffside,  NJ. 

Ans.  Originals  (we  know  only  four  speci¬ 
mens,  including  the  one  in  our  48th  sale)  have 
old  style  letters  in  both  obverse  and  reverse 
inscription;  the  dies  perfect.  CASTOR  is  close¬ 
ly  spaced,  the  TO  practically  touching;  date 
low,  the  1  running  into  a  denticle.  In 
AMERICANA,  first  A  low;  ME  below  base  arc 
line  of  RICANA.  On  reverse,  letters  rather  ir¬ 
regularly  spaced;  UG  touch  at  top,  the  G 
higher.  There  exist  very  early  restrikes  in  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper  from  the  original  dies;  these 
show  several  rusted  places  on  the  dies,  an  es¬ 
pecially  prominent  one  being  near  the  spout 
on  reverse.  Later,  the  reverse  develops  a  bulge, 
then  a  break  through  S  in  PARENS.  The  earli¬ 
est  restrikes  have  reeded  edges,  but  usually 
show  ARGENT  under  the  edge  reeding  on  the 
silver  examples  and  CUIVRE  or  BRONZE  on  the 
copper  ones.  After  the  die  break  occurred,  a  new 
reverse  was  cut  copying  the  old  one,  but  with  let¬ 
ters  somewhat  more  modern  in  style;  the  restrikes 
from  these  dies  usually  have  plain  edges  and  the 
same  word  identifying  the  metal  as  above.  Later, 
probably  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  new  obverse  and  reverse  dies  were  made  as  the 
old  ones  wore  out,  and  a  number  of  varieties  ap¬ 
peared.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  try  ing  to 
describe  these;  the  important  distinction  is  between 
the  simon-pure  originals  (all  seen  being  silver)  and 
the  earliest  restrikes  from  original  dies.  See  lot><  76. 
195,  196  in  our  seventh  "Numisma"  Mail  Bid  Sale. 
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Quev  The  4th  Edition  of  the  Guidebook  con¬ 
tinue-*  to  list  the  Halt  Dollar  of  1804,  saying  on 
page  111  that  onlv  a  single  specimen  exists.  Is  this 
right?  Who  has  it,  and  what  is  it  worth?  D.M., 
Plainfield,  NJ. 

•\ns.  The  piece  the  Guidebook  alludes  to  was 
rediscovered  in  a  collection  bought  by  the  well 
known  Texas  dealer  [B.  Max  Mehl],  and  published 
in  the  November,  1933,  "Numismatist,"  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  Green's  "Mint  Record  and  Type  Table." 
It  was  found  with  a  half  dollar  planchet  engraved 

Planchard  Cut  Out  in  U.S.  Mint  1816."  Both  of 
these  pieces  appeared  repeatedly  in  auctions  of  the 
early  1880's,  sometimes  together.  Once  or  twice 
the  1804  was  illustrated.  See  the  following  Wood¬ 
ward  catalogues:  Ferguson  Haines  Coll.,  Lot  569, 
Nov.  1880;  j.E.  Burton,  Lot  520,  Oct.  1881;  Wins¬ 
low  Lewis,  Lot  169,  May  1883.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  piece  reported  in  the  1895  "Numis¬ 
matist,”  p.  268,  by  ANA  Secretary  George  W.  Rice, 
as  having  been  owned  by  his  father  before  1861. 
This  last  was  presumably  the  specimen  known  to 
Dickeson,  who  in  his  Manual  (1859)  compared  it 
to  the  dollar  of  the  same  year  for  rarity— and  in  1859 
only  the  two  (dollars)  in  the  Mint  collection,  and 
Stickney's,  were  recorded.  From  the  Woodward 
catalog  plates  the  1804  appears  to  be  an  extreme¬ 
ly  clever  alteration,  possibly  the  work  of  Smith  of 
Ann  St.  (more  famous  for  his  1793  cents)  who  is 
reported  to  have  made  such  a  coin  in  addition  to 
at  least  one  fabulous  "1799"  cent.  All  these  are  en¬ 
graved  alterations  of  genuine  coins.  On  the  1804 
in  the  Woodward  sales,  which  is  presumably  the 
coin  mentioned  by  the  Guidebook,  the  4  in  date 
is  without  a  crosslet  and  is  of  entirely  different  shape 
from  that  visible  under  the  5  in  both  obverses  of 
1805/4  halves.  An  unquestionably  genuine  1804 
half  dollar,  were  such  a  piece  to  be  found  (and  it 
is  not  impossible)  would  be  worth  possibly  $5,000 
once  expertly  authenticated.  Authentication  would 
involve  demonstration  that  it  is  not  an  alteration 
from  some  other  date,  and  that  in  particular  the  cru¬ 
cial  figure  4  has  not  had  traces  of  a  5  removed  from 
it.  This  4  would  have  to  match  that  on  the  1805/4 
half  dollars  and  the  1804  Eagle.  The  one  mentioned 
in  the  Guidebook  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
November,  1933;  we  do  not  have  any  idea  who 
owns  it.  Eliasberg  does  not  have  it,  at  any  rate.  Un¬ 
til  it  shows  up  we  are  very  skeptical. 

Ques.  How  many  specimens  of  the  1876  "CC" 
Twenty  Cents  do  you  know  of?  Why  is  this  coin 
so  rare?  C.L.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ans.  The  report  that  10,000  were  minted  and  five 
reserved  for  assay  is  correct,  as  Archives  records 
have  confirmed  those  figures.  Nevertheless,  we  can¬ 
not  locate  more  than  ten  examples.  At  least  nine 
of  them  are  in  mint  condition.  One  is  supposed  to 
be  worn,  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  auction  records  for  this  rare  mintmark,  but  the 
majority  of  them  appear  to  be  reappearances  of  two 
or  three  pieces.  Present  owners  of  1876  CC's  are 
not  all  identified  with  certainty,  but  they  do  include 
Louis  Eliasberg,  and  two  or  three  other  customers 
of  ours,  whose  collections  we  are  familiar  with.  The 
reason  for  the  rarity  of  the  1876  "CC"  20c  appears 
to  be  that  most  of  the  mintage  was  melted.  We 
know  that  several  hundred  Proof  twenty  cent  coins 
were  melted  in  1878  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on 
notification  that  Congress  had  abolished  the  de¬ 
nomination.  At  Carson  City  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  20c  piece  did  not  circulate  in  quantity  in 
1875  or  '76;  there  were  very  few  orders  from  local 
banks,  merchants,  etc.,  for  this  denomination,  and 
the  logical  assumption  is  that  the  1876  mintage  was 
not  released  but  held  in  the  coiner's  vaults,  going 
to  the  melting  pot  in  1878  except  for  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  held  out  as  "souvenirs." 

Ques.  In  the  September,  1955  "Numismatist" 
d  noted  dealer  stated  that  he  has  handled  1859 


"O"  and  1881  "O"  Silver  Dollars  in  Proof.  You 
do  not  list  these  coins  under  "Branch  Mint  Proofs" 
in  the  1954-55  Standard  Catalogue.  Do  they  real¬ 
ly  exist?  How  about  other  Branch  Mint  "Proofs" 
that  are  offered  from  time  to  time?  Balti¬ 

more,  Md. 

Ans.  The  only  branch  mint  Proofs  we  listed  in 
the  Standard  Catalogue  are  those  for  which  histor¬ 
ical  data  are  available  tending  to  show  that  they 
were  authentic  specimen  or  souvenir  coins  of  spe¬ 
cial  mintage.  The  only  addition  we  could  legitimate¬ 
ly  make  to  this  list  is  the  1855  "S"  quarter,  which 
was  lot  87  in  the  celebrated  Maris  sale  of  1886.  This 
was  sent  from  some  official  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  to  the  W.W.  Long  Museum,  as  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  dollar  ever  coined  in  California;  and  the 
documentation  accompanied  the  coin  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Maris  sale.  The  only  exceptions  we 
made  are  the  1844  "O"  $5.  and  $10.  which  were 
called  "sharp  and  perfect  Proof"  in  the  Parmelee 
sale,  1890,  lots  1151-2,  and  these  were  included  on 
Wayte  Raymond's  insistence  and  on  the  authority 
of  David  Proskey,  who  presumably  knew  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Proof  and  a  first  strike.  As  for  the 
two  silver  dollars  you  mention,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  we  have  seen  at  least  a  dozen  1859  "O"  coins 
which  match  the  description,  and  that  practically 
every  mintmarked  Morgan  dollar  has  been  encoun¬ 
tered  with  a  Proof  surface,  many  of  them  with  wire 
edges  (which  by  themselves  mean  very  little).  The 
real  root  of  the  situation  is  very  simple.  Dealers 
generally  are  not  numismatic  scholars,  but  mer¬ 
chants.  Their  interest  in  the  method  of  striking  of 
a  coin  is  negligible.  We  could  tell  some  horrible 
stories  about  the  use  of  a  buffing  wheel  on  perfectly 
good  (and,  at  the  time,  rare)  Morgans  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  as  "Proofs",  but  what's  the  difference?  All 
we  can  say— not  as  moralizers  but  as  students  of 
numismatics— is  that  the  only  safe  practice  is  to  in¬ 
sist  on  seeing  the  coin  in  a  good  light  before  you 
buy,  and  to  bring  a  few  brains  along  with  your 
checkbook. 

Ques.  In  your  opinion,  what  factors  make  up  a 
coin's  value?  Why  do  some  great  rarities  in  coloni¬ 
als,  colonial  currency,  factional,  Washingtonia, 
etc.,  drag  their  heels,  while  such  things  as  the  1856 
Eagle  cent  continue  to  climb  and  set  new  records? 


Dr.  Wesley  A.  Russell  has  written  to  us  several 
times  concerning  Elliot  Janeway,  the  well-known 
economist.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Janeway's  nega¬ 
tive  comments  on  the  subject  of  rare  coin  invest¬ 
ment  were  printed  in  Coin  World,  and,  apparently, 
Mr.  Janeway's  philosophy  on  the  subject  remained 
the  same  until  1985,  for  Dr.  Russell  writes: 

"Two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Janeway  about  what 
he  thought  of  owning  'rare'  coins  (not  bullion  or 
Morgan  silver  dollars)  as  a  hedge  against  inflation 
and  as  an  investment  in  general.  His  answer  was 
very  short  and  abrupt,  'I  don't  recommend  them.'  " 

However,  Dr.  Russell  enclosed  a  copy  of  Dental 
Management  magazine,  March  1987,  which  noted, 
in  part:  "There  is  no  business  or  market  situation 
that  can't  be  turned  into  a  money-making  advan¬ 
tage.  That's  where  American  rare  coins  come  in. 
No  one's  minting  any  new  ones.  The  gold  rush  for 
the  new  American  Eagle  which  the  United  States 
Treasury  is  committed  to  continue  minting  in¬ 
definitely,  shows  how  hungry  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  is  for  American  gold  coins." 

"My  recommendation  is  to  sacrifice  some  pres¬ 
ent  income  by  diverting  about  20%  of  the  money 
you  might  use  to  buy  preferred  stocks  into  rare 
coins...." 

Separately,  in  the  same  issue,  in  an  advertisement 
on  page  38,  Elliot  Janeway  noted  that  he  had 
launched  a  new  firm,  Classic  Rarities,  which  is 
about  to  engage  in  selling  "old  U.S.  coins."  Elliot 


I.L.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Ans.  You  asked  for  our  opinion,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  give,  since  facts  are  apparently  not  to  be 
had  on  the  subject  of  values.  There  seems  to  exist 
a  sort  of  cycle  of  fads  in  coins.  From  1860  to  about 
1867  the  collectors  were  all  mad  about  Washing¬ 
ton  items;  they  went  into  the  doldrums  thereafter 
and  are  just  now  beginning  to  climb  out.  In  the  late 
1860's  and  70's  it  was  colonial  copper;  in  the  80's 
and  90's  it  was  early  silver;  after  1907  it  was  pat¬ 
terns;  about  every  thirty  years  since  the  middle  '60's 
large  cents  have  hit  a  peak,  exemplified  by  the  Mick- 
ley  (1867),  Parmelee  (1890),  and  Jackman  (1918) 
sales,  and  more  recently  by  the  Downing,  Ryder  and 
DuPont  offerings.  For  any  particular  coin,  of  course, 
the  basic  components  of  value  are  authenticity,  rar¬ 
ity  of  date,  rarity  of  variety  (approximately  in  terms 
of  number  extant),  and  condition.  The  only  slight¬ 
ly  predictable  final  (and  most  important)  factor  is 
that  of  demand  for  the  series,  which  is  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  fad  phenomenon  we  just 
described  plus  the  availability  of  concrete  informa¬ 
tion.  The  publication  of  a  standard  reference  work 
on  a  series  causes  a  temporary  spurt  of  interest, 
gradually  followed  by  steadily  increasing  demand. 
This  has  so  far  held  true  for  every  series  except  half 
dimes  bust  type  halves,  and  early  quarters.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  authors  to  provide  some  hint  of  values 
in  the  works  on  those  series  may  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  along  with  the  caliber  of  the  reference  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Another  factor  in  the  production  of  fads  seems 
to  be  crutches  for  the  average  collector  like  a  sim¬ 
plified  basic  catalogue  and  "Penny  Board"  folders. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  if  Whitman  holders  were 
provided  for  Hard  Times  tokens  that  series  would 
(to  a  degree)  imitate  the  Lincoln  cents  in  price  be¬ 
havior.  The  great  rarities  "drag  their  heels"  as  you 
put  it,  because  they  are  not  highly  publicized  (with 
obvious  exceptions  in  the  regular  mint  issues  such 
as  the  notorious  1804  dollar,  1913  nickel,  etc.),  and 
are  not  properly  handled  at  big  auctions  often 
enough  to  capitalize  on  manufactured  hysteria. 
These  great  rarities  are  thus  appreciated  principal¬ 
ly  by  a  few  specialists,  who  generally  buy  them  pri¬ 
vately  and  are  literally  twenty  or  thirty  years  ahead 
of  the  collecting  public,  sometimes  more,  in  recog¬ 
nizing  numismatic  royalty. 


Janeway  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  probably  be  the 
last  economic  writer  to  condemn  rare  coin  invest¬ 
ment  and  then,  later,  get  involved  in  it. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Russell,  for  the  interesting  clip¬ 
pings.  Thank  you  also  for  your  nice  note  concern¬ 
ing  a  purchase  recently  made  from  us: 

"I  recently  purchased  an  1800  half  cent  from  you 
which  you  graded  Extremely  Fine.  I  showed  it  to 
several  Early  American  Coppers  Club  dealers  at  the 
St.  Louis  Numismatic  Show.  Everybody  graded  the 
coin  an  EF-45  to  AU-50  range.  I  was,  needless  to 
say,  quite  pleased  as  most  Early  American  Coppers 
people  are  very  conservative  in  their  grading." 

A  Letter  From  J.T.G. 

The  following  letter  is  received  a  New  York  par¬ 
ticipant  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  man¬ 
aged  by  Brenda  Quinby: 

Dear  Brenda, 

I  was  pleased  very  pleased  with  the  first  order 
recieved  from  you  under  my  newly-begun  Collec¬ 
tion  Portfolio  Program,  the  1926  and  1926-D  Peace 
silver  dollars  having  initiated  my  collection  of  that 
series.  I  look  forward  to  recieving  future  coins  in 
that  series  as  well  as  the  Morgan  silver  dollar  and 
Barber  dime  series. 

Again,  I  appreciate  what  I  have  received  from 
your  organization  so  far,  and  I  admire  your  profes¬ 
sionalism! 


Numismatic  Turnabout  Noted 
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A  1935  view  of  quarter  dollars: 
market  cycles,  price,  rarity,  and  popularity 

By  }.C.  Macallister 


This  article,  which  was  called  to  our  attention 
by  reader  Carl  Herkowitz,  is  by  lames  C.  Macal¬ 
lister,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  dealer,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  August  1935  issue  of  The  Coin 
Collector's  Journal.  The  text  is  interesting  from  two 
aspects.  First,  it  gives  a  view  from  the  standpoint 
of  50  years  ago  concerning  the  rarity  and  availa¬ 
bility  of  certain  issues.  Note,  for  example,  that  Un¬ 
circulated  179 6  quarters  were  considered  to  be  fairly 
plentiful!  It  is  a  curious  comment  on  market  cy¬ 
cles  that  the  author  notes  examples  of  1796  and 
1804  sold  for  higher  prices  50  to  75  years  earlier 
than  they  did  in  1935!  By  way  of  comparison,  a 
prooflike  Uncirculated  1796  quarter  would  bring 
the  best  part  of  $50,000  today— in  1987!  Second, 
the  text  dramatically  illustrates  the  rise  in  coin 
values  in  the  55  years  since  1935.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  compare  the  prices  in  this  article  with  those 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Guide  Book  to  note  the 
difference.  (Reprinted  courtesy  of  John  /.  Ford,  )r., 
copyright  owner.) 

The  series  of  quarter  dollars  is  perhaps  the 
least  popular  of  all  the  denominations 
among  American  collectors.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  early  years  it  was  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
jointed  series,  there  being  numerous  gaps  in  the 
sequence  of  years  of  issue.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  the  series  is  not  a  popular  one,  because  with 
few  exceptions,  all  the  early  quarters  are  very  scarce, 
particularly  when  in  Fine  to  Uncirculated  condi¬ 
tion.  If  we  had  as  many  collectors  of  quarters 
as  we  have  of  half  dollars,  the  prices 
at  which  they  now  sell  would  be 
multiplied  several  times. 

This  denomination  was  first  issued 
in  1796,  and  the  quarter  of  this  year 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
modern  coins.  That  the  Mint  authori¬ 
ties  thought  well  of  their  product  is 
indicated  by  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Proofs  which  were  evidently 
made,  and  that  collectors  of  the  time 
thought  well  of  it  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  specimens  which  have 
been  preserved  in  Mint  State.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  coin¬ 
age  amounted  to  only  a  little  over 
6,000  coins,  nearly  every  col¬ 
lection  of  any  importance  contains  a  specimen  in 
Uncirculated  or  Proof  condition,  while  the  next  year 
of  issue,  1804,  with  a  coinage  about  10%  greater, 
is  almost  unknown  in  Mint  State,  we  doubt  if  there 
are  half  a  dozen  coins  of  this  year  known  in  that 
condition.  Because  it  is  the  first  year  of  issue,  and 
also  because  of  its  beauty,  the  1796  brings  a  rela¬ 
tively  higher  price  than  the  1804.  Proof  specimens 
of  1796,  if  well  struck  on  the  reverse,  which  is  rare¬ 
ly  the  case,  bring  up  to  $75  to  $100  while  Uncir¬ 


culated  specimens  bring  $40  to  $50.  1804,  which 
in  choice  condition  is  many  times  rarer  than  1796, 
brings  little  if  any  higher  prices;  we  don't  recall  one 
selling  for  more  than  $100.  Singularly,  both  of  these 
dates  sold  for  higher  prices  50  to  75  years  ago  than 
they  do  today.  Specimens  of  both  dates  in  ordinary 
condition  sell  for  from  $7.50  to  about  $15,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  badly  worn  they  happen  to  be.  There 
were  two  dies  used  for  the  obverses 
of  each  of  these  years,  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  merely  in  the  spacing  of 
the  figures  of  the  date. 

1805  offers  nothing  new  in  the  way 
of  variety  from  the  previous  year.  The 
coinage  was  considerably  greater;  a 
total  of  over  120,000  coins  being 
struck,  but  even  with  this  large  coin¬ 
age  the  coin  is  very  rare  in  Uncircu¬ 
lated  condition.  Four  varieties  of 
obverse  dies  were  used,  but  the 
differences  were  slight  and  are  only 
important  to  the  variety  collector. 

The  value  of  coins  of  this  year  ranges 
from  about  $1  for  a  considerably 
worn  specimen  up  to  $100  for  an  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  one,  though  there  are  very  few 
known  that  would  warrant  the  last  named  figure. 

1806  and  1807  were  both  prolific  years,  with  over 
200,000  coins  being  struck  in  each.  There  are  nine 
varieties  of  1806,  but  only  one  of  them  is  worthy 
of  special  mention;  the  1806  over  1805.  This  varie¬ 
ty  is  very  scarce  in  any  condition  and  very  rare  in 

choice  condition,  with  an  auction 
record  of  $150  or  more  for  a  perfect 
specimen.  The  other  varieties  of 
1806  are  obtainable  in  Fine  condi¬ 
tion,  but  none  of  them  is  common 
in  Mint  State,  with  values  ranging 
from  $1  for  a  worn  one  to  $25  for  a 
perfect  one. 

1807,  with  a  Mint  report  of  a  coin¬ 
age  about  10%  greater  than  1806,  is 
a  much  scarcer  coin,  and  it  seems 
reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  quarters  struck  in  1807  bore 
the  date  of  the  previous  year,  as  we 
note  all  through  the  early  years  the 
practice  of  the  Mint  of  using  the  dies 
as  long  as  they  held  up,  regardless 
of  the  date  they  bore.  The  quarters  of  this  year  rarely 
are  found  well  struck,  particularly  on  the  obverse. 
Only  two  dies  were  used  bearing  this  date,  which 
fact  tends  to  confirm  the  assumption  that  most  of 
the  quarters  struck  in  this  year  bore  the  date  of  the 
year  before.  The  value  of  1807  quarters  ranges  from 
about  $1  for  a  Poor  specimen,  to  $50  for  a  choice 
one,  and  a  considerably  higher  figure  would  be  war¬ 
ranted  for  a  specimen  in  perfect  condition  if  it  had 
a  complete  border  on  both  obverse  and  reverse  and 


was  sharply  struck. 

No  quarters  were  struck  after  1807  until  1815, 
when  about  90,000  were  made.  This  year  is  scarce 
in  all  degrees  of  preservation,  though  it  never  com¬ 
mands  a  very  high  price.  Another  lapse  of  two  years 
occurred  before  the  next  date  of  issue,  but  in  1818 
the  issue  was  the  largest  of  any  of  the  early  years, 
the  Mint  reporting  a  coinage  of  over  360,000  coins. 

Ten  varieties  are  known  of  1818,  on¬ 
ly  one  of  them  offering  an  important 
distinction;  the  1818  over  1815.  This 
variety  is  very  scarce  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  and  rare  in  Mint  State.  The  val¬ 
ue  of  coins  of  this  date  runs  from 
about  75  cents  for  a  Poor  specimen, 
to  $10  for  a  perfect  one,  and  up  to 
$25  for  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
overdate. 

1819,  1820,  and  1821  offer  nothing 
outstanding  in  the  way  of  variety.  All 
are  obtainable  in  all  states  of  preser¬ 
vation,  although  perfect  specimens 
of  1819  are  a  lot  scarcer  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  known.  The  values  of  these  three 
years  run  from  approximately  $1  to 

$10  or  $12. 

1822  offers  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  varieties  of  the  whole  series,  the  variety  with 
25  over  50  on  the  reverse.  The  die  engraver,  ac¬ 
customed  no  doubt  to  making  dies  for  half  dollars, 
first  cut  in  a  50  on  the  reverse,  then  corrected  it  by 
recutting  a  25  over  it.  Evidently  not  many  were 
struck  bearing  this  reverse  as  the  coin  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  whole  United  States  series.  Only  one 
obverse  die  was  used  in  1822,  though  at  least  three 
other  obverse  dies  were  made,  and  were  subse¬ 
quently  used  in  1823,  1824,  and  1825.  The  coin¬ 
age  of  this  year  amounted  to  64,000  coins  and 
specimens  are  scarce  today  in  all  states  and  very 
rare  when  sharp  and  brilliant.  Values  run  from  $1 
to  $25. 

1823  offers  a  knotty  problem  to  account  for  its 
rarity.  The  Mint  reports  a  coinage  of  117,800  coins 
for  this  year,  and  of  that  number,  certainly  not  two 
dozen  are  known  today.  One  possible  solution, 
though  not  a  satisfactory  one,  is  that  the  consider¬ 
able  number  of  coins  bearing  the  date  of  1824  were 
struck,  or  at  least  reported  in  the  year  1823.  The 
fact  the  Mint  does  not  report  a  coinage  of  1824 
quarters  lends  some  weight  to  this  theory,  but  it  is 
a  little  hard  to  believe  that  coins  were  ever  issued 
bearing  a  future  date.  However,  if  the  Mint  reports 
cover  the  fiscal  year  which  is  July  1  to  June  30,  rather 
than  the  calendar  year,  this  theory  is  entirely  prob¬ 
able.  At  any  rate  the  coin  ranks  next  to  the  1827 
quarter  as  the  rarest  date  of  United  States  silver  coin¬ 
age,  and  its  value  runs  from  $50  for  a  very  Poor 
specimen  to  $1,000  for  a  Gem.  All  the  known  speci¬ 
mens  are  struck  from  a  die  altered  from  1822. 
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1824  is  another  year  struck  from  one  of  the  left¬ 
over  dies  ot  1822  altered  to  1824.  That  only  one 
set  ot  dies  was  used,  and  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  ot  coins  were  struck  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  date  is  not  particularly  rare  in  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  its  rarity  being  about  on  a  par  with  1822.  In 
strictly  Uncirculated  condition  however,  this  year 
is  extremely  rare,  with  records  at  private  sale  in  ex¬ 
cess  ot  $100. 

1825  otters  three  varieties,  one  of  which  was  made 
by  altering  a  die  of  1822.  The  coinage  for  the  year 
was  168,00  coins,  and  they  are  fairly  common  in 
ordinary  preservation  and  only  scarce  in  Mint  State. 
The  overdate  variety  is  the  rarest  of  the  three.  Values 
run  from  about  75  cents  to  $10  with  the  overdate 
variety  worth  considerably  more  in  the  finest  state 


of  preservation. 

No  quarters  were  coined  in  1826. 

1827  is  the  rarest  of  the  whole  series  and  is,  we 
believe,  the  rarest  United  States  coin  with  possible 
exception  of  the  1822  half  eagle.  The  Mint  reports 
a  coinage  of  4,000  coins,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
many  of  them  ever  got  out,  as  at  the  present  time 
there  are  probably  not  half  a  dozen  specimens 
known.  The  obverse  of  this  coin  was  combined  with 
a  reverse  used  in  1819  to  make  the  well-known  re¬ 
strikes.  Just  when  these  were  made  is  not  definite¬ 
ly  known,  but  it  is  likely  they  were  made  about  the 
same  time  as  the  1804  dollars,  sometime  between 
1836  and  1843.  As  to  the  value  of  1827  quarters, 
your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  no  fine  specimen 
having  come  on  the  market  for  many  years,  in  fact 


we  don't  recall  a  specimen  in  any  condition.  A 
specimen  of  the  restrike  brought  $425  in  the  last 
Morgenthau  sale. 

1828  offers  two  obverse  dies  combined  with  four 
reverse  dies,  one  of  them  being  the  very  rare  die 
used  in  1822  on  which  the  25  was  recut  over  50 
on  the  reverse.  When  combined  with  the  1828  ob¬ 
verse,  this  die  is  also  rare,  but  not  nearly  so  rare 
as  the  combination  with  1822.  The  Mint  reports  a 
coinage  of  102,000  coins,  and  the  date  is  scarce 
in  all  conditions  though  not  particularly  rare  in  any, 
with  the  exception  of  the  variety  noted  above.  The 
value  of  1828  quarters  runs  from  $1  for  a  Poor  speci¬ 
men  to  about  $15  for  a  Gem,  the  rare  variety  being 
worth  considerably  more  than  either  of  these 
figures. 


Let's  suppose  someone  offers  you,  free  of  charge, 
your  choice  of  several  coins  within  a  given  series. 
In  each  of  the  following  10  instances,  which  issue 
would  be  far  more  valuable  than  the  others?  We 
can  all  dream,  can't  we!  Correct  answers  (based 
upon  catalogue  values  and  auction  prices)  are  giv¬ 
en  at  the  end. 

1.  Among  Indian  cents,  this  issue  is  very  famous, 
perhaps  the  most  famous.  Even  worn  specimens  are 
worth  a  couple  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

a.  1861 

b.  1877 

c.  1885 

d.  1907 

2.  Here's  the  silver  dollar  which  has  achieved  the 
ultimate  degree  of  rarity— no  examples  are  known 
to  exist!  However,  Mint  records  show  that  700  were 
struck.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  obtain  this 
silver  dollar  issue: 

a.  1836  Gobrecht 

b.  1851  original 

c.  1870-S  Liberty  Seated 

d.  1873-S  Liberty  Seated 

3.  While  on  the  subject  of  silver  dollars,  lets  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Morgan  series.  If  you  could  have  a 
splendid  MS-65  specimen  of  one  of  the  following, 
which  would  you  pick  in  order  to  gain  the  highest 
value? 

a.  1879-0 

b.  1885-CC 

c.  1889-CC 

d.  1904-S 

4.  Among  United  States  half  dimes  1794  to  1873, 
a  relatively  recent  discovery  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  rarest  issues  in  American  numismatics— we  sold 
the  piece  in  one  of  our  1985  auction  sales  for 
$176,000,  a  record  at  the  time  for  any  issue  in  the 
series. 

a.  1795 

b.  1802 

c.  1863-S 

d.  1870-S 

5.  Made  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  certain  examples 
of  this  quarter  eagle  date  were  counterstamped  with 
CAL.  on  the  reverse,  to  signify  they  were  made  from 
bullion  obtained  from  California.  Today,  such  pieces 
are  highly  prized.  The  date  is: 

a.  1845 

b.  1848 


c.  1907 

d.  1929 

6.  Here  is  a  tricky  one.  If  you  were  to  collect  Nova 
Constellatio  copper  coins,  you  would  find  that  two 
dates  are  relatively  common  and  one  date  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Curiously,  the  rarity  is  a  contemporary 
counterfeit.  Which  of  these  three  dates  is  most  high¬ 
ly  desired? 

a.  1783 

b.  1785 

c.  1786 

7.  This  issue,  of  which  just  24  pieces  are  believed 
to  have  been  made,  is  far  and  away  the  rarest  Barber 
dime: 

a.  1892-0 

b.  1894-S 

c.  1901-S 

d.  1913-S 

8.  For  the  collector  building  a  type  set  of  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars,  this  issue  is  one  of  the 
hardest  to  find: 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  Paul 
Stimmler  and  was  addressed  to  Tom  Becker,  our 
senior  numismatist: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  you  and 
the  entire  team  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  how 
much  I  enjoy  receiving  and  reading  your  Rare  Coin 
Review.  The  layout,  illustrations,  and  descriptions 
are  first  class.  It  has  become  a  valuable  re- 
educational  tool  for  me.  I  say  this  because  follow¬ 
ing  a  17-year  lapse  of  time  and  therefore  contact  with 
the  hobby,  I  had  lost  touch  with  the  status  and  prices 
in  the  field.  I  saw  an  invitation  to  buy  one  of  Dave 
Bowers'  books  about  18  months  ago,  and  now  I  am 
back  on  your  mailing  list! 

My  dad  got  me  interested  when  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  One  winter  night  while  he  was 
working  at  his  desk  (the  very  one  I  write  this  letter 
on  40  years  later),  he  summoned  me  over  to  show 
me  in  a  small  cardboard  box  some  early  American 
coins  he  found  some  years  earlier  behind  the  mant- 
lepiece  of  the  house  in  which  we  were  then  liv¬ 
ing.  It  was  built  in  1876,  and  he  personally 
remodeled  it.  He  indicated  that  when  he  took  a 
crowbar  to  pull  out  the  mantlepiece,  down  dropped 
an  1842  large  cent,  some  Indian  Head  cents,  and 
some  Barber  dimes.  He  told  me  that  in  the  old  days 
it  was  customary  for  the  heads  of  some  houses  to 


a.  1918  Lincoln-lllinois 

b.  1928  Hawaiian 

c.  1936  Bridgeport 

d.  1946  Iowa 

9.  Among  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  from  the  ear¬ 
ly  1930s  through  1947,  which  of  the  following  is¬ 
sues  is  considered  to  be  a  key? 

a.  1936 

b.  1937-D 

c.  1938-D 

d.  1945 

10.  Only  five  of  this  trade  dollar  variety  are  known 
to  exist,  and  the  current  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  prices  a  Proof-63  example  at  $110,000. 

a.  1873 

b.  1875 

c.  1884 

d.  1885 

Answers:  l-b,  2-d,  3-c,  4-d,  5-b,  6-c,  7-b,  8-b,  9-c, 
10-d. 


set  their  wallet,  pocket  change,  and  spectacles  on 
the  mantle.  He  surmised  that  this  was  how  the  coins 
dropped  behind  the  millwork. 

That  did  it!  Dad  was  an  insurance  salesman,  so 
he  carried  a  lot  of  small  change  from  collections 
on  weekly  policies.  It  became  a  weekly  ritual  for 
him  and  me  to  go  through  his  change  each  Friday 
night  and  to  sort  out  some  "keepers."  Later  we  be¬ 
gan  to  visit  a  large  town  nearby  which  in  the  1940s 
and  1950s  had  a  lot  of  coin  shops  and  curio  stores. 

When  my  dad  died  in  1964,  I  divided  his  mod¬ 
est  collection  among  my  four  brothers  and  a  sister. 
Three  of  us  are  still  active,  with  one  brother 
specializing  in  early  Lincoln  cents.  I  made  him  a 
gift  of  one  last  Christmas,  with  a  mail  order  pur¬ 
chase  from  Bowers  and  Merena,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  make  three  significant  pur¬ 
chases  for  my  own  collection  from  your  firm  since 
I  returned  to  the  fold.  I  was  most  pleased  with  the 
value  and  condition  in  every  case. 

Now  as  I  complete  this  letter,  I  am  going  to  light 
a  fire  on  this  cold  March  night,  and  find  a  comfort¬ 
able  chair  to  finish  reading  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
64,  and  to  absorb  some  very  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  coin  collecting.  Thank  you  again,  and 
best  wishes. 


A  Mantlepiece  for  Coin  Storage ? 
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RESERVE  BOX,  FOR  COIN. 


OFFICE  OF 


JV&MES  JL. 


JL3D 


T 


(Successor  to  READ  &  MILLER,) 


Miiifastiiii  of  Coin  Trays, 

Reserve  Coin  Boxes,  Drawers  for  Alarm  Tills,  Etc. 

Decatur,  Illinois,  March,  1879. 

TO  THE  CASHIER: 

Dear  Sir:  This  Cut  represents  my  RESERVE  BOX:  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  set  in  safe  or  vault  to  hold  the  reserve  Silver  Coin.  It  is  strongly  made  and 
neatly  finished,  with  four  Trays  in  it:  the  lower  for  Dollars,  the  second  is  for  Halves, 
third  for  Quarters,  and  the  top  for  Dimes  and  Nickels. 

The  Dollar  Trav  has  fiftv-four  pockets,  each  holding  $10  00,  $  540  00 
“  Half  *  “  lif tv-five  “  "  10  00,  550  00 

“  Quarter  “  eightv-four  “  5  00,  420  00 

“  Top  “  fifty-six  for  dimes  “  2  00,  112  00 

“  “  “  fifty-four  for  Nickels,  “  1  00,  54  00 

Total  Capacity,  -  -  $1  676  00 

The  pockets  in  the  different  Trays  in  the  Box  correspond  in  size  with  the  pockets  in 
the  Trays  No.  2  and  No.  6,  a  description  of  which  you  will  find  in  my  Descriptive  Price 
List.  The  great  advantage  I  claim  for  my  Reserve  Box  and  Tray  over  the  old  style  Tray, 
and  the  use  of  Sacks,  is  this:  after  the  silver  received  in  your  day’s  business  is  once 
counted  and  put  in  the  Tray,  it  is  unnecessary  to  count  it  again  while  it  is  in  your  posses¬ 
sion,  from  the  fact  that  if  your  Tray  on  the  counter  gets  full,  you  need  only  go  to  the 
Reserve  Box  and  unload,  or  vice  versa  if  the  Tray  gets  empty — you  can  go  and  replenish. 
Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  the  regular  size  Box  will  hold  all  of  the  silver  you  have,  but 
it  \\2iJl  hold  as  much  as  you  pay  out  the  last  part  of  the  week,  and  receive  back  the  fore 
part  of  the  week  following.  Another  advantage  I  claim  for  the  Box  and  Tray  is,  you  are 
enabled  to  pay  out  large  quantities  of  silver  rapidly,  and  if  you  don’t  pay  it  out  as  every 
occasion  presents  itself,  you  will  soon  have  more  on  hand  than  you  can  conveniently  find 
room  for.  I  frequently  receive  letters  saying  if  I  will  send  them  a  Reserve  Box  and  it  is 
what  they  want,  they  will  remit,  and  if  not  they  will  return,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  onk 
returned.  Size  of  Box:  12  inches  deep,  17  inches  wide  and  10  inches  high.  Price,  at 

/O  O  o 

express  office  here,  Weight,  15  pounds. 

If  you  should  wish  a  larger  Box,  send  dimensions,  and  I  will  give  you  my  price. 

Address, 

^  v  JAMES  A.  READ, 

Imd:  DmMhq-Doentur,  IHittow.i  . 


/L 


A  % 


-sit  it  A  ^ 


An  interesting  notice,  dated  March  1879,  of  a  device  made  for  storing  various  coins.  We  wonder  how  many  of  them  were 
sold?  Probably,  sales  were  limited,  for  we  have  never  seen  an  extant  example.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  find  one  filled  with  $1,676 
worth  of  Liberty  Seated  silver  coins  and  Shield  nickels! 
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Plenty  of  Moxie 

"...The  only  positive  nerve  food 
that  can  recover  brain  and  nervous  exhaustion , 
and  loss  of  manhood ..." 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  a  syndicated  arti¬ 
cle  distributed  in  1987  by  the  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  is  reprinted  here  for  those  of  our  readers 
who  might  be  interested  in  what  has  been  one  of 
our  best-selling  books— not  on  the  subject  of  coins, 
to  be  sure,  but  one  which  still  has  lots  of  nostalgia 
and  Americana.  We  think  you,  too,  will  enjoy  it! 


he's  got  plenty  of  Moxie." 

The  phrase  lingers  on  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  long  after  the  product  it  rep¬ 
resented  has  ceased  to  be  the  strong  competition 
to  Coke  and  Pepsi  it  once  was.  Moxie  also  lives  on 
in  the  world  of  advertiques,  where  the  masses  of 
material  put  out  by  the  firm  are  actively  sought  after. 

The  Moxie  phenomenon  had  a  long  and  color¬ 
ful  history.  (If  you  have  any  doubt  of  this,  check  out 
David  Bowers'  meticulously  detailed  and  often  fas¬ 
cinating  760-page  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia  avail¬ 
able  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Box  1224, 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  for  $19.95.) 

Moxie  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  in  1885 
(a  year  before  Coca-Cola),  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Au¬ 
gustin  Thompson.  In  this  early  incarnation  it  was 
a  patent  medicine  known  as  Moxie  Nerve  Food. 
It  came  complete  with  an  exotic  background  story 
which  featured  a  secret  ingredient  discovered  by 
a  "Lieut.  Moxie,"  variously  reported  "exploring  near 
the  Strait  of  Magellan"  or  "on  duty  in  the  tropics." 

The  early  label  proudly  proclaimed,  "Nerve 
Food;  Has  not  a  drop  of  Medicine,  Poison,  Stimu¬ 
lant  or  Alcohol  in  its  composition. ..the  only  posi¬ 
tive  nerve  food  that  can  recover  brain  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  loss  of  manhood. ..it  has  cured 
paralysis,  softening  of  the  brain  and  mental  imbe¬ 
cility...." 

Public  acceptance  of  the  product  was  almost  im¬ 
mediate  (Thompson  having  made  the  modest  claim 
that  Moxie  was  "a  discovery  that  will  shake  this 
country  more  than  telephones  and  telegraphs"), 
and  the  doctor  soon  gave  up  his  medical  practice 
in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  merchandising  his 
panacea.  By  the  end  of  its  first  year,  Moxie  was  a 
household  word  throughout  New  England,  Thomp¬ 
son  claiming  that  5  million  bottles  had  been  sold 
in  14  months. 

Advertising  and  promotion— most  of  it  the  inspri- 
ation  of  Moxie's  entrepreneur-in-chief,  Frank 
Archer— were  the  keys  to  the  product's  success  (not 
its  somewhat  bitter,  turnipy  taste).  Wagons  in  the 
shape  of  Moxie  bottles,  often  with  a  uniformed  at¬ 
tendant  inside  to  dispense  the  beverage  for  5  cents 
per  glass,  were  commonly  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Providence,  R.I.,  and  New  York,  and  the  name 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries— and  always  has  been— 
since  we  began  business  in  1953.  If  you  are 
a  serious  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  help  you  find  those  special 
pieces  you've  been  seeking. 


By  Linda  Rosenkrantz 

seemed  to  be  everywhere  on  cars,  billboards,  and 
shop  window  displays. 

Distributors  were  bombarded  with  glasses, 
change  trays,  sidewalk  signs,  fountain  signs,  stick¬ 
ers,  iceboxes,  posters,  bottle  openers,  banners— 
all  imprinted  with  the  name  Moxie.  The  Moxie  Boy, 
staring  out  at  the  viewer  in  a  precursor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Uncle  Sam  "I  Want  You"  pose,  and  the  Moxie 
Girl  (18-year-old  film  star  Muriel  Ostriche)  became 
familiar  icons. 

Moxie  still  is  produced  today  (its  nerve  medicine 


image  was  dropped  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act),  but  it  is  the  related  items 
produced  during  its  heyday  which  are  sought  by 
collectors— many  of  whom  feel  Moxie  items  are  su¬ 
perior  to  analogous  Coca-Cola  collectibles  in  in¬ 
vestment  potential,  as  well  as  quality.  Also  in  de¬ 
mand  are  Moxie  items  associated  with  Ted  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  countless 
imitator  companies  that  attempted  to  cash  in  on 
Moxie's  popularity  by  using  similar  names,  such  as 
Noxie,  Proxie,  Hoxie,  Toxie,  Proxie,  and  Modox. 


A  book 

with  plenty  of  Moxie... 


Volume  I  •  The  History 


Q.  DAVID  BOWERS 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95. 

The  critically  acclaimed,  much-publicized,  fascinating  story  of  a  New  England 
tradition— Moxie  soda.  But  it  is  more  than  just  a  book  about  a  soft  drink;  it  is 
a  charming  nostalgic  trip  through  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  look  at  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  advertising  campaigns  of  all  time,  and  a  case  study  of  an 
American  success  story.  Delightful  reading!  We  guarantee  it — or  your  money 
back. 
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Branding  A  Maverick 

With  a  small  twist 

By  James  C.  (Jim)  Johnson ,  NLG 


To  a  Westerner,  a  maverick  is  a  calf 
whose  parents  are  unknown.  To  a  token 
collector,  it  is  a  token  with  no  identifica¬ 
tion  on  it,  so  that  its  issuer  and  place  of  use  are 
unknown. 

One  of  the  challenges  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fun 
in  token  collection  is  in  trying  to  identify  maver¬ 
icks.  In  fact  a  large  portion  of  the  lournal  of  the  To¬ 
ken  &  Medal  Society  (TAMS)  is  devoted  to  listing 
mavericks  with  the  hope  that  some  reader  will  have 
the  answers. 

Sometimes  the  answers  turn  up  fairly  quickly, 
somtimes  not.  People  do  research,  look  in  old  city 
directories,  old  Dun  &  Bradstreets,  things  like  that. 
They  have  to  be  old  because  most  tokens  have  not 
been  used  for  50  years  or  so.  It  took  two  years  to 
identify  the  token  I  am  about  to  describe,  but  then 
I  learned  more  about  it  than  is  ever  known  about 
most  tokens,  whose  issuers  are  on  the  token  as  well 
as  the  place  of  use. 

Back  in  1972,  when  I  was  editor  of  Coin  World's 
"Collector's  Clearinghouse,"  John  G.  Spadone,  ex¬ 
pert  on  Japanese  coinage  then  living  in  Florida,  sent 
in  this  piece.  On  top  was  the  word  "Ellinee,"  cen¬ 
tered  was  P.P.L.,  and  below,  the  word  "Resort."  On 
the  reverse  was  the  familiar  phrase,  "Good  for  5c 
in  Trade."  Obviously  it  was  a  "Good-for"  as  they 
are  known  to  token  collectors. 

Clues  did  not  exist  on  the  token.  It  was  a  maver¬ 
ick  to  the  nth  degree,  was  my  thought.  The  name 
appeared  to  be  French  which  may  or  may  not  me¬ 
an  anything.  So  I  printed  it  and  asked  for  help. 

Letters  started  coming.  The  first  identification  said 
the  letters  stood  for  Paw  Paw  Lake,  a  place  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  That  sounded  logical.  The  writer  didn't  know 
any  more,  but  suggested  the  word  on  top  was  not 
French  but  a  composition  word  of  some  sort  like 
"L  and  E."  He  was  a  good  guesser,  it  turned  out. 

Another  writer  wrote  that  Paw  Paw  Lake,  Michi¬ 
gan  was  correct,  that  it  was  a  resort,  and  that  he 
had  been  there  many  times.  "In  the  early  30s  it  was 
a  busy  place,  with  dance  hall,  bowling  alley,  and 
slot  machines"  in  which  the  tokens  were  used.  It 
was  near  Colorrra,  Michigan. 

Another  writer  reported  that  the  building  was 
called  "Ellinee"  and  that  it  was  torn  down  in  1971 
or  1972,  about  the  time  we  printed  the  first  story, 
asking  for  information.  She  said  it  used  to  have  a 
souvenir  shop,  dance  hall,  and  ice  cream  parlor. 
There  were  cottages  around  that  were  rented  to 
Chicago  people  in  the  1930s. 

I  printed  that  information  early  in  1974,  a  year  and 
a  half  after  I  had  first  shown  the  token.  So  it  took 
that  long  to  learn  that  much.  In  most  cases  that 
would  have  been  enough.  But  there  was  more. 
Eventually,  I  heard  from  the  daughter  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners.  She  provided  more  information  than 
is  known  about  99%  of  all  the  "Good-fors"  now 
in  collectors'  hands.  I  quote  from  her  letter: 

"The  tokens  were  started  by  my  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  about  1915  to  stimulate  trade.  They  could  be 


used  for  the  slot  machines  or  to  buy  anything  we 
had:  groceries,  candy,  gas,  etc.  The  place  was  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  where  families  would  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  men  would  commute  on  weekends." 

"The  name  was  derived  from  my  mother's  maid¬ 
en  name;  Lundberg,  and  my  father's;  Erickson.  In¬ 
cidentally,  my  daughter's  name  is  Llynee, 
pronounced  'Ellinee.'  "  Now  here's  the  twist! 

"Those  commuters  could  use  the  tokens  on  the 
Pere  Marquette  railroad  as  fare  to  and  from 
Chicago." 


Tokens  accepted  on  any  form  of  transportation 
are  known  as  "transportation  tokens"  and  there  is 
a  society  of  collectors  of  such,  known  as  vecturists. 
They  have  a  book  listing  what  they  collect,  and  I'll 
bet  the  P.P.L.  tokens  are  not  in  it!  How  many  trade 
tokens  or  "Good-fors"  were  ever  used  both  ways? 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  P.P.L.  token  is  unique. 

That  last  information  was  printed  in  late  1974,  so 
it  took  almost  two  years  to  completely  "brand  the 
maverick"! 


A  Technical  Aspect  of  Tokens 


The  following  communication  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  lack  R.  Detwiler,  who  is  researching 
the  metallic  content  of  Civil  War  and  other  tokens. 
Some  interesting  points  are  raised.  Readers  with 
information  are  invited  to  contact  Mr.  Detwiler 
through  us;  any  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  a  report  on  nic¬ 
kel  and  German  silver  metals  that  was  done  for  the 
Civil  War  Tokens  Society.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
all  nickel  pieces  in  the  Fulds'  Patriotic  Civil  War 
Tokens  catalogue  will  be  listed  as  German  silver 
and  rarities  will  be  adjusted  accordingly.  We  think 
this  same  approach  will  apply  to  the  store  card  se¬ 
ries,  but  some  additional  tests  will  be  performed 
by  S.E.A.L.  on  store  card  samples  before  we  make 
this  determination. 

In  the  Scanning  Electron  Ana'vsis  Laboratories, 
Inc.  tests  of  seven  patriotic  Civil  War  tokens  we  in¬ 
cluded  a  Hard  Times  token,  Low-120,  for  compari¬ 
son  purposes.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  surprise  piece 
of  the  group!  The  Low-120  piece  had  17.58%  silver 
by  weight. 

Since  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  will  not  be  in¬ 
vestigating  the  silver  content  of  Low-120,  I  thought 
it  was  important  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  in¬ 
dividuals  interested  in  the  Hard  Times  token  series. 


So  I  made  several  copies  of  the  enclosed  S.E.A.L. 
report  and  gave  it  to  Russ  Rulau,  Tom  Delorey,  Steve 
Tanenbaum,  and  you.  My  objective  is  to  try  to  moti¬ 
vate  one  or  more  of  you  to  continue  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  content  of  Low-120. 

The  silver  content  of  Low-120  stimulates  some  in¬ 
teresting  questions.  Were  restrikes  of  Low-120  made 
years  later  with  planchets  containing  17.58%  silver? 
Or  did  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  actually  use  silver  in  his 
American  Silver  Composition? 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  S.E.A.L. 
charged  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  $500  to  per¬ 
form  the  analysis  of  the  eight  samples. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  Hard  Times 
token  collectors/researchers  follow  up  on  the 
Low-120  metal  content,  please  drop  me  a  line. 

The  analysis  submitted  to  Mr.  Detwiler  showed 
that  Low-120,  a  Hard  Times  token  dated  1837,  and 
one  available  in  large  quantities  today,  consisted 
of  56.39  parts  copper  metal,  14.65  parts  nickel,  11.38 
parts  zinc,  and,  very  surprisingly,  17.58  parts  silver. 
As  lack  Detwiler  notes,  traditionally  numismatists 
believe  that  Low-120,  made  of  so-called  Feucht- 
wanger's  metal,  a  variety  of  German  silver,  actual¬ 
ly  contained  no  silver — but  was  an  imitation  ot  it. 
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The  Write  Stuff 

Books  and  catalogues  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 

roll  like  the  Mississippi! 

By  Robert  Obojski 


It's  a  little  hard  to  contemplate  that  Q.  David 
Bowers  has  been  a  numismatics  professional 
for  34  years  since  he's  still  a  relatively  young 
man.  At  the  same  time  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
when  he  started  dealing  in  coins  in  1953,  he  was 
still  in  his  early  teens  and  going  to  school.  And  it's 
also  important  to  note  that  almost  from  the  very 
start  Dave  was  intensely  interested  in  writing  about 
all  phases  of  numismatics  in  a  myriad  of  forms:  e.g.: 
through  his  various  company  newsletters,  articles 
by  the  thousands  for  the  numismatic  press,  and 
many  full-length  books.  Moreover,  the  coin  auction 
catalogues  produced  by  his  companies  have  also 
taken  their  place  as  an  integral  part  of  numismatic 
literature,  although  Dave  hastens  to  add  that  the  var¬ 
ious  company  catalogues  are  usually  the  work  of 
several  numismatists  on  the  staff,  in  addition  to  his 
own  efforts. 

As  a  dealer,  Dave  Bowers  is  not  merely  concerned 
with  just  the  buying  and  selling  of  coins,  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  he  has  always  maintained  a  deep  interest  in 
the  art,  romance  and  history  connected  with  coins. 
In  his  1985  book  The  Compleat 
Collector  (a  title  inspired  by  Isa¬ 
ac  Walton's  1653  tome  The  Com¬ 
pleat  Angler )  Dave  makes  this 
telling  point:  “Wherever  coin 
collectors  gather  there  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  camaraderie,  the 
making  of  new  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  the  sharing  of  infor¬ 
mation." 

The  Compleat  Collector,  con¬ 
sisting  of  44  large-size  pages  fea¬ 
tures  a  series  of  cartoons  and  line 
drawings  by  artist  El  I  i  Ford.  One 
of  the  full-page  cartoons  deals  with  an  old  wives' 
tale  based  on  the  premise  that  “holding  a  1652 
Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  shilling,  bent  twice,  was 
an  ideal  way  to  ward  off  witches." 

During  the  early  colonial  period  in  America  be¬ 
lief  in  witchcraft  was,  in  fact,  prevalent.  Witchcraft 
hysteria  reached  its  climax  in  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials  of  1692  when  19  al¬ 
leged  witches,  many  of  them  highly  respected 
members  of  their  communities,  were  hanged  and 
one  other  pressed  to  death.  Public  revulsion  to  the 
trials  immediately  followed,  and  in  1697  the  entire 
witch  jury,  along  with  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  him¬ 
self,  made  public  avowal  of  their  enormous  error 
and  asked  forgiveness  of  the  families  of  the  con¬ 
demned. 

Bowers  emphasizes  in  The  Compleat  Collector 
that  "the  bottom  line  of  the  hobby  is  enjoyment," 
and  that  "status"  and  "pride"  provide  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  numismatics.  He  concludes:  "Some  might 
ay  this  is  obvious,  and  that  one  should  not  brag 
about  one's  coins,  but  in  reality  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
usual  collector  who  would  not  proudly  display  at 


a  coin  club  meeting  an  item  which  he  prizes  high¬ 
ly.  And,  unquestionably,  the  centerpieces  in  every 
collection  are  the  rarities  it  contains.  If  the  Dun¬ 
ham,  Eliasberg,  Jenks,  Garrett,  Brand,  and  other 
great  collections  of  the  past  did  not  have  major  rar¬ 
ities  they  would  be  little  remembered  today.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  indeed  preferred  to  quantity,  and  the  rarer  a 
piece  is,  the  more  attention  it  will  create." 

The  Famed  1787  Brasher  "Doubloon" 

Speaking  of  rare  coins,  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  now  based  in  Wolfeboro,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  has  over  the  years  sold  at  auction  many  of 
the  world's  rarest  coins  at  record  prices.  The  four- 
part  "Garrett  Collection"  sale  of  1979  to  1981,  for 
example,  realized  an  astounding  $25  million,  mak¬ 
ing  it  at  the  time  the  most  valuable  fine  arts  col¬ 
lection  of  any  type  ever  offered  on  the  public 
auction  block. 

At  the  first  Garrett  sale  staged  in  New  York  City 
in  November  1979,  the  extremely  rare  United  States 
1787  Brasher  "doubloon"  was  hammered  down  for 


a  lofty  $725,000,  then  and  now  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  at  auction  for  a  single  coin.  The  storied 
gold  piece,  weighing  some  408  grains,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ephraim  Brasher,  a  New  York  goldsmith, 
to  equal  the  value  of  a  Spanish  doubloon  (about 
$16  in  that  era). 

At  Part  IV  of  the  Garrett  Collection  sale  held  in 
March  1981,  a  second  and  different  type  of  the  1787 
Brasher  doubloon  was  knocked  down  for  a  cool 
$625,000. 

The  set  of  four  Bowers  and  Merena  Garrett  sale 
catalogues  is  a  collectors'  item  itself  and  is  avidly 
sought  after  in  the  numismatic  literature  market. 

High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment 

In  1985,  Dave  Bowers  published  the  10th  edition 
of  his  best-selling  book,  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin 
Investment.  Dave  tells  me  that  he  is  working  on  the 
11th  edition,  to  be  released  later  this  year. 

As  in  all  of  Bowers'  books,  this  volume  most  of 
all  exudes  an  aura  of  common  sense.  The  author 
warns  at  the  outset  that  he  offers  no  get-rich  quick 
formula  nor  is  coin  investment  absolutely  foolproof. 


He  emphasizes:  "It  is  very  difficult  to  enter  the  coin 
field  blindly  as  an  investor  and  do  well  without 
knowing  much  about  what  you're  buying  and  with¬ 
out  being  aware  of  the  market."  Bowers  writes  in 
the  book's  preface:  "The  past  performance  of  coins 
as  an  investment  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  the  future,  for  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  future  is  unknown." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  author  traces  the  appreci¬ 
ation  history  of  127  representative  coins  during  the 
period  from  1948  to  1985,  we  can't  help  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  potential  of  rare  coin  investment. 
For  example,  a  1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  shil¬ 
ling  in  Fine  zoomed  in  estimated  value  from  $40 
to  $800  during  that  period,  or  an  increase  of 
1,900%,  while  a  1906  Indian  cent  (Uncirculated) 
moved  up  from  75  cents  to  $32.50,  an  increase  of 
4,233%. 

Bowers  also  indicates  that  the  same  1906  Uncir¬ 
culated  Indian  cent  was  worth  the  same  $32.50  in 
1978,  and  then  $35  in  1983.  Thus,  it's  simply  not 
possible  for  all  coins  to  increase  in  value  at  a  steady 
rate  during  a  given  time  period. 
The  wise  investor  should  never 
panic  and  should  always  exercise 
patience.  And  any  well-made 
portfolio  should  contain  many 
types  of  coins. 

The  portfolio  of  127  selected 
rare  coins  (ranging  from  the  US 
half  cents  to  all  the  basic  gold 
denominations,  plus  the  1915-S 
Panama-Pacific  octagonal  $50 — a 
few  colonials  are  also  included) 
had  an  estimated  value  of 
$5,115.75  in  1948  and  increased 
to  $652,301  by  1985.  In  other  words,  each  $1,000 
in  1948  increased  to  $127,508  37  years  later! 

Of  course,  we  can't  predict  the  future,  but  if  we 
look  at  the  past  performance  of  well-selected  coins 
we  can  see  that  profit  potentials  are  no  illusion. 

In  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment,  Dave 
Bowers  includes  a  most  interesting  chapter  entitled 
"Investing  in  Coins  of  the  World,"  and  here  he  has 
a  section  on  world  mints  and  mintmarks.  He  writes: 
"Often  mints  produced  coins  for  many  different 
countries.  Perhaps  the  world's  most  prolific  mint 
in  terms  of  internationality  was  the  Heaton  Mint 
in  Birmingham,  England.  This  mint  produced  coins, 
usually  designated  by  an  "H"  mintmark,  for  many 
different  countries  throughout  the  British  empire, 
including  dozens  of  Canadian  issues.  The  Heaton 
Mint,  privately  owned,  also  produced  many  pieces 
for  Great  Britain,  especially  during  times  when  the 
facilities  of  the  Royal  Mint  were  extremely  busy." 

I'll  keep  watching  the  Bowers  and  Merena  news 
announcements,  for  I  bet  that  a  dozen  new  and  fas¬ 
cinating  books  and  who  knows  how  many  cata¬ 
logues  are  in  the  works! 
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Great  Deals  on  Numismatic  Books! 

—Confidential  to  RCR  Readers— 


Book  sales  have  been  fantastic  around  here, 
and  after  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64  ap¬ 
peared,  we  were  literally  swamped  with 
thousands  of  orders!  Now,  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
are  caught  up,  but  I  imagine  that  as  soon  as  this 
issue  appears,  again  we'll  be  overwhelmed.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling— and  indicates 
to  us  the  enthusiasm  of  our  many  buyers. 

The  key  to  success  in  coin  collecting  and  invest¬ 
ing  is  knowledge.  The  more  you  read,  the  more  you 
know.  The  more  you  know,  the  more  successful  you 
will  be.  Whether  you  buy  $100  worth  of  coins  per 
year  or  $1  million  worth,  it  pays  to  have  a  numis¬ 
matic  library.  And,  a  numismatic  library  is  what  you 
can  build  by  ordering  from  the  pages  to  follow. 

I  have  a  special  deal  for  you!  If  you  order  $100 
or  more  worth  of  numismatic  reference  books  at 
our  list  prices,  take  a  fonfidential  20%  discount! 
This  offer  is  subject  to  cancellation  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  Rare  Coin  Review  expires.  On  your  order  blank, 
when  you  list  the  stock  numbers  of  the  books  you 
want,  write  “20%  book  discount"  nearby,  so  we 
will  honor  the  offer. 

You  can  order  by  telephone.  Once  you  determine 
the  books  you  want,  give  us  a  call  on  our  toll-free 
number  (800)  222-5993,  good  anywhere  outside  of 
New  Hampshire.  Within  New  Hampshire,  use  our 
regular  number,  (603)  569-5095.  Have  your  Master- 
Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express  card  handy,  and 
a  list  of  the  stock  numbers  for  the  books  you  want. 

I  will  then  charge  your  book  order  to  your  credit 
card,  calculate  the  20%  discount  if  the  order  to¬ 
tals  $100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  and  send  the 
order  off  to  you. 

Be  sure  to  order  several  new  books  which  we 
have  just  printed.  The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins: 
A  Numismatic  Inquiry,  by  our  own  Dave  Bowers, 
has  just  been  released  and  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  things  I  have  seen  in  print.  The  checkered 
career  of  Dr.  Wilkins  is  examined  in  detail— not  only 
his  numismatic  activities  such  as  counterstamping, 
but  also  his  other  diversions,  including  passing 
counterfeit  money,  burning  a  neighbor's  barn  down, 
selling  liquor  without  a  license,  and  hawking  pat¬ 
ent  medicine!  All  of  this  adds  up  to  some  really  fas¬ 
cinating  reading.  The  book  is  available  in  a 
softbound  version  (Stock  No.  BBM-420  for  $7.95) 
or  in  a  deluxe  hardbound  version,  of  which  just  300 
copies  have  been  printed,  each  hand-signed  by  the 
author  (Stock  No.  BBM-421  for  $19.95).  The  book 
is  96  pages  in  length  and  is  crammed  with  interest¬ 
ing  photographs.  Order  now  to  receive  your  copy. 
If  you  want  one  of  the  limited  edition  signed  hard¬ 
bound  copies,  order  early,  for  once  the  300  copies 
are  gone,  the  volume  will  become  a  collector's  item 
and  will  not  be  reprinted  in  this  format. 

Another  dandy  book  now  being  printed  is 
Recollections  of  a  Mint  Director,  by  Frank  A.  Leach, 
who  superintended  the  San  Francisco  Mint  from 
1897  until  shortly  after  the  great  fire  and  earthquake, 
leaving  to  go  East  where  he  superintended  the  mint¬ 


ing  of  the  famous  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20  com¬ 
missioned  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
designed  by  Augustus  Saint-Caudens.  This  book  is 
a  reprint  of  a  memoir  published  in  1917,  and  long 
out  of  print.  You  will  be  fascinated  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  interesting  numismatic  lore  not 
available  in  any  other  single  source.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  120  pages,  is  softbound,  and  is  our  Stock  No. 
BLE-100  at  $9.95. 

Now  available  is  another  new  book:  Order  now 
for  shipment  in  the  next  month  or  so.  Charlotte  Mint 
Gold  Coins,  by  Douglas  Winter.  The  softbound  ver¬ 
sion  (Stock  No.  BWI-812)  sells  for  $14.95,  while  the 
hardbound  version  (Stock  No.  BWI-813)  is  yours  for 
$21.95.  The  author  discusses  each  and  every  varie¬ 
ty  of  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coins,  including  surface 
characteristics,  dies,  rarities,  and  other  factors.  Des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  standard  reference  in  the  field. 

Take  advantage  of  our  20%  discount  offer,  and 
be  sure  to  get  these  three  new  books  as  part  of  your 
overall  order.  Remember,  order  5100  or  more  list 
value  worth  of  books,  and  you  take  a  20% 
discount — a  real  savings! 

While  you  are  at  it,  be  sure  to  check  the  best¬ 
selling  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers  listed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  section  to  follow.  High  Profits  From 
Rare  Coin  Investment,  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins, 
History  of  United  States  Coinage,  United  States 
Gold  Coins,  and  other  titles  have  received  numer¬ 
ous  awards  and  have  in  many  instances  gone 


through  numerous  reprintings.  Such  books  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  any  numismatic  library.  And,  remember  that 
you  can  get  them  at  an  attractive  discount  if  your 
order  totals  $100  or  more. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  each  and  every  book 
we  ship  to  you — I  guarantee  it!  You  are  taking  no 
chances  when  you  order  a  book.  After  you  get  the 
books  ordered,  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  are 
not  100%  delighted,  just  send  it  back  and  an  in¬ 
stant  refund  is  yours!  I  should  mention  that  refunds 
requested  on  books  are  exceedingly  rare— and  of 
the  next  1,000  books  we  ship  out  of  here,  I  would 
be  very  surprised  if  even  a  single  one  comes  back! 
But,  the  guarantee  is  real  and  is  there  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  the  fantastic  amount  of  business 
you  have  been  sending  our  way— with  book  sales 
running  at  the  rate  of  about  a  $14  million  per  year 
(enough  for  a  dandy  business  in  its  own  right!).  We'll 
keep  up  the  efforts  at  this  end— to  deliver  the  right 
books  to  you  for  prices  you  will  find  to  be  very 
reasonable.  Now,  look  through  the  pages  to  follow, 
make  a  list  of  the  titles  you  want,  and  send  me  your 
order  by  mail— or  call  our  toll-free  line.  Thank  you 


Manager,  Publications  Department 
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Books  Published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
by  book  rate  through  the  US  Post  Office,  or,  for  large 
orders,  through  U.P.S.  (in  which  instance  be  sure 
to  give  us  your  street  address). 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  $9.95 

Here  is  the  10th  edition  of  the  best-selling  book  ever  written 
on  the  subject  of  coin  investment.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies 
are  in  print  and  have  been  used  by  investors  worldwide!  The 
extensivelydllustrated  volume,  over  200  pages  in  length,  soft- 
bound,  is  an  absolute  must  for  your  library  and,  in  addition, 
is  absolutely  fascinating  reading!  The  author  draws  on  over  30 
years  of  experience  as  one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  deal¬ 
ers  and  shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy  and 
sell  coins,  how  to  build  a  coin  portfolio,  gold  coins,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  commemoratives,  paper  money,  the  effects  of  market  cy¬ 
cles  over  the  years  (the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  future  is  to  know 
what  happened  in  the  past),  investing  in  "type”  coins.  Invest¬ 
ing  in  specialized  pieces,  coins  of  the  world,  price  performance 
charts,  success  stories — these  and  many  other  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Coin  World  said  of  the  book:  "Supplies  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  backed  by  facts  and  figures,  for  the  serious  investor. 
Answers  all  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner.  By  one  of 
the  nation's  most  eminently  successful  professional  numis¬ 
matists."  Numismatic  News  said:  "Details  the  formulas  which 
have  been  successfully  followed  by  thousands  who  have 
gleaned  high  profits  through  coin  investing."  Numismatic  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild  Newsletter  noted:  “High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  In¬ 
vestment  answers  so  many  questions  that  investors  should  be 
willing  to  pay  10  times  the  price  to  obtain  it!  Books  such  as 
this  by  experienced  numismatists  are  all  too  rare."  Collectors 
Weekly  said:  "In  this  book  the  author  and  the  staff  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  tell  the  secrets  of  coin  investment  suc¬ 
cess  in  one  of  the  most  realistic  investment  guides  ever  pub¬ 
lished."  The  Forecaster  stated:  "His  book  takes  newcomer  and 
numismatist  a  pleasant  step  forward  in  coin  education.  Easy, 
profitable  reading!  Recommended."  If  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  coins  as  an  investment,  run — don't  walk — to  your  mailbox 
and  order  this  book!  What  it  has  done  for  others  it  may  well 
do  for  you. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  65,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 


Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 

This  305-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  has  won  several 
awards.  Within  its  covers  you'll  read  about  the  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment  aspect  of  coins.  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Rush,  the  great  Treasury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962  (together  with  figures  stating  the  quantity  of  Car- 
son  City  and  other  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  through  the  G.S.A.  sales),  the  coin  market  over  the  years, 
nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  dos  and  don'ts  of  coin  investment, 
and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  En¬ 
thusiastically  acclaimed!  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold. 
Here's  what  some  reviewers  had  to  say:  Numismatic  News 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  a  popular  tune  on  the  Hit  Parade  con¬ 
tained  a  line  admonishing  the  listener  to  'take  time  to  smell 
the  flowers  along  the  way.'  Numismatically,  in  his  new  book, 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  has  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Without  being  'preachy,'  Dave  manages 
to  get  across  the  message  that  there's  much  more  to  coins  than 
their  market  values  or  intrinsic  worth.  He  intertwines  basic  facts 
with  the  romance-art-history  concept  surrounding  every  coin 
ever  struck.  Yes,  Dave  has  picked  dozens  of  American  Beau¬ 
ties,  gathering  them  into  a  fragrant  bouquet  that  can  be  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  additional  numismatic  study  by  fellow  hobbyists. 
Those  who  hurry  without  taking  time  'to  smell  the  flowers  along 
the  way'  will  be  missing  an  enriching  numismatic  experience." 
Lee  Martin,  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Newsletter  and 
CoinAge  magazine,  wrote:  "I  am  thoroughly  delighted  with 
the  book,  not  only  because  it  is  knowledgeable,  but  because 
it  is  the  type  of  book  that  once  started,  the  reader  refuses  to 
put  it  down.  Congratulations  on  a  job  very  well  done!"  Dr. 
Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli,  curator  of  the  Department  of  Numis¬ 
matics,  Smithsonian  Institution,  noted:  "This  new  book  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  is  a  bold  undertaking  which  brings  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  series  of  contributions  to  the  history  of  money  in  its  broadest 
context.  Coins  as  well  as  other  collectibles  are  'brought  to  life,' 
as  it  were,  within  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole,  helped 
through  the  lavish  use  of  a  wealth  of  original  illustrations.  The 
numerous  new  or  little-known  facts  and  facets  found  in  this 
book  give  it  a  unique  value  for  the  collector  and  historian  alike, 
as  well  as  for  anyone  interested  in  coins  and  the  people  who 
produced  and  used  them.  The  historic,  artist,  and  the  so-often 
neglected  romantic  aspects  surrounding  coins  and  paper  cur¬ 
rencies  are  vividly  described  in  this  work  of  love  by  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  and  knowledgeable  student  of  history."  Kenneth  E.  Bressett, 
editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  stated:  "Dave 
Bowers'  latest  book  is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  stimulat¬ 
ing,  informative  writing  expected  from  his  fluent  pen.  It  fulfills 
the  wish  of  many:  that  experienced  collectors  should  record 
their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  nostalgic  approach 
deals  not  only  with  coins  but  also  with  their  role  in  everyday 
life.  Colorful  vignettes  of  his  personal  experiences  are  combined 
with  intriguing  and  often  amusing  stories  of  contemporary  col¬ 
lectors.  An  adventure  awaits  you!"  Eric  P.  Newman,  well-known 
numismatic  scholar  and  author,  had  this  to  say:  “Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins  is  an  exciting  interplay  of  collectibles,  collec¬ 
tors,  history,  discovery,  and  marketability.  Its  carefully  assem¬ 
bled  facts  and  illustrations  are  powerfully  presented,  making 
the  book  fun  as  well  as  stimulating  to  read.  It  is  a  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  pedantic  with  the  romantic  in  numismatics  in  its 
concurrent  ancillary  disciplines." 

Coin  World  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "If  you've  ever  had  a 
coin  in  your  pocket,  you  must  have  this  book  in  your  hand! 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  reads  with  the  romance  of  a  histor¬ 


ical  novel  and  with  the  excitement  of  an  artful  thriller.  Chan¬ 
neled  with  a  vein  of  purist  Americana,  its  pages  are  filled  with 
theatre — from  improvising  colonists,  and  burly  gold  rush  to 
melodious  five-cent  carousel  rides.  Collectors — or  potential 
collectors — of  coins,  paper  money,  tokens,  and  medals  will  hit 
pay  dirt.  Scholar  Q.  David  Bowers  uncovers  a  rich  lode  of  un¬ 
published  numismatic  facts.  Unique  illustrations  associate  mon¬ 
ey  with  life.  Bowers,  the  professional,  offers  prudent  collecting 
and  investment  advice.  Like  a  good  coin,  Adventures  With  Rare 
Coins  has  undeniable  substance;  the  literary  investment  of  the 
year."  The  New  York  Times  noted:  "Dave  Bowers'  new  book 
is  full  of  the  unexpected.  The  title  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg: 
we  find  ourselves  adventuring  with  rare  coins  and  everyday 
coins,  paper  money,  scrip,  gold  dust,  and  silver  ore,  all  the  while 
absorbing  the  legends  and  lore  of  our  country's  numismatic 
history." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  as 
preceding,  but  a  "factory  second."  (Stock  No. 
BBM-126)  $15.00 

We  have  a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuff¬ 
ing  or  damage— but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these  last  we 
offer  them  for  a  special  price  which  will  save  you  nearly  $10 
per  copy! 

The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 

Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from  the  fabulous  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$25  million,  this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
ries  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Indeed,  one  reader  said  that 
it  was  fully  equal  to  a  university  course  or  more— so,  put  this 
away,  this  book  may  be  worth  $10,000  or  more  to  you!  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  employees  of  several  large 
rare  coin  firms  and  has  been  selected  by  numerous  libraries 
as  a  basic  reference  on  the  subject.  Published  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  is 
the  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  numismatic  literary 
awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year 
Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild!  And,  this  book, 
which  appeared  in  1979,  earned  these  awards  back  when  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  gaw  just  one  book  award  each  year 
(now  they  give  several— one  each  for  various  categories).  Over 
10,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  572-page,  color-illustrated 
deluxe  hardbound  work.  Here  is  a  book  which  will  be  the  cor¬ 
nerstone,  the  foundation  to  your  reference  library  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  United  States  coins.  If  you  are  like  many  users,  you  will 
refer  to  it  again,  and  again— and  again. 

United  States  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47.00 

This  color-illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  415-page  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  gold  coins,  which  the  author  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Written  in  a  highly 
readable,  informative,  and  fascinating  style,  the  volume  discuss¬ 
es  all  you  want  to  know  about  American  gold  coins— and  then 
some.  How  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are  rate,  how 
why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over  the  yean, 
stories  of  rarities,  and  so  on— you'll  find  this  and  much  more 
Whether  you  have  but  a  single  gold  coin  or  w  hether  you  have 
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an  advanced  collection,  here  is  a  must  book!  And,  again,  here 
is  a  book  that  you  will  refer  to  many  times  over.  "It  is  a  book 
about  gold  that  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  said  the 
editor  of  Coin  World. 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-140)  $29.00 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  read  like  a  novel— but  every  word 
is  true!  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known  as  "the  world's  greatest 
coin  collector,"  owning  over  350,000  coins,  including  dupli¬ 
cates  of  rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil  Brand 
encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chapman,  8.  Max  Mehl, 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institutions,  and 
publications  of  the  19th  dnd  early  20th  centuries.  The  book 
is  literally  a  "numismatic  tour"  of  the  past!  And,  the  volume 
is  one  of  those  numismatic  rarities— a  book  which  at  once  is 
packed  with  valuable  information  for  the  collector  and  inves¬ 
tor  and  at  the  same  time  is  truly  delightful  reading.  This  book 
is  the  second  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards  in  the  field: 
The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Literary  Guild.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  and 
reviewed  with  praise  by  all  leading  numismatic  publications. 
Read  it  for  yourself  and  what  others  have  enjoyed  you  will  en¬ 
joy  as  well.  As  with  all  the  books  in  this  listing,  it  comes  with 
a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM-143)  $10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  features  gems  from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection 
sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  1983  and  1984.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Measures  21  inches  wide  x  32  inches  high.  Dress 
up  your  den  or  office  with  this  one! 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-150)  $2.50 

This  compact  192-page  illustrated,  softbound  book  is  issued 
by  Whitman,  publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins.  The  work  outlines  the  factors  which  have  spelled 
success  in  the  field  of  coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  our  inex¬ 
pensive  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one! 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 

This  144-page  softbound  volume,  edited  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  contains  fascinating  correspondence  from  the  private  files 
of  Walter  P.  NichoLs,  a  forrrier  member  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  board  of  governors  and  the  distributor 
of  the  York  County  (Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar.  Nichols, 
a  coin  dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence  with  Mehl, 
Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from  this  secret  file 
reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the  coin 
hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these  formative 
years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  success¬ 
es  and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail.  The  reader 
will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and  learn  of  the  scandals  and 
lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  half  dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  who 
was  a  distributor  of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A. 
Grinnell  had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general.  Correspondence 
with  the  Treasury  Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  obtained  at  face  val¬ 
ue  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which  will  startle  present-day 
researchers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930s  and  its  affect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from  scarce  Lin¬ 


coln  cents  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama-Pacific  sets.  Too  often, 
historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  personal 
aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some  point 
is  so  personal  as  to  almost  be  embarrassing!  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading! 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 

This  40-page  monograph  contains  some  views,  often  tongue 
in  cheek,  by  Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting — 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford.  The  monograph  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  work,  but,  rather,  is  an  irreverent 
observation  of  some  aspects  of  what  many  of  us— including  the 
author— consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby.  A  fun  read¬ 
ing  experience! 

Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95 

A  best-seller,  this  354-page  illustrated  softbound  book  traces 
the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful 
rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our  hob¬ 
by  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Ab¬ 
ner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  selling 
such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profession¬ 
al  Numismatists  Guild  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Among 
the  countless  honors  he  received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
the  highest  recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  Whether  you  are  collector,  dealer,  or  investor,  here 
is  the  success  story  second  to  none.  Fascinating  reading— and 
an  inspiration  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success  in  the  hobby. 
Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  DEAL! 

Save  Nearly  $50! 

Specialized  Library  Deal  (Stock  No.  BBM-171) 
$125.00 

For  the  advanced  collector,  or  for  the  beginning  collector  who 
values  education  and  wants  to  build  a  nice  library  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  cost,  the  Specialized  Library  Deal  will  save  you  nearly  $75 
on  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers  which,  if  purchased  separately, 
would  cost  $199.75!  Your  net  cost  for  the  package  is  only  $125. 
The  package  includes  the  following:  High  Profits  From  Rare 
Coin  Investment  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  list  price  $9.95;  Adven¬ 
tures  With  Rare  Coins  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95;  The  Histo¬ 
ry  of  United  States  Coinage  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49;  United 
States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  8BM-135) 
$47;  Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numisma¬ 
tist  (Stock  No.  BBM-140)  $29;  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  (Stock  No.  BBM-155) 
$14.95;  The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95; 
and  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  (Stock  No.  BBM-164) 
$19.95.  Here  is  a  great  start  on  a  specialized  library.  Each  book 
is  a  best-seller  and  each  is  guaranteed  to  please.  If  you  find 
you  already  have  a  title  or  two,  our  net  price  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  that  you  can  give  the  extra  copies  to  your  coin  club 
or  local  library  and  still  save  money!  Requt  st  "Specialized  Li¬ 
brary  Deal"  (Stock  No.  BBM-171)  for  just  $125  when  you  order. 
This  offer  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  discount  offer. 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 

This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  extensive  experience 
spanning  many  years— since  1953  in  fact.  Half  cents,  large  cents, 
Flying  Eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents,  two-cent  pieces 
are  discussed  in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such? 


Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  type  collector  are  presented  in  this  reference 
book.  Like  Dave's  other  books,  this  one  is  fascinating  reading. 
We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pages,  softbound,  with 
many  illustrations. 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins:  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-303) 
$9.95 

This  fascinating  volume  gives  you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of 
nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of 
all  types  from  Shield  through  )efferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities,  the  fabulous 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  which 
Jefferson  nickels  are  hard  to  find  when  fully  struck  (some  "com¬ 
mon  dates"  are  major  rarities  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  if  sharp¬ 
ly  struck!),  how  Jefferson  nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics 
are  recounted,  accompanied  by  many  fascinating  photographs. 
168  pages,  softbound,  with  many  illustrations.  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  t>y  the  numismatic  press.  Another  best-seller! 

U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars:  An  Action 
Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-304)  $9.95 

The  book  takes  you  behind  the  scenes  and  give  you  a  deal¬ 
er's  view  of  sleepers  you  can  find,  things  to  watch  for  when 
buying  and  selling,  and  so  on— an  "inside  view"  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  denominations.  215  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855,  Its 
History  and  Its  Issues,  by  Edgar  H.  Adams. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-401)  $25.00 

Quality  reprint  of  this  classic  work  on  the  series,  originally 
from  the  American  lournal  of  Numismatics.  Stackpole  reprint 
with  new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Here  is  a  fantastic 
basic  reference  which  every  numismatist  should  own.  Once 
our  supply  is  sold,  this  is  it,  for  it  is  not  anticipated  that  Stack- 
pole  will  reprint  further.  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
a  copy.  110  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  Detailed  historical 
information  concerning  California  gold  from  the  period  indi¬ 
cated,  including  original  newspaper  notices,  biographies  of  the 
issuers,  and  so  on.  This  volume  is  certainly  among  the  top  two 
or  three  dozen  finest  numismatic  references  ever  issued  in  the 
field  of  United  States  coinage. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  65,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  “20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  wall  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 

United  States  Patterns,  by  Dr.  ).  Hewitt  )udd  and 
Abe  Kosoff.  (Stock  No.  BBM-412)  $19.95 

This  is  the  standard  reference  on  United  States  pattern  coins 
from  1792  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars  the  1879  and  1880 
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$4  Stellas,  and  many  other  fabulous  pieces.  Here  is  another 
standard  reference  book — certainly  one  of  the  central  books 
for  the  library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in  numismatics. 
One  can  understand  regular  issues  more  if  one  knows  the  sto¬ 
ry  behind  their  creation,  what  designs  were  tried,  which  ones 
were  discarded,  how  the  motto  IN  COD  WE  TRUST  came  to 


NEW  LISTING! 


The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Softbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-420)  $7.95 


Here  is  a  fascinating  book — one  which  you 
will  really  enjoy  reading!  Dave  Bowers  conduct¬ 
ed  an  investigation  into  the  life  of  Dr.  George 
G.  Wilkins,  a  New  Englander  who  is  numisma- 
tically  remembered  for  counterstamping  coins, 
but  who  is  remembered  in  other  quarters  for 
such  activities  as  passing  counterfeit  money, 
burning  down  the  barn  of  a  person  who  crossed 
him,  selling  liquor  without  a  license,  and  ped¬ 
dling  patent  medicine.  To  say  that  Dr.  Wilkins 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  characters  in  the 
footnotes  of  American  numismatics  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  understatement  of  the  year!  In  this 
96-page  softbound  book,  with  dozens  of  illus¬ 
trations,  the  author  tells  you  all  about  this  fa¬ 
mous,  or  infamous,  character.  Fun  reading  for 
all  numismatists. 

The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Deluxe 
limited  edition  (just  100  copies)  hardbound  li¬ 
brary  version,  signed  by  the  author.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-421)  $19.95 


be,  and  so  on.  Another  must.  276  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound, 
together  with  rarity  and  price  guide.  Special  Note:  Only  a  few 
hundred  copies  remain  in  stock— then  this  book  will  be  out 
of  print — so  order  now  if  you  want  one!!! 

Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-414)  $4.95 

Match  your  coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 


This  is  the  best-selling  grading  guide  ever  published,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  print— far  outselling  any 
other  reference  in  the  field.  Designated  as  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  All 
series  are  covered  from  half  cents  through  double  feagles.  Ill 
pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  Also  contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  how  to  recognize 
Matte  Proofs,  and  other  data— much  of  which  is  not  available 


Could  this  book  by  Dave  Bowers  be.  . . 

The  Best-Selling  Coin  Book  of  1987? 

Released  near  the  end  of  1986,  this  great  new  book,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types, 
has  been  selling  like  the  proverbial  hotcakes!  We  have  been  flooded  with  orders, 
and  at  one  point  our  Publications  Department  was  hundreds  of  orders  behind  (as 
we  go  to  press,  we've  caught  up)!  This  great  book,  248  pages  in  length,  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  discusses  in  detail  each  United  States  coin  design  from 
1793  right  down  to  the  present  day.  Q.  David  Bowers,  one  of  the  hobby's  most 
knowledgeable  professionals,  gives  you  valuable  information  on  sleepers,  unrecog¬ 
nized  rarities,  good  buys,  plus  information  concerning  design,  distribution,  and  other 
valuable  facts;  information  not  available  in  any  other  single  volume.  And,  best  of 
all,  the  price  for  the  book  is  just  $9.95! 

What  they  are  saying  about  the  great  new  book, 


U.S.  COINS  BY  DESIGN  TYPES: 

“Whether  you  are  a  new  collector  just  starting,  or  an 
experienced  numismatist,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types  is 
a  valuable,  interesting  book — a  worthwhile  acquisition.'— 
COIN  WORLD  (Col.  Bill  Murray's  column,  12/10/86) 

"Q.  David  Bowers  has  illuminated  the  darkness  with  his 
book  on  the  subject.  Bowers  looks  at  the  system  of  type 
collecting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  considering 
long-range  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  collector  desiring 
'Fine'  examples  for  his  own  pleasure.  Learn  which  ones 
are  the  key  coins,  and  perhaps  you  can  make  a  small  for¬ 
tune  in  the  bargain."  HAROLD  FLARTEY—  award-winning 
columnist  in  the  N.J.  DAILY  RECORD 

“A  valuable  new  reference  book'— NEW  YORK  TIMES, 
Ed  Reiter 

"A  diverse,  sparking  volume  filled  with  a  wealth  of  coin 
knowledge.  The  facts  and  data  in  the  book  are  some  of 
the  best  and  most  concise  I've  seen  in  any  collector's  vol¬ 
ume.  An  excellent  addition  to  any  numismatic  library,  sure 
to  be  used  for  years  to  come.'— PETER  REXFORD,  syndi¬ 
cated  coin  columnist 

"With  continuing  interest  in  'type'  coins,  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers'  latest  work  is  most  welcome.  There  is  a  clear,  concise 
history  and  other  worthwhile  information  concerning  each 
particular  type.  Bowers  packs  a  lot  of  information  in  the 
book.'— CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER,  Leon  Lindheim 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  yet  another  numismatic  GEM! 
This  book  will  become  one  of  the  standard  reference 
books  of  numismatic  literature  along  with  your  other  ex¬ 
cellent  writings.'— I  M  P-,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

"Q.  David  Bowers,  a  household  name  in  United  States 
numismatics  for  over  three  decades,  has  enriched  his  al¬ 
ready  impressive  listing  of  numismatic  writings  with  an¬ 
other  highly  interesting  and  very  useful  book,  U.S.  Coins 
by  Design  Types.  His  book  is  not  another  title  which  can 
be  added  to  the  long  and  often  repetitive  listing  of  recent 


United  States  coin  handbooks.  With  the  mind  of  a  histori¬ 
an,  David  Bowers  has  given  us  a  concise  and  handy  his¬ 
tory  of  our  coinage.  We  have  missed  a  book  which  can 
provide  us  at  a  glance  the  monetary,  economic,  artistic, 
and  technical  background  of  every  single  coin  issue  since 
the  beginning  of  our  national  monetary  system.  For  the 
value-minded  collector  or  the  investor,  Mr.  Bowers'  book 
opens  new  vistas.  Novel  criteria  are  given  which  can  guide 
use  in  judging  the  desirability  of  United  States  coins  as 
collectible  items.  This  book  has  found  its  place  of  honor 
on  my  bookshelf,  and  I  am  certain  it  will  become  an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  to  collectors  and  investors  alike.'— Elvira 
E.  Clain-Stefanelli,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  THE  SMITH¬ 
SONIAN  INSTITUTION 

"A  welcome  addition  to  every  collector's  bookshelf. 
Next  to  mastering  the  art  of  coin  grading,  U.S.  Coins  by 
Design  Types  should  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
in  a  collector's  reference  file.'— LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  Don 
Alpert 

"I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  This  book  will  reawaken  the 
magic  of  type  collecting  for  many  readers  and  it  will  in¬ 
troduce  many  others  to  a  very  challenging  and  rewarding 
numismatic  pursuit.  Once  finished,  readers  will  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  concise  history  of  American  coinage.  Congratu¬ 
lations!'— NUMISMATIC  NEWS,  David  C.  Harper,  editor 


U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-307)  $9.95 

How  to  form  a  type  set.  Tips  and  information  of  great  value 
to  every  collector.  Each  major  design  type  from  1793  to  date  is 
illustrated  and  completely  described,  including  the  designer  of 
the  piece,  the  weight,  the  metallic  composition,  and  the  mint¬ 
age.  You  will  find  information  here  not  readily  available  in  any 
other  single  printed  source.  A  companion  to  the  preceding 
volumes,  this  book  is  larger  in  size  (248  pages)  and  is  profusely 
illustrated  from  front  to  back  A  delightful  volume  we  know  you'll 
enjoy! 
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elsewhere  in  a  single  convenient  volume.  Another  absolutely 
essential  volume  for  every  collector. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  This  book  is  nearly  out  of  print  and  may  well 
be  by  the  time  you  see  this  listing  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review— 
so,  if  you  order,  your  shipment  will  not  be  made  until  the  next 
edition  of  Photograde  is  printed,  expected  to  be  in  the  autumn 
of  1987.  If  you  order  now,  then  you  will  be  protected  at  the 
$4.95  price  as  the  new  edition  will  be  priced  higher.  However, 
do  not  order  now  unless  you  are  prepared  to  wait  a  number 
of  months  as  indicated. 

Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  following  out-of-print  auction  catalogues 

were  issued  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and 

its  successor,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Each  catalogue  includes  a  list  of  prices  realized. 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  catalogues.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-501)  $45.00 

A  complete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues  cata¬ 
logued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  during  the  1979-1981  years  for  the 
)ohns  Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
Brasher  doubloons  (one  of  which  brought  $725,000— the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction), 
colonial  coins,  United  States  regular  issues,  and  other  items— 
which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  coin  collection  ever  to  be  sold.  A  classic  set  which  at  the 
time  caused  great  enthusiasm.  Coin  World  in  a  front-page  head¬ 
line  stated:  "Simply  no  superlatives  are  adequate!"  Set  of  four 
publications,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Collection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection).  (Stock  No.  BBM-509)  $45.00 

Catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  offered  by  our  predeces¬ 
sor  firm.  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  in  1982.  Large,  color- 
illustrated,  softbound  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date  and 
mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins  from  gold  dollar  to  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  the  only  such  collection  ever  formed!  It  realized  $12.4 
million,  second  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  A 
treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic  landmark.  A 
must  for  the  collector  of  gold  coins. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-510)  $20.00 

Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and  rare 
tokens  and  medals— a  fabulous  offering  consigned  to  us  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  an  institutional  holding  of  numisma¬ 
tic  items  which  contained  numerous  superb  pieces. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-515) 
$15.00 

Catalogued  by  Bowers  and  Merena  (as  are  all  catalogues  to 
follow),  in  1983.  Two  fantastic  old-time  collections  plus  other 
consignments. 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-518) 
$15.00 

Auction  catalogue  featuring  the  collection  of  George  Hatie, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  An¬ 
other  important  consignment.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-521)  $15.00 

A  large  offering  of  United  States  coins  in  various  categories, 
plus  other  specialties.  Done  in  the  "Grand  Format"  style  for 
which  Bowers  and  Merena  has  become  so  famous.  (Sale  held 
in  1983.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-525)  $20.00 

First  part  of  the  sale  catalogue  featuring  coins  from  "the 
greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived."  A  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  many  scarcities  and  rarities.  (Sale  held  in 
1983.)  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see 
next  listing.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness.  (Stock  No.  BBM-531)  $15.00 

The  collection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  and  other  important  consign¬ 
ments,  including  the  Everett  W.  Ness  holdings,  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  this  important  reference.  Like  the 
other  auction  catalogues  here,  a  list  of  prices  realized  is  includ¬ 
ed.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $15.00 

Still  another  important  catalogue  containing  everything  from 
commemoratives  to  silver  dollars  to  copper  to  gold— and  much, 
much  more.  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-541)  $20.00 

Softbound  of  Part  II  of  this  fabulous  collection,  including 
many  rarities,  particularly  in  the  gold  series.  A  classic!  (Sale 
held  in  1984.)  (For  the  hardbound  version,  see  the  next  listing.) 


Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limited  edi¬ 
tion  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542)  $45.00 
$45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  and 
Richard  L.  Collier.  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $15.00 

A  wonderful  catalogue  packed  with  interesting  rarities  from 
the  collection  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  (past  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association)  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Col¬ 
lier,  as  well  as  other  important  consignments  including  the 
James  F.  Ruddy  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps.  (Sale  held 
in  1984.) 

The  Emery-Nichols  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-550)  $15.00 

Coins  from  the  Emery  and  Nichols  collections,  first  formed 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault 
for  decades.  A  spectacular  offering,  particularly  rich  in  19th- 
and  early  20th-century  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  varieties, 
plus  Proofs.  Held  in  November  1984,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sales  of  the  year. 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-551) 
$15.00 

Coins  from  the  collection  of  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  numismatics,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine — one  of  the  most  important  periodicals 
of  decades  past.  Features  United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  pa¬ 
per  money  from  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  (Sale  held  in 
1984.) 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-553)  $15.00 

Features  United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-556)  $20.00 

Sold  in  March  1985,  the  sale  contained  an  excellent  variety 
of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  colonials  through  20th- 
century  regular  issues,  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti-slavery 
tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items,  and  ex- 
onumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-558)  $15.00 

Features  a  1796  quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-560)  $20.00 

A  large,  280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins  from 
the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most  respected  dealers.  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  was  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numismatic  material,  includ¬ 
ing  rarities.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

For  fascinating  reading  about  this  well-known  and  well-liked 
man,  see  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  previously  listed. 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  (Stock  No.  BBM-562) 

$6.00 

A  slim  catalogue  offering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawai¬ 
ian  commemorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-564) 
$15.00 

A  large,  296-page  catalogue  offering  United  States  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  mon¬ 
ey,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with 
many  rarities  and  important  pieces,  with  the  lead  consignment 
being  the  property  of  one  of  America's  best-known  stamp  deal¬ 
ers,  who  collected  coins  as  a  hobby.  Softbound  version  (for  de¬ 
luxe  hardbound  version  see  next  listing).  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-569)  $15.00 

A  large,  184-page  reference  offering  a  specialized  collection 
of  United  States  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  Softbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (For  deluxe  limited-edition  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) 
$49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-571)  $15.00 

Containing  the  collections  of  Julian  Leidman  and  others,  and 
conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc., 
the  event  featured  Hard  Times  tokens,  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
Mint  medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Americana. 
80  pages.  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version, 
see  next  listing.)  (Sale  conducted  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-573)  $20.00 


Conducted  jointly  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena.  Inc 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc  ,  this  176-pagi- 
catalogue  offers  the  greatest  collection  ever  to  cross  the  auc 
tion  block— specializing  in  presidential  inaugural  medals.  As 
say  Commission  medals,  Indian  Peace  medals,  mint  medals, 
and  other  Americana,  collected  over  a  period  of  yean,  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  connoisseur.  Includes  many  unique  pieces  and  great  rari¬ 
ties.  A  classic  reference  for  many  years  to  cornel  (For  deluxe 
hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986  ) 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-575)  $15.00 

A  fantastic  offering  featuring  the  gold  coins  and  other  pieces 
gathered  by  Harry  Einstein,  better  known  as  radio  personality 
"Parkyakarkus."  Includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  $1  and  $3 
coins,  a  gem  1879  $4  Stella,  rare  early  gold,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  etc.  Plus  additional  consignments  including  the 
famous  1804  silver  dollar,  together  with  Proof  examples  of  1802 
and  1803,  a  Gem  Proof  1895,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Ingle  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-577)  $15.00 

A  varied  auction,  conducted  in  September  1986,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  United  States  coins,  including  commemoratives,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  early  American  coins— the  latter  including  a  number 
of  prized  colonial  rarities  and  a  specialized  listing  of  Vermont 
coppers  The  sale  realized  over  $1.5  million.  Softbound  version. 
Color  plates.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.) 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Ingle  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-578)  $49.00 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the  Har¬ 
vey  E.  Smith  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-579) 
$15.00 

A  marvelous  catalogue,  288  pages  and  over  3,000  lots,  con¬ 
taining  the  fabulous  collection  of  German  coins  formed  by  Bar¬ 
on  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  (whose  family  castle  in  West 
Germany  appears  on  the  catalogue  cover!)  and  kept  intact  ever 
since  it  last  changed  hands  in  1921.  Also  offered  are  many  oth¬ 
er  world  coins.  The  United  States  section  is  highlighted  by  the 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection,  put  together  during  the  1930s  and 
early  1940s,  including  commemorative  half  dollars  ordered 
from  the  issuing  commissions,  Proof  sets,  and  many  other 
delicacies.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale 
held  in  November  1986.) 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the  Har¬ 
vey  E.  Smith  Collections,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-580)  $49.00 

The  Westchester  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-581) 
$15.00 

A  varied  sale  consisting  primarily  of  United  States  coins  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  216-page,  extensively  illustrated  catalogue  Included 
are  many  important  gold  issues,  Liberty  Seated  pieces,  a  1794 
silver  dollar,  and  other  desiderata  from  an  old-time  collection. 
(For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in 
January  1987.) 

The  Westchester  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-582)  $49.00 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-583)  $30.00 

For  the  student  of  early  American  coins,  particularly  the  state 
copper  coinages  of  the  1785-1788  era,  this  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  ever  auctioned.  The  large  catalogue,  over 
300  pages,  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  die  varieties  among 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  other 
coinages  and  will  forever  be  a  permanent  reference  on  the  se¬ 
ries.  Also  featured  are  many  other  important  coins,  including 
early  quarter  eagles,  desirable  later  gold,  Liberty  Seated  and 
Barber  pieces,  counterstamped  United  States  coins,  Bryan  mon¬ 
ey,  the  Warren  Baker  Reference  Collection  of  Canadian  black¬ 
smiths'  tokens,  and  world  coins,  including  Weimar 
commemoratives,  Venetian  oselle,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound 
version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  February  1987.) 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-584)  $65.00 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Collection 
(Stock  No.  BBM-585)  $15.00 

An  interesting  sale  comprised  of  selections  from  the  refer¬ 
ence  collection  of  the  First  National  Bank  ot  Denver,  Colora¬ 
do,  and  other  properties,  containing  a  wide  variety  of  United 
States  issues,  with  some  early  American  pieces,  currency,  and 
Americana  as  well.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  edition,  see  next 
listing)  (Sale  held  in  June  1987.) 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-586)  $49.00 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO  OUR 
HARDBOUND  EDITIONS! 

— lump  on  the  bandwagon! — 

Would  you  like  to  subscribe  to  the  hardbound 
versions  ot  our  auction  catalogues  as  they  are 
released/  Purchased  separately,  they  cost  at  least 
$49  each  (sometimes  more:  for  example,  the 
Frederick  B  Taylor  Collection  costs  $65),  sub¬ 
ject  to  available  supplies.  However,  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis,  our  current  rate  is  just  $40  each. 
We'll  send  each  issue  to  you  as  it  is  published, 
together  with  an  invoice  on  open  account.  (The 
$40  price  is  subject  to  change  in  the  future  if 
costs  increase,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  it 
as  long  as  possible.)  You  are  under  no 
obligation — any  time  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
"subscription"  just  let  us  know,  and  we  will  not 
send  the  following  catalogue. 

Over  the  years,  many  numismatists  have  col¬ 
lected  bound  copies  of  our  various  auction  cata¬ 
logues,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  brought 
substantial  premiums  on  the  numismatic  mar¬ 
ket.  By  signing  up  for  a  "subscription— actually, 
you  send  no  money,  all  you  do  is  authorize  us 
to  send  them  to  you  with  a  bill — you  are  assured 
of  getting  the  deluxe  copies  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Currently,  about  125  to  200  copies  of 
each  are  made — so  each  is  an  important  col¬ 
lectors'  item  in  its  own  right.  If  demand  in¬ 
creases,  we'll  create  more  of  later  catalogues, 
but  in  any  event  they  will  always  be  limited 
editions. 

To  receive  these  catalogues  automatically, 
simply  mark  "send  hardbound  auction  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  open  account"  on  your  invoice,  and  our 
Publications  Department  will  take  it  from  there! 
And,  don't  forget  to  check  the  listing  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  catalogue  of  back  issues  so  you  can  "catch 
up"  by  adding  certain  catalogues  still  available. 

Other  Books  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Not  Numismatic,  But  Very  Interesting! 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-801)  $45.00 

The  standard  reference  book  on  coin-in-the-slot,  old-time 
nickelodeon  pianos  with  art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes, 
player  pianos,  musical  gambling  machines,  orchestrions  (self¬ 
playing  orchestras),  circus  organs,  and  the  like.  Believe  it  or  not, 
15,000  copies  of  this  massive  1,008-page,  illustrated,  hardbound 
book  have  been  sold!  The  American  Library  Association  called 
it  "one  of  the  best  reference  books  of  the  year."  If  you  like  nostal¬ 
gia  and  old-time  music,  here  is  a  mighty  fine  book! 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  Ellen  H. 
Budd,  and  George  Budd.  (Stock  No.  BBM-805) 
$14.95 

This  volume,  co-authored  with  Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George 
Budd,  covers  the  career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illus¬ 
trators  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known  for 
his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000  per  year!  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers,  post  cards,  and  as  book 
illustrations.  Interesting  reading!  372  pages,  softbound. 

Robert  Robinson:  American  Illustrator,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-806)  $10.00 

A  dandy  volume  detailing  the  story  of  one  of  America's  most 
famous  illustrators  and  magazine  cover  artists,  who  did  features 
for  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  the  style  later  made  famous  by 
Norman  Rockwell  Profusely  illustrated,  including  a  section  of 
color  plates  Published  at  $12.95,  and  a  best  seller  at  that  price. 
We  purchased  the  remaining  unsold  stock  and  offer  copies  at 
a  special  value  These  make  ideal  gifts  for  a  friend— great  for 
giving  on  holidays  or  other  occasions!  And,  you  will  want  a 
copy  for  yourself  too,  for  it  is  delightful  reading! 

The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 

If  you  enioy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda 
parlors,  r  armvals,  and  fairs — if  you  are  a  student  of  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  from  years  gone  by — if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the 
greatest  sucres*  stories  in  American  business — then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola  is  a  must.  For 
the  numismatist,  there  is  a  page  describing  a  token  issued  by 
Mr/oe'  the  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 


that  will  provide  several  evening s  of  delightful  reading — we 
guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  760  pages,  softbound  A 
delightful  book! 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  RCR! 

"Catch-Up  Special— Four  Different  Back  Is¬ 
sues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  issues  of  our 
choice,  within  the  past  one  to  three  years.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-901)  $10.00 


A  GREAT  NOSTALGIA  BOOK! 

Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-821)  $14.95 

This  book,  212  pages  in  length,  tells  all  about  the  ornately- 
fronted  theatres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  early  film  stars,  theatres,  and  so  on.  "His  finest  work 
to  date;  will  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  interested  in  films  and 
film  history,"  noted  the  Vestal  Press.  Released  in  July  1986,  the 
book  met  with  instant  national  acclaim  and  has  been  favora¬ 
bly  commented  upon  and  reviewed.  A  great  book  which  you’ll 
enjoy  reading  if  you  are  interested  in  American  history  and 
nostalgia — never  mind  that  it  is  also  slightly  related  to  numis¬ 
matics,  inasmuch  as  a  nickel  was  the  typical  admission  charge! 
Buy  a  copy  for  yourself  and  other  copies  for  use  as  gifts. 
Softbound. 


Nickelodeon  Threatres  and  Their  Music,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  BBM-822)  $24.95 

This  is  the  deluxe  hardbound  edition  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  work.  Ideal  for  libraries  or  for  a  really  "special"  gift. 
Dave  Bowers  will  be  pleased  to  autograph  a  copy  to  you  or 
to  the  person  of  your  choice  if  you  write  "please  autograph" 
when  you  order  the  book  and,  if  it  is  to  go  to  someone  else, 
also  state  the  name  of  the  recipient. 

The  Postcards  of  Alphonse  Mucha,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  Mary  L.  Martin.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-850)  $10.00 

120  page,  softbound,  profusely  illustrated  volume  covering 
the  picture  post  cards  produced  by  Alphonse  Mucha,  ac¬ 
knowledged  master  of  art  nouveau.  Each  post  card  illustrated 
is  worthy  of  an  art  gallery!  A  very  popular  book  which  came 
out  a  few  years  ago  and  which  has  been  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  in  the  world  of  art,  antiques,  and  old-time  post  cards. 
We  recently  found  a  couple  cartons  of  these  in  our  storage  fa¬ 
cility  so  we  make  them  available  on  a  while  they  last  basis! 


Additional  Books — 
United  States  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  field. 

Edgar  H.  Adams,  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  (Stock  No.  BAD-710)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams'  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
Hard  Times  tokens  series.  38  pages,  15  plates,  softbound. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Volume  1,  19th- 
Century  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W. 
Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-721)  $85.00 

A  survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auctions  they  conducted. 
Cogan,  the  Chapmans,  Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and 
others  are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost  nu¬ 
mismatic  scholars.  A  must  for  the  reader  interested  in  numis¬ 
matic  history  and  literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents, 
1793-1794,  by  John  Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-735) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  edited  by  John  W.  Adams,  this  book  is  a  treas¬ 
ure  trove  of  information  concerning  large  cents  of  these  two 
dates,  the  romance,  history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything 
else  you  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look.  244 
pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-741)  $12.50 

First  in  the  series  of  illustrated  hardbound  books  by  David 
W.  Akers,  surveying  all  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  auction  over  the  years,  estimates  concerning  the  rarity 
in  various  grades,  and  so  on.  A  cornerstone  volume  for  any  gold 
coin  library! 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-742)  $35.00 

Another  in  the  illustrated,  hardbound  series  ccfcering  gold 
coins,  this  one  featuring  quarter  eagles  of  all  dates— with  a  page 
or  more  devoted  to  each  listing  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
books  in  this  series).  A  wealth  of  information  for  the  advanced 
collector  and  beginner  alike! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-743)  $1250 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  $3  pieces  and  $4 
pieces — an  evaluation  by  dates  and  varieties,  frequency  of  auc¬ 
tion  appearances  over  the  years,  availability  in  different  grades, 
and  so  on. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles  1795-1929,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-744)  $45.00 

Again,  all  you  want  to  know  on  the  subject.  Rarity,  availabil¬ 
ity  in  past  auction  sales,  condition  ratings,  commentary  on  var¬ 
ious  issues,  and  so  on— with  each  issue  occupying  a  full  page 
or  more. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles  1795-1933,  by  David  W. 
Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-745)  $45.00 

Comprehensively  covers  eagles  from  the  first  year  to  the  last, 
with  detailed  information  on  each  and  every  mintmark  issue. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles  1849-1933,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-746)  $45.00 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  America's  largest  regular 
gold  coin,  including  a  listing  by  individual  dates  and  varieties, 
frequency  of  auction  appearances,  condition  information,  and 
so  on.  Read  this  or  any  other  book  among  David  Akers'  volumes 
and  you’ll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts  so  far  as  knowl¬ 
edge  is  concerned! 

Complete  Set  of  David  Akers'  Gold  Coin  Books, 
Stock  No.  BAK-741  through  BAK-746  inclusive, 
at  a  savings  of  $20  from  the  price  if  ordered  in¬ 
dividually.  (Stock  No.  BAK-747)  net  $175.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  (Stock  No.  BAM-717)  $750 

This  handy  guide,  published  by  the  ANA,  gives  tips  on  spot¬ 
ting  counterfeits  and  identifies  many  different  counterfeit  vari¬ 
eties.  A  best  seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pages, 
illustrated,  softbound. 

Official  A.N.A.  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins, 
by  A.  Kosoff,  Kenneth  Bressett,  introduction  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BAN-635)  $7.95 

Details  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Offical  Grad¬ 
ing  system,  with  illustrations  of  coins  from  half  cents  through 
double  eagles,  together  with  grading  information  concerning 
each  step.  Uses  the  famous  Sheldon  system  rating  coins  on  a 
numerical  scale  from  1  through  70.  This  is  the  brand  new  3rd 
edition  of  an  important  standard  reference. 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  (Stock 
No.  BAT-701)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  early  auction  cata¬ 
logues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting  in  America.  160  pages,  hardbound.  A  classic  beginning 
point  for  numismatic  bibliophiles! 

Grading  Coins:  A  Collection  of  Readings,  edited 
by  Richard  Bagg  and  James  J.  Jelinski.  (Stock 
No.  B BA-810)  $10.00 

Prepared  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Richard  A.  Bagg,  Ph  D. 
(now  of  our  staff)  and  James  J.  Jelinski,  this  is  a  collection  of 
articles,  editorial  opinions,  and  commentary  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  grading  coins.  Very  good  background  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  grading  subject— which,  these  days,  seems 
to  be  just  about  everyone. 


VERY  POPULAR! 

The  Investor's  Guide  to  United  States  Coins, 
by  Neil  S.  Berman  and  Hans  M.F.  Schulman. 
(Stock  No.  BBE-600)  $19.50 

This  230-page  volume  discusses  United  States  coins  by  de¬ 
signs  and  gives  price  data  on  the  various  issues  as  delineated 
in  10-year  intervals,  1955,  1965,  1975,  and  1985.  For  example, 
the  authors  suggest  that  $1,000  invested  in  trade  dollars  in  1955 
would  be  worth  $560,000  in  1985;  the  same  amount  invested 
in  1965  would  be  worth  $224,000  in  1985;  and  $1,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  1975  would  be  worth  $14,177  in  1985.  "It  is  the  only  book 
you  will  ever  need  on  the  subject,"  the  dust  jacket  states. 


The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  by 
C.M.  Birdsall.  (Stock  No.  BBI-750)  $2750 

Gives  the  detailed  history  of  one  of  America's  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  historical  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  issues  from  gold  dollars  through  half  eagles  made  there 
Illustrated,  hardbound. 

United  States  Half  Cents,  1793  1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No. 
B BO-720)  $10.00 

To  the  Bowers-Ruddy  efforts  have  been  added  United  States 
Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer  Gilbert,  an  article  by  Dour  Winter,  a 


value  guide,  and  other  features.  This  is  a  reprint  of  several  ear¬ 
ly  half  cent  works.  91  pages.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


PRE-PUBLICATION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

American  and  Canadian  Countermarked 
Coins,  by  Dr.  Gregory  Brunk.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-203)  $39.95 

It  is  not  certain  when  we  will  have  copies  for  delivery,  so 
orders  placed  now  will  be  filled  when  publication  occurs.  The 
book  is  about  a  year  behind  schedule,  and  the  latest  word  has 
it  that  copies  may  be  in  our  hands  within  the  next  few  months. 
So,  if  you  send  your  order,  we  will  fill  copies  when  they're 
available — but  when  this  will  be,  we  are  not  sure.  Hence,  this 
announcement  is  for  those  who  want  to  be  among  the  first  to 
receive  them  at  that  time.  Otherwise,  wait  until  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  when  we  actually  have  them 
in  stock,  and  then  order.  This  volume  is  anticipated  to  be  about 
400  pages  in  size,  softbound,  to  contain  about  2,000  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  to  price  thousands  of  different  countermarks.  We 
have  seen  the  manuscript,  and  we  can  state  that  the  book  will 
quickly  become  a  standard  in  the  field.  The  author  has  spent 
many  years  in  his  research. 


California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  (Stock  No.  BBR-761) 
$29.50 

The  most  comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  this  reference  will  tell  you  about  the  fascinating  quart¬ 
ers,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck  in  gold  in  the  years  following 
the  famous  California  discoveries.  With  the  rarity  ratings,  die 
descriptions,  and  some  pricing  information.  160  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  Standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-763)  $60.00 

This  superb  book,  with  typography  and  photographs  by  Jack 
Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least 
a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and  ma¬ 
jor  variety  within  the  series!  There  are  enough  spicy  comments, 
editorial  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  read¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on  United  States 
coinage  ever  published!  Hardbound. 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  (Stock  No.  BBR-811)  $12.50 

Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  early  quarter  dollars 
by  die  varieties  and  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on 
the  subject.  44  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coins,  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-755)  $35.00 

An  anthology  from  The  Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory 
Brunk.  Articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together  with  a  new 
foreword,  bibliography,  and  price  guide.  A  number  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  F.G.  Duffield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as  are 
other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pages,  many 
illustrations,  hardbound. 

Perspectives  in  Numismatics,  for  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club.  (Stock  No.  BCH-745)  $15.00 

A  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifical¬ 
ly  commissioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th-anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Articles  include  those  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  ("The  Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain- 
Stefanelli,  Courtney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Eric 
Newman,  Donn  Pearlman,  John  Wright,  and  others.  Over  300 
pages,  softbound. 


LIQUIDATION  SPECIAL! 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  (Stock  No. 
BCL-712)  List  price  $10.00,  liquidation  special 
$5.00 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  ordered  100  copies  of  what 
we  considered  to  be  a  nifty  book  containing  60  pages,  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations,  of  the  Cliff  House  overlooking  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  harbor.  Many  views  are  of  the  famous  French 
chateau-style  edifice  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  thought 
these  would  sell  well,  but  we  were  mistaken  (even  though  we 
like  them  enough  ourselves  that  we  ordered  several  to  give  as 
gifts).  So,  our  mistake  in  judgment  is  your  gain,  and  instead 
of  charging  $10  per  copy,  you  can  now  buy  one  for  half  price! 

Coin  World  Almanac.  (Stock  No.  BCO-794)  $14.95 

By  the  editorial  staff  of  Coin  World  as  well  as  various  out¬ 
side  contributors  (including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  of  information  concerning  legislation,  histor¬ 
ical  events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other 
important  people,  etc.  A  "must"  for  every  library.  734  pages, 
softbound. 

COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Game.  (Stock  No.  BCO-795) 
$17.95 

Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy  rules 
permit  any  number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over  2,500 
questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels,  novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some 
questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  the  Gar¬ 


rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  activities!  Actually, 
all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other 
things  are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard, 
others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting. 


A  GREAT  CLASSIC! 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  (Stock  No.  BCR-271)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  occasionally  out  of  print 
in  the  past,  but  now  again  available.  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  published  in  American  numismatics!  Details  colon¬ 
ial,  state,  and  early  American  coins,  the  history,  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  them,  collecting,  collecting  comments,  etc.  A  simply 
marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our  favorites.  A  must  for  your  li¬ 
brary,  even  if  you  do  not  collect  early  American  coins.  Certainly 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important,  most  valuable  numismatic 
reference  books  ever  published  in  America.  Reprint  edition  has 
modern  comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pages,  illustrated. 
Hardbound. 


Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  by  David  J. 
Davis.  (Stock  No.  B DA-704)  $40.00 

By  David  J.  Davis  and  four  co-authors,  a  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound,  279  pages,  illustrated  in  detail.  Discusses  each 
and  every  known  die  variety  from  the  first  year  of  dime  coin¬ 
age  in  1796  through  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in 
1837— together  with  much  research  information,  collecting  data, 
and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject! 


DAMAGED  BOOK  SPECIAL! 
Damaged  Book  Special.  (Stock  No.  BDA-777) 
$100.00 

In  the  course  of  selling  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  books  each  year  we  have  accumulated  a  bunch  of 
copies— various  titles— which  are  shopworn,  which  have  been 
used  in  exhibitions  and  displays,  which  are  slightly  scuffed, 
which  have  marks  on  the  covers  or  binding,  or  which  other¬ 
wise  are  less  than  "mint."  However,  in  each  instance  the  con¬ 
tents  are  intact,  and  the  books  can  be  used  for  their  intended 
purpose — reference  or  enjoyment.  We  offer  you  at  least  $150 
worth  of  books,  regular  retail  prices,  titles  of  our  choice  (but 
all  different;  no  duplicates)  for  a  special  net  price  of  $100.  If 
you  are  just  beginning  your  library,  or  if  you  have  an  eye  for 
a  special  value,  check  this  out! 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Softbound.  (Stock  No.  B DR-755) 
$29.95 

A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illustrated,  covering  the 
sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  prominent  artists.  His  magnificent  MCMVII  High  Re¬ 
lief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Histor¬ 
ic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  artist  maintained 
his  studio  and  designed  the  coinage.  356  pages,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (For  hardbound,  see  the  following  listing.) 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BDR-756)  $60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  by  Sanford  Durst.  (Stock 
No.  B DU-701)  $45.00 

Edited  by  Sanford  Durst,  this  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  many 
authors  pertaining  to  United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and 
related  matters.  545  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by  Jack 
A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  (Stock  No.  BEH-777)  $11.95 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1953,  with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each 
in  top  grades.  144  pages,  several  illustrations,  softbound. 

Historic  Tours,  The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  (Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 

Wall-illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  its 
history.  41  pages. 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
(Stock  No.  BEL-759)  $10.00 

Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values  issued  by 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  dealers  at  the  time.  98  pages, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  softbound. 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  (Stock  No.  BEV-760)  $14.95 

Reprint  of  the  classic  19th-century  guide  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and  officers,  etc. 
A  basic  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  coinage  history.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  Invest¬ 
ing  in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Forman.  (Stock  No. 
BFO-712)  Special  Discount  Price:  $5.00 

Written  by  one  of  America's  best-known  dealers,  this  book 


made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  1974 
You  might  have  a  few  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this 
book  now,  over  a  decade  later,  for  back  then  you  could  have 
bought  an  Uncirculated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1902  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for  $11.50, 
or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40  Harry  gives  many  in¬ 
teresting  philosophies  and  valuable  insights,  and,  on  page  12 
he  has  some  nice  words  to  say  about  the  editor  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  (Q.  David  Bovvers).  Anyway,  this  book  came  out  at  $730, 
and  we  suspect  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  copy 
of  this  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to  pay 
a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  acquired  several 
sealed  cartons  of  these — each  one  as  nice  as  new — so  while 
they  last,  take  advantage  of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pages,  hard¬ 
bound,  regularly  $7.50  at  the  time  of  issue,  probably  salable 
at  $10  to  $15  if  you  tried— but  you  pay  only  $5. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld,  “mini-edition."  (Stock  No.  BFU-714) 
$10.00 

A  guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patriotic  and  military 
motifs.  80  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-715)  $27.95 

Here  is  the  deluxe  hardbound,  illustrated,  and  vastly  expand¬ 
ed  (359  pagesl)  book  by  these  two  famous  authors — on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  patriotic  tokens  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  primarily 
in  1863.  A  great  book— and  one  we  recommend  highly. 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-716)  $50.00 

A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-size  tokens  issued  by 
various  merchants,  professionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their 
services  and  goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field— and  a  masterful  piece  of  numismatic  research.  615 
pages,  plus  supplement.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE! 

Attribution  Guide  for  United  States  Large 
Cents  1840-1857  by  J.R.  Grellman  and  Jules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BGR-201)  $750 

A  dandy  28-page  book,  large  format,  enabling  one  to  quick¬ 
ly  identify  many  die  varieties  of  large  cents  for  the  years 
indicated— a  welcome  reference,  as  anyone  who  has  used  the 
standard  Newcomb  book  can  attest!  We  use  our  copy  a  lot, 
and  we  know  you  will  also. 


Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury,  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  (Stock  No. 
BJU-788)  Regularly  $35.00,  Special  Discount 
Price:  $19.95 

We  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  several  hundred  copies 
of  this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time  we  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but,  would  you  believe— just  $19.95! 
At  this  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  especially 
considering  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written 
on  any  American  numismatic  subject.  Published  by  the  Token 
and  Medal  Society,  this  condensed,  large-format,  hardbound 
illustrated  book  is  a  gold  mine  to  anyone  interested  in  medals 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Contains  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  production  quantities,  rarities,  designers, 
and  the  like.  Interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly 
recommended.  475  pages. 

1986  Price  Guide  for  Medals  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  The  First  Century,  1792-1892,  by  R.W. 
Julian.  (Stock  No.  BJU-789)  $7.95 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  our 
Stock  No.  BJU-788  (and  is  useless  without  it).  An  updating  of 
current  prices  by  a  panel  of  special  consultants,  including  Carl 
W.A.  Carlson,  Lawrence  E.  Elman,  H.  Joseph  Levine,  and  Alan 
V.  Weinberg.  Softbound,  70  pages,  some  illustrations. 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  (Stock  No. 
BKA-709)  $29.95 

The  "last  word"  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold  coins, 
privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars — as  well  as  other 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  65,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 
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topics  relating  to  the  w 1 10  wild  West  While  collecting  terri¬ 
torial  gold  coins  ic  admittedly  a  rantied  realm,  this  book  is  valu¬ 
able  to  every  numismatist,  lor  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  tacts,  and  other  interesting  data.  406 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  hardbound. 


Classic  1893  "Mint  Marks"  Book 
Reprinted! 


Mint  Marks,  by  Augustus  C.  Heaton,  1893. 
Reprint  edition  limited  to  2,000  copies,  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  1987.  (Stock  No.  BHE-950) 
$4.95 

This  64-page  book,  with  a  new  introduction 
by  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  references  ever  printed.  Indeed,  originals, 
if  you  can  find  them,  are  apt  to  sell  for  $100  to 
$200  each!  Augustus  Heaton  pioneered  the  way 
to  mintmark  collecting,  listing  various  "Causes 
of  Attractiveness"  and  telling  numismatists  why 
they  should  collect  coins  of  Carson  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  mints  in  addition  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  At  the  time,  emphasis  was  on  dates 
only,  and  few  cared  whether  a  coin  bore  a  mint- 
mark  or  not! 


Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  (Stock  No. 
BKI-781)  $35.00 

The  standard  reference  concerning  these  large  cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of  this  fraternal 
organization.  Thousands  of  varieties  described.  360  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

The  Two-Cent  Piece  and  Varieties,  by  Myron  M. 
Kliman  (Stock  No.  BKL-100)  $10.00 

If  you  are  interested  in  two-cent  pieces,  the  ephemeral  de¬ 
nomination  minted  from  1864-1873,  this  dandy  70-page,  soft- 
bound  volume  by  'Mike''  Kliman  will  delight  you.  We  can't 
compare  it  to  any  other  book  on  the  series,  for  this  is  the  only 
book  on  two-cent  pieces  ever  published!  However,  had  there 
been  others,  we  suspect  this  one  would  have  come  out  on  top. 

Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  (Stock  No. 
BKO-703)  $19.50 

Reprint  of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Warren 
A.  Lapp  and  Herbert  A.  Silberman.  (Stock  No. 
B  LA-741)  $50.00 

An  anthology  containing  over  100  articles  by  various  authors 
published  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971,  deal¬ 
ing  with  United  States  large  cents  and  half  cents.  Among  the 
authors  included  are  Steigerwalt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomb.  A  store¬ 
house  of  information  for  anyone  interested  in  early  American 
rcjpper  cotns  672  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound 


ADVANCE  NOTICE! 

Recollections  of  a  Mint  Director,  by  Frank 
A.  Leach.  (Stock  No.  BLE-100)  $9.95 

This  great  book,  with  a  new  foreword  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
reprints  the  memoirs  of  Frank  A  Leach,  who  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  from  1897  to  1907,  during  the 
great  San  Franccisco  earthquake  and  fire.  You'll  go  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  mint  and  read  much  fascinating  information  not 
readily  available  elsewhere.  Then,  from  1907  to  1909  he  was 
director  of  the  entire  United  States  mint  system  and  supervised 
the  production  of  the  famous  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20  pieces 
designed  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  again  furnishing  valua¬ 
ble  information  not  readily  available  in  any  other  reference. 
Originally  published  in  1917,  these  recollections  are  known  to 
only  a  few  numismatists.  This  new  reprint,  120  pages  in  length, 
by  Bovvers  and  Merena  Galleries,  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  from 
cover  to  cover.  A  highly  recommended  book;  a  must  for  any 
numismatic  library!  Order  now  for  shipment  upon  publication 
in  the  summer  of  1987. 


HOARD  DISCOVERED! 

Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential  Inaugural 
Medals  and  Memorabilia,  by  H.  Joseph  Levine. 
(Stock  No.  BLE-410)  $8.95 

Long  out  of  print,  copies  of  this  book  sold  for  considerably 
more  than  their  issue  price  of  $8.95,  but  in  going  through  a 
storage  area  a  few  months  ago,  we  came  across  over  100  co¬ 
pies  which  we  had  in  stock  from  several  years  earlier  and  had 
forgotten  about!  These  were  offered  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
64,  and  as  we  now  go  to  press  with  issue  No.  65,  only  about 
30  copies  remain.  As  this  book  is  out  of  print  and  is  probably 
worth  more  than  we  are  asking,  we  limit  orders  to  no  more 
than  one  copy  per  customer.  120  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
softbound.  If  you  want  one,  act  quickly— for  this  may  be  the 
last  time  we  have  them  for  sale! 


Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents, 
1795-1803,  by  Denis  Loring.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-751)  $40.00 

An  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Loring,  containing  articles 
by  different  authors  on  the  subject  indicated.  Interesting  read¬ 
ing.  248  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-761)  $20.00 

Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to  which  the  Dun¬ 
ham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets  of  illustrations  have  been 
added.  Contains  abundant  background  information  and  re¬ 
search  notes  not  given  in  the  Rulau  reference  on  the  subject 
(which  is  also  highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of 
the  all-time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  hardbound. 

The  President's  Medal,  1789-1977,  by  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  (Stock  No.  BMA-713)  $12.50 

A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160-page  book  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inaugural  and  presidential  medals.  A  standard  reference 
on  the  subject.  No  longer  in  print— so  order  early! 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection  of 
Large  Cents,  by  Lester  Merkin.  (Stock  No. 
BME-750)  $25.00 

Sold  by  Lester  Merkin  in  August  1964,  this  collection  caused 
a  sensation  at  the  time  and  became  one  of  the  landmark  events 
in  American  auction  history.  The  Helfenstein  Collection,  ex¬ 
pertly  catalogued  and  including  many  superb  coins,  shattered 
just  about  every  price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  been  a  Highly-prized  collectors'  item— hard  to  find — 
and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester  Merkin, 
our  dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who  conducted  the  sale,  recently 
came  across  a  small  group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them 
along  to  us — hence  the  present  offer.  We  have  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  so  restrict  our  sales  to  a  one-per-client  basis.  Included  is 
a  list  of  prices  realized.  And,  the  full  color  cover  is  so  nifty  that 
it  is  worth  framing! 

A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  &  Minting  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  United  States  Commemorative 
Coins,  by  Ray  Mercer  (foreword  by  James  S. 
lacovo).  (Stock  No.  BME-850)  $15.00 

A  44-page  illustrated  guide  or  report  to  silver  commemora- 
tives,  the  first  in  a  projected  series,  this  one  covering  the  1893 
Isabella  quarter,  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  and  half  dollars  al¬ 
phabetically  from  Alabama  through  Cincinnati.  Discussions  of 
such  aspects  as  lustre,  strike,  toning,  marks,  etc.  will  interest 
those  specializing  in  the  commemorative  series.  The  author 
is  well  versed  is  his  subject,  the  result  is  a  study  packed  with 
useful  information! 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by  Wayne 
Miller.  (Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 

A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars,  and  probably  the  most 
useful  guide  you  will  ever  find  on  the  subject.  Each  variety  has 
its  own  description,  with  characteristics.  261  pages,  illustrated 
(in  color),  hardbound. 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood,  1722-1733,  by 


Philip  Nelson.  (Stock  No.  BNE-715)  $7.50 

Reprint  of  the  classic  work  describing  Hibernia  and  Rosa 
Americana  issues.  44  pages,  illustrated.  Softbound 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  by  Howard 
R.  Newcomb.  (Stock  No.  BNE-798)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work,  until  recently  out  of  print,  now 
again  available!  The  standard  reference  book  on  die  varieties 
of  copper  cents  of  the  period  indicated.  312  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank — First  of  Denver 
1860-1980,  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  (Stock  No. 
BPU-749)  $39.95 

This  deluxe,  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  important  to 
numismatists  is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  early 
checks,  financial  documents,  banking  practices,  etc.  Including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank, 
the  well-known  gold  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  color  pictures  of  the  people  involved  in  this  ear¬ 
ly  firm!)  A  really  lavish  book  with  richlyMooled  and  stamped 
leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  every  penny  of  its  price. 
220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated.  Limited  edition 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radeker.  (Stock  No. 
BRA-708)  $4.95 

Short  essays,  thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design 
types.  67  pages,  softbound.  Not  illustrated. 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half  Dimes, 
1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-711) 
$6.50 

A  key  and  quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book.  (See  our  stock  number  BVA-706.)  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  specialist.  37  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

Variety  Identification  Manual  For  United 
States  Quarter  Dollars  1796-1838,  by  Jules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  B RE-712)  $9.00 

A  quick  finding  guide  to  quarter  dollar  varieties  of  the  year, 
in  combination  with  revised  rarity  ratings.  40  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  A  very  handy  manual  for  the  dealer,  specialist,  and  anyone 
else  interested  in  early  quarter  dollars. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-719)  $9.95 

Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  associated  with  coining  and  minting  around  the  world.  Fas¬ 
cinating  reading  about  coins  of  the  American  West,  numismatic 
personalities,  paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pages,  169  photo¬ 
graphs,  softbound. 

Making  Money,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock  No. 
BRO-720)  $9.95 

A  fascinating  book,  highly  enjoyable,  by  one  of  America's 
best-known  numismatic  writers.  In  this  150  page  illustrated  soft- 
bound  volume,  Ed  Rochette  regales  the  reader  with  many  fas¬ 
cinating  stories  of  counterfeiters,  issuers  of  phony  numismatic 
pieces,  impostors,  and  the  like.  Definitely  worth  having— a  vol¬ 
ume  you  can  curl  up  and  spend  an  evening  with! 

Early  American  Tokens  (Pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-781)  $4.95 

An  excellent  reference  concerning  early  trade  tokens  by  one 
of  America's  most  qualified  numismatic  scholars.  The  first  in 
a  series  of  publications,  which,  together,  constitute  a  library 
on  tokens  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  (Stock  No. 
BRU-783)  $4.95 

Covers  Hard  Times  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era.  The  revision 
and  updating  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  many 
additions.  Much  historical  data.  58  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 
With  prices  (as  are  all  of  the  Rulau  monographs). 

U.S.  Merchants'  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-785)  $9.95 

Another  standard  reference  by  this  prolific  author.  Delight¬ 
ful  reading  concerning  the  tokens  of  this  era.  125  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
(Stock  No.  BRU-787)  $12.95 

A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues!  With  rarity 
and  price  information.  244  pages,  illustrated,  softbound 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau 
and  George  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BRU-789)  $29.95 

An  updated  and  vastly  revised  version  of  the  19th-century 
work  by  W.S.  Baker.  A  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th-century 
A  treasure  trove  of  information,  and  a  must  for  every  serious 
numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 
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Russell  Rulau  Library  Offer.  (Stock  No.  BRU-795) 
$55.00 

A  "library"  of  Russell  Rulau's  most  popular  books— our  stock 
numbers  BRU-781,  783,  785,  787,  and  789,  total  price  if  pur¬ 
chased  individually,  $62.75.  Order  them  all  at  once  and  you 
get  better  than  a  10%  discount! 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  by  David  E. 
Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-771)  $35.00 

An  anthology  by  many  different  authors,  containing  stories 
concerning  tokens  issued  by  merchants,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  others  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading,  512  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip,  by 
David  E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-773) 
$27.50 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  by  one  of  America's  leading 
numismatic  scholars,  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pages, 
hardbound. 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-775)  $20.00 

Magnificently  illustrated  listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with 
historical  information  and  fascinating  data.  80  pages, 
hardbound. 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  (Stock  No. 
BSC-780)  $10.00 

This  information-filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how 
to  go  about  getting  involved  in  small  cents.  Mintage  procedures, 
errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment  charts,  and  other  things 
are  included.  Although  Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents 
are  collected  by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature  avail¬ 
able  concerning  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situation! 
110  pages,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock 
No.  BST-706)  $15.00 

This  well-known  numismatist  and  author  presents  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very  nice  "portfolio" 
of  various  designs  from  the  earliest  years  onward.  96  pages, 
illustrated  in  color,  hardbound.  This  is  the  previous  edition  (see 
next  listing),  and  as  we  go  to  press  we  only  have  a  couple  doz¬ 
en  copies  remaining. 

(New  Edition)  United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Nor¬ 
man  Stack.  (Stock  No.  BST-707)  $24.95. 

The  latest  edition,  with  updated  information,  of  Norman 
Stack's  popular  book  on  collecting  and  arranging  United  States 
coins  by  design  types  (see  preceding  listing). 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H.  Stewart. 
(Stock  No.  B ST-71 4)  $30.00 

Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the  man  who  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today,  ultimate¬ 
ly  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading— a  basic  text.  224  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm  Storer. 
(Stock  No.  B ST-71 9)  $35.00 

Reprint.  384  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  All  about  the 
tokens  of  Massachusetts— which  were  issued  in  a  fascinating 
and  prolific  quantity! 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  (Stock  No. 
BSU-761)  $60.00 

An  updating  and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  differ¬ 
ent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  campaigns— 
successful  candidates  as  well  as  obscure  and  minor  contenders. 
The  standard  reference  on  the  subject.  656  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger 
A.  Fischer.  (Stock  No.  BSU-763)  $60.00 

A  large  format  book  illustrating  memorabilia  from  past  po¬ 
litical  campaigns— another  valuable  book  for  the  historian, 
researcher,  dealer,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pages,  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Silver  and  Cold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock 
No.  BSW-741)  Published  at  $35,  Special  Net 
Price  $29.95 

A  large  format,  362-page,  hardbound  book  detailing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  must  for  every  refer¬ 
ence  library.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives— and  more— by  two  well-known  numisma¬ 
tic  authors. 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony  Swia¬ 
tek.  (Stock  No.  BSW-743)  $9.95 

A  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of  America's  most  popu¬ 
lar  series.  Discusses  various  date  and  mintmark  varieties  in¬ 
dividually  and  gives  comments  concerning  their  availability. 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck,  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins, 
by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No.  BTA-771)  $8.00 

An  interesting  view  of  many  diverse  United  States  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  restrikes  and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  col¬ 
lectors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 


other  items.  A  very  important  book  for  the  serious  numisma¬ 
tist.  Books  such  as  this  contribute  to  a  great  awareness  of  coins, 
research  methods,  and  other  disciplines.  221  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  softbound. 

Rare  Coin  Investment  Strategy,  by  Scott  A.  Travers. 
(Stock  No.  BTR-700)  $19.95 

This  136-page  book,  well  illustrated,  hardbound,  and  with 
an  attractive  dust  jacket,  contains  many  useful  pointers  on  the 
subject  of  coins  as  an  investment.  The  chapter  titles  are  allur¬ 
ing  and  include  "Rare  Coin  Wealth  Building,"  "Assembling  a 
Collection  of  Top  Performers,"  "Making  a  Fortune  is  Condition¬ 
al,"  and  other  timely  topics.  Several  introductory  pages  by 
Walter  Breen  are  sufficiently  fascinating  that  it's  a  shame  he 
wasn't  invited  to  contribute  a  chapter  or  two!  All  in  all,  here 
is  a  nifty  book  which  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
popular  subject  of  rare  coins  as  an  investment  medium. 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No. 
BTA-774)  $35.00 

Dave  Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valua¬ 
ble  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  United  States  coin¬ 
age,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  illustrated  and 
hardbound,  is  over  400  pages  in  length  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  operations  of  the  US  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  onward. 
Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information  is 
provided— pleasures,  scandals,  little-known  information,  and 
much  more.  In  addition,  there  is  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  later  issues  from  the  20th  century— the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Washington  quarter,  the  new  silver  designs 
of  1916,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  and  others.  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  United  States 
coins! 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  D.W.  Valentine. 
(Stock  No.  BVA-706)  $40.00 

Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of  this  1931  classic,  with 
new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— 
literally  a  "library"  on  this  interesting  denomination.  A  superb 
book  and  the  standard  reference  in  the  field. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  65,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 

Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van  Al¬ 
len  and  A.  George  Mallis.  (Stock  No.  BVA-726) 
$29.95 

A  large  and  lavish  316-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  book 
describing  in  detail  the  background  and  production  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and  providing 
the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  var¬ 
ieties.  An  essential  text  for  those  involved  in  the  popular  silver 
dollar  series— a  standard  reference. 

Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 
Zdenek  Veseley.  (Stock  No.  BVE-744)  $11.00 

A  listing  in  alphabetical  order  of  designers  and  engravers  from 
various  countries,  and  their  works.  262  pages,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  (Stock 
No.  BWE-751)  $14.95 

A  discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of  the  years 
indicated.  Interesting!  115  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W.  White.  (Stock  No.  BWH-759)  $10.00 

An  83-page,  softbound,  illustrated  commentary  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  series,  including  information  on  grading,  in¬ 
vestment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date,  including 
estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins,  by  Douglas  Win¬ 
ter.  (Stock  No.  BWI-812),  softbound.  $14.95; 
(Stock  No.  BWI-813),  hardbound.  $29.95. 

Written  by  Douglas  Winter,  this  book  disusses  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coin,  including  characteristics,  rarity, 
and  numerous  other  factors.  Destined  to  become  a  standard 
reference  in  the  field,  and  a  must  for  the  library  of  every  seri¬ 
ous  gold  coin  collector. 


The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem. 
(Stock  No.  BWI-757)  $15.00 

Reprint  of  the  1959  work,  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
trade  dollar,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  background,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  historical  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S.  Yeo¬ 
man.  (Stock  No.  BYE-740)  $6.95 

The  standard  reference  on  United  States  coins.  One  of  the 
10  best-selling  books  in  general  publishing  history.  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial,  regular,  com¬ 
memorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes,  a  fas¬ 
cinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money — The  Secret  of  Bank 
Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  (Stock 
No.  BBL-820)  $17.95 

The  well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper  money 
over  the  years.  Fascinating  history.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
(Stock  No.  BBL-821)  $17.95 

The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One  man's  for¬ 
geries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  to  re¬ 
call  an  entire  $2.6  million  currency  issue!  Delightful  reading! 
320  pages,  hardbound. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962.  (Stock  No.  BBU-830) 
$25.00 

Reprint.  The  history  of  paper  money  and  related  products 
produced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting  background 
information.  199  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


CLASSIC  WORK! 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by  Robert 
Friedberg.  (Stock  No.  BFR-840)  $19.50 

New  11th  edition  with  additions  and  revisions  by  Ira  S.  and 
Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This  large  format,  quality  hardbound  book 
is  the  standard  reference  on  the  subject  of  United  States  paper 
money  and  is  extensively  illustrated  throughout.  A  must  lor  ev¬ 
ery  library. 


The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  (Stock  No. 
BHE-850)  $19.50 

This  502-page,  illustrated,  softbound  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "li¬ 
brary"  on  the  subject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many 
instances,  the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  are  provided,  and  relat¬ 
ed  series  are  discussed  An  essential  volume  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE-852)  $19.50 

The  definitive  text  on  proof  and  specimen  notes— the  back¬ 
ground  to  regular  issues.  224  pages,  hardbound,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  masterful  work. 

National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  by  Don 
C.  Kelly.  (Stock  No.  BKE-845)  $45.00 

Second  edition  of  this  large,  illustrated  hardbound  volume 
with  over  300  pages  of  information,  detailed  data,  and  prices 
for  bank  notes— with  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  work  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award  from  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  A  super  volume  which  belongs  in  every 
paper  money  library. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-860)  $14.50 

An  excellent  guide  to  United  States  paper  money  notes,  large 
and  small  sizes.  211  pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  This  is  the 
4th  edition.  A  somewhat  smaller  5th  edition,  hardbound,  is 
also  available— see  following  listing. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey  by  Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  New 
5th  edition.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BKR-861) 
$18.95 

The  latest  edition  of  this  classic  work  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  large-size  and  small-size  currency  issues,  plus 
a  wealth  of  data  on  national  bank  notes,  currency  errors,  and 
other  popular  items. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Shafer.  (Stock  No.  BMI-865)  $27.50 
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Ml  you  evw  wanted  to  knov— and  more—  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  eta  m  Ament  an  monetary  history,  a  time  when  communi¬ 
ties  all  across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so  business 
could  be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks! 
■store  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count.  312  pages, 
sottbound. 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Donnell. 
(Stock  No.  BOD-880)  $15.00 

Describes  small-size  notes  ot  our  own  era.  Much  informa¬ 
tion.  336  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Books  on  World 
and  Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money,  and 

ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly! 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Dial,  and  Rhodes.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-905)  $4250 

A  608-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  guide  to  this  important 
area. 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  (Stock 
No.  B DO-907)  $30.00 

A  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  coins  of  all  eras. 
Written  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  ex¬ 
perts,  formerly  a  respected  curator  at  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  now  with  The  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  nice 
overview  of  the  coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago 
right  down  to  the  present  era.  240  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by  Duane 
D.  Douglas.  (Stock  No.  BDO-915)  $22.50 

A  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  paper  money  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Tal¬ 
ers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  (Stock  No.  BDR-910) 
$1950 

An  important  reference,  560  pages  in  length,  illustrated,  soft- 


bound,  to  collectors  of  these  popular  series — by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  field 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1987  edition,  soft- 
bound,  (Stock  No.  BKR-920)  $29.95 

This  massive  volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  a  standard  guide  to  coins 
of  the  world.  There  is  enough  reading  to  keep  you  busy  for 
many  months!  2,016  pages  in  size,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Gold  Coins,  by  Chester 
L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-333)  $39.95 

This  640-page  reference  lists  and  prices  by  date  and  mint- 
mark  the  various  gold  coin  issues  from  1601  to  present.  Soft- 
bound,  illustrated. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  1,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-304) 
$35.00 

This,  the  first  volume  of  a  two-volume  set,  gives  detailed  cover¬ 
age  of  commercial  and  restricted-circulation  notes  document¬ 
ing  250  years  of  issues,  345  issuing  authorities— a  listing  of 
16,300  notes  accompanied  by  7,600  photographs!  All  you  want 
to  know — and  probably  much  more — about  the  subject  indi¬ 
cated,  all  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities.  928  pages, 
hardbound. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  2,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-305) 
$35.00 

A  companion  to  the  above-listed  reference,  this  lists  all  legal 
tender  (regular  circulating  notes)  of  various  national  govern¬ 
ments,  full  coverage  of  the  18th  through  the  20th  century.  Cov¬ 
ered  are  notes  by  260  issuing  authorities.  All  in  all,  21,000  notes 
are  listed,  accompanied  by  9,600  original  photographs.  Virtu¬ 
ally  a  library  on  the  subject  of  paper  money!  1,087  pages, 
hardbound. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1986 
hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921) 


$100.00 

1986  edition,  in  new  format — with  two  deluxe  individual 
hardbound  volumes.  Updated  prices  and  listings  from  the  earli¬ 
er  edition.  A  "library"  on  the  subject  of  world  coinage 

Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  by  Adam  Shortt.  (Stock 
No.  BSH-934)  Published  at  $63.00.  SPECIAL 
$29.95 

A  compendium  of  articles  edited  and  introduced  by  Adam 
Shortt.  Originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
in  1968.  Quality  hardbound,  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent 
reference  source  on  early  money  of  Canada.  A  must  for  the 
advanced  numismatic  library.  Two-volume  set.  Included  are 
original  documents  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  with  many 
references  to  French-Canadian  colonial  coins  and  card  mon¬ 
ey.  An  excellent  source  reference  of  early  money  of  Canada, 
and  a  "must"  for  the  advanced  numismatic  library — including 
collectors  of  United  States  coins.  Highly  recommended! 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

Spink's  Catalogue  of  British  Colonial  and 
Commonwealth  Coins,  by  Andre  P.  deClermont 
and  John  Wheeler.  (Stock  No.  BWN-900) 
$40.00 

This  new  book  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  reference 
in  the  field.  704  pages  in  length,  hardbound,  and  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  the  volume  details  all  British  colonial  and  Common¬ 
wealth  issues,  including  Canada,  West  Indies,  Central  Africa, 
India,  New  Zealand,  etc.  (what  is  now  the  United  States,  for¬ 
merly  a  British  colony,  is  not  included,  however).  A  hefty  vol¬ 
ume  which  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed. 


A  Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-940)  $9.95 

Revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published 
by  Whitman.  The  latest  edition  it  over  500  pages  in  length  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


We  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  to 
acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his  "Hewitt's  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Information  Series"  reprints  issued  many 
years  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  publications  have 
been  out  of  print  and  have,  when  available,  been 
priced  at  $5  to  $10  per  copy,  or  even  more.  Partic¬ 
ularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been  Walter 
Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United  States 
gold  coins — the  only  references  available  which  dis¬ 
cuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  very  few  co¬ 
pies  on  hand.  The  way  books  sell  around  here,  it's 
a  sure  bet  that  before  long  a  "sold  out"  notice  will 
be  posted.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valuable 
items  to  your  library,  now  is  the  time  to  order  them. 
We  note  parenthetically  that  these  research  guides 
were  originally  published  at  prices  from  75  cents 
to  $2  each— with  these  prices  being  printed  on  the 
covers.  Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that,  but 
are  still  less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out-of- 
print  book  market — just  as  a  group  of  six  early  Rare 
Coin  Review  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250  for 
the  group — many  multiples  of  the  price  we  origi¬ 
nally  sold  them  for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 

Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pages. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared 
and  how  coins  are  made — a  classic.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-1)  $6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S.  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialist— all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 

Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three- 
Dollar  Gold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  compan¬ 


ion  monograph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all  about 
$3  pieces,  their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and  soon— 
another  treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pages.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-3)  $8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles  1839-1929, 

by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  coins, 
Philadelphia  issues,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  issues — die  varieties,  rarity  information,  you 
name  it  and  you'll  find  it!  Another  valuable  guide. 
45  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4)  $10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for  any 
serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No.  BHR-5) 
$12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  GOLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier,  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  BHR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on— a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  11  chap¬ 
ters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  No.  BHR-7)  $6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  Indi¬ 
an  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some 
research  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn't  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this, 


if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted  N. 

Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define  such 
terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and  "Frac¬ 
tional  Currency  Shield"?  Well,  you  can  define  these 
and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms  if  you 
have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No.  BHR-10) 
$5.00 

How  To  Read  Greek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-11)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large,  67-page, 
invaluable  monograph  covering  coins  issued  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A  must  for  the 
numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-12)  $10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie  R. 
Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here  in  the 
United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in  the 
various  states — plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of  text. 
A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as  well 
as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No.  BHR-13) 
$10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with  vari¬ 
ous  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with  eclec¬ 
tic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8  ($4); 
and  BHR-12  ($10).  These  three  monographs,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock  No. 
BHR-14)— representing  this  Special  Offer— and  take 
all  three  away  for  just  $12  for  the  group. 
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When  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 

Sells  Them 

Contact  us  now  about  selling  your  coins. 

Sales  conducted  in  New  York  and  other  major  cities. 

AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894  (603)  569*5095 

800*222*5993  (Orders  only) 
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